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NEWSPRINT STUDY 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND FINANCE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., in room 1334, New House 
Office Building, Hon. Arthur G. Klein (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Kern. The committee will come to order. 

Before we call the first witness, I have a short statement that I 
would like to make. 

For many vears the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has given active consideration to the problems involved 
in an adequate supply of newsprint for the needs of our publications. 
More recently during the war and the Korean troubles, the committee 
has directed especial attention to the assurances of such supplies of 
newsprint during periods when the Nation’s materials and productive 
capacities were being directed into the preservation and strengthening 
of our own national defense. 

While the situation today does not look to be as acute as it was 
several years ago, nevertheless there still is a grave question whether 
there is any assurance that newsprint users in the near or longer-term 
will get all of the newsprint they may want. 

During the last Congress this committee carefully examined into 
the availability of supplies, the prospective demand for newsprint, 
the effect on supplies of restrictions on source materials such as sul- 
phur, the possibilities of expanding newsprint manufacturing facilities, 
and the possibilities of securing additional production from existing 
mills. In such connection also the committee has given attention to 
the potentialities of increased production outside of the 48 States 
themselves, giving much thought to Alaska, Canada, Latin America, 
and elsewhere, and to production by utilizing materials other than 
woodpulp, such as bagasse. 

Today we are proposing to develop from the witnesses the broad 
picture as it now exists, and receive an indication of the factors which 
might bear adversely upon adequate supplies in the future. From 
such broad survey we shall be able to determine the extent to which 
further attention on specific items may be warranted just at this time. 
Thus we may well discharge the responsibilities placed upon us by 
House Resolution 105 to keep the House informed in this field. 

The first witness we will have is Mr. Russell C. Flom, Assistant 
Administrator, Business and Defense Services Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Flom, before you proceed, let me say that we are mindful of the 
passing of Mr. Lord, of your office, since your last appearance here. 
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We always welcomed his informed appearance here and regret his 
passing. 


STATEMENTS OF RUSSELL C. FLOM, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, d 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; AND 
W. LEROY NEUBRECH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PULP, 

PAPER, AND PAPERBOARD, FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Fiom. We appreciate your comments, Mr. Chairman. We 
are all aware of the very fine work Mr. Lord did for us. 

Before proceeding, | would like to call attention to the material 
you have been given, which includes a copy of our prepared state- 
ment that you might follow and a copy of the tables we have had 
photostated ; and in addition, a copy of the quarterly Pulp, Paper and 
Board Industry Report, which is due for release tomorrow, and which 
is accompanied by a press release also due for release tomorrow, 
which rather coincidentally points at the newsprint side of the situa- 
tion, although it was actually prepared before we happened to know 
about this hearing. We thought it would be of interest to you to 
have the advance copy of that material in front of you. 

‘ With those preliminary comments, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
proceed with our prepared statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are pleased to 
meet with this committee today to present, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a brief report on the current and near future 
newsprint situation. 

Members of the staff of our Forest Products Division, namely, Mr. 

F. C. Talbot, Jr., Mr. Joel B. Ware, and Mr. W. LeRoy Neubrech, 
are here to assist in answering any specific questions the committee 
may have. 

The Forest Products Division of Business and Defense Services 
Administration has prepared for your committee several statistical 
tables on newsprint covering capacity, production, imports, exports, 
inventories, consumption, prices, and wage rates. Because of limita- 
tion in time to prepare for this hearing, we were able only to have 
these tables photostated, and we have available 10 sets for your use. 

According to reliable data and information, newsprint supply and 
demand in the United States are currently in good balance, and it 
appears that this situation will prevail through 1955 and 1956. With 
the increase in world capacity and production, it also appears that 
world supply will be in reasonable balance with demand in the imme- 
diate foreseeable future. 

In 1946, annual United States newsprint capacity was at its lowest 
level in the past 50 years, amounting to 837,000 tons. Since then, | 
there has been a substantial expansion of capacity to produce news- 
print in the United States. Starting in 1950, accelerated amortization 
has been granted to facilities to produce 566,000 tons. That is on an 
annual basis. 

If all planned and projected plant capacity expansion materializes 
as now scheduled, this expanded capacity should be in operation 
(with possible exception of Alaska) by late 1956. By that time 
United States capacity should total about 1,760,000 tons, which is 
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more than twice the capacity existing 9 years previous. Assuming the 
completion of the mill recently announced by International Paper Co., 
at Mobile, Ala., and adding expected increases in other mills through 
speedups and modernization, the capacity at the end of 1957 should be 
about 1,885,000 tons. 

Of particular interest to your committee is the fact that in the last 
few years a larger part of our increased domestic needs is being met 
and will be met in the future from domestic production. For example, 
in 1949, United States production amounted to 917,778 tons or about 
16% percent of United States total supply; in 1954 production totaled’ 
1,191,760 tons, which accounted for nearly 20 percent of total supply. 

In future years additional new newsprint capacity could readily 
be built in the United States or Alaska. For example, the plan of the 
International Paper Co., as mentioned above, to build a new mill 
with an announced capacity of 100,000 tons a year, is a definite indica- 
tion that new capacity will be built when and if economic conditions 
justify. Also indicative was the announcement of Dierk’s Forests, 
Inc., on February 23, this year, that their plan to construct a new 
fifty to sixty thousand ton newsprint mill in Arkansas or Oklahoma 
has been postponed. According to a company spokesman, ‘difficulty 
in obtaining direct commitments for newsprint, as well as other 
important factors,’ were the deciding considerations in making 
this decision. 

The announcement of Dierk’s Forests, Inc., would seem to indicate 
that for the time being at least newspaper publishers in the Southern 
States are reasonably well supplied from the existing mills located in 
the South, and which, of course, will be supplemented by a fifth mill 
announced recently. 

The comparatively new and improved techniques for the pulping 
of hardwoods has added a tremendous additional supply of timber 
raw material available for future use in the United States. Through 
the use of the chemi-ground-wood pulping process, or modifications 
of this process, a substantial percentage of the ground-wood furnished 
for newsprint paper can be made from a number of dense hardwood 
species, such as beech, birch, and maple, which are particularly abun- 
dant in the Northeastern region down through New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Also, in the Lake States area, as well as throughout much 
of the Southern region, there are a variety of hardwoods such as 
cottonwood or poplar, gum, oak, maple, and so forth. For many of 
the Southern hardwood species the semichemical process is especially 
adaptable and perhaps in the future it might be possible to utilize 
some semichemical pulp as part of the newsprint furnish. 

It is evident from available statistics that the use of hardwoods in 
the manufacture of pulp and paper in the United States is growing 
rapidly. To illustrate, in 1954 our domestic mills consumed 4,801,000 
cords of hardwood pulpwood, which amounted to 16.3 percent of total 
pulpwood consumption, whereas in 1949 our mills used only 2,615,000 
cords of hardwood pulpwood, being only 13.1 percent of ‘total pulp- 
wood consumption. These figures disclose that we are now using 
2,200,000 more cords of hardwoods than 5 years ago. 

On the Pacific coast there is a large increment in second-growth 
timber which, along with existing virgin timber and the utilization 
of wood waste from sawmills and logging operations, will make it 
possible to further materially increase capacity for the manufacture 
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of pulp and paper on the west coast. For that matter, throughout 
the country, the pulp, paper, and paperboard industries’ “tree farms” 
and forestry programs are materially increasing pulpwood timber 
resources for the future. The industry now owns about 30 million 
acres of timberlands which are being maintained under good forestry 
management. This program is being extended each year. 

In Alaska, in the area of the Tongass National Forests, there is 
at present a large new pulp mill which started operations in 1954 at 
Ketchikan, while the Georgia-Pacific Plywood Corp. already has 
plans under way for the construction of a newsprint mill at Juneau. 
We understand that the United States Forest Service will present 
to your committee a statement on Alaskan timber resources. 

Over a period of years United States newsprint consumption has 
been growing at approximately 2 percent a year. During 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 United States newsprint consumption was relatively con- 
stant. This may be explained in part by the fact that during the 
past 3 years the majority of the large newspaper publishers in this 
country have narrowed their column widths. 

For 1955, most Government and private economists now expect 
business activity to increase over the previous year. On this basis 
it is estimated that newsprint consumption will resume its normal 
long term upward trend averaging about two percent a year. If 
this proves to be the case then it is estimated that United States 
newsprint consumption in 1955 will increase about 125,000 tons over 
1954. Expected expansion in United States newsprint capacity 
during 1955 substantially exceeds this estimate in increased newspint 
cons:umption. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that for the most part 
Canadian paper mills operate only on a 6-day week. Substantial 
additional output could be gained by operating 7 days a week. Re- 
cently it was announced in the press that the Canadian industry was 
seeking authorization to operate a full 7-day week, which in itself 
would add greatly to production in North America. 

In our opinion, in the United States domestic timber resources will 
continue to be the principal source of raw material for the manufacture 
of newsprint paper for many years to come. It is possible to make 
paper that can be used for the printing of newspapers from other 
fibrous materials such as waste paper and bagasse. 

In the United States we have been using in recent years around 8 
to 9 million tons of all kinds of wastepaper, largely for the production 
of many grades of paperboard and for certain grades of printing papers 
except newsprint. For these products wastepaper is normally sup- 
plemented with varying percentages of virgin woodpulp. While it 
is technically possible to produce newsprint from deinked old news- 
papers, it is apparent that this is not yet commercially feasible, since 
to the best of our knowledge there is no mill making newsprint from 
old newspapers at the present time. 

In the case of bagasse there are a number of mills throughout the 
world, particularly in Central and South America which are using 
bagasse in the production of paper, including newsprint. In some of 
these countries there is a lack of suitable forest resources for the 
manufacture of newsprint and at the same time economic conditions 
make it feasible to operate mills using bagasse. In this country there 
is one large company utilizing bagasse in the manufacture of fiber 
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building board. One new mill in the South was constructed to pulp 
bagasse and to produce newsprint paper from bagasse pulp, and is now 
producing some newsprint. 

With regard to the foreign trade of the United States in newsprint, 
it is gag a noteworthy that total United States imports of news- 
print have declined slightly from the high point of 5,033,000 tons in 
1952 receding to 5,004,000 in 1953 and 4,992,000 in 1954. United 
States newsprint consumption in this period remained relatively 
steady, increasing from 5,940,000 tons in 1952 to 6,082,000 tons in 
1954. 

Of total imports of newsprint paper in 1954, Canada supplied 
4,864,000 tons while Finland, Sweden, and other European countries 
supplied about 128,000 tons. Imports from overseas have declined 
moderately in the last several years. We anticipate that imports of 
newsprint from Canada will continue on an upward level, but at the 
same time may account for a smaller percentage of total United States 
consumption in the years ahead because of the growth in capacity and 
production in the United States. 

Partly as the result of increased domestic facilities for the manufac- 
ture of newsprint, United States exports of newsprint paper in the 
last several years have likewise increased materially. For example, 
in the years 1946 through 1950 our exports ranged from 28,000 up to 
44,000 tons per year. In 1954, exports totaled 140,000 tons, going to 
practically every geographic area of the world. The largest tonnage 
exports, however, went to South America, Europe, and the Philippines. 

In summary, our studies, based upon facts and reliable information 
indicate that newsprint production capacity in the United States and 
elsewhere in the world is increasing at a steady rate. On the basis of 
our estimates, it would appear that, for at least the next year or two 
ahead, supply and demand should be in reasonable balance. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes our prepared statement, and I might 
inject at this point, that in the relatively short time we had to do so, 
we have tried to put together in this prepared statement some of the 
facts and some of the information we felt you and your committee 
would like to know. 

Quite obviously, we could not be successful in anticipating more 
than a portion of the things you might like to know and to the extent 
that the information is available to us, and our staff can develop it, 
we would be glad to get any additional facts and information that you 
would like to have from us. 

Mr. Kuern. I have to go out for a few minutes. I have a long- 
distance telephone call. I will ask Mr. Friedel to preside. There 
may be some questions from some of the members of the committee. 
I will have some questions myself. 

Mr. Friepeu. Are there any questions? 

Mr. From. If you have any questions, we will be glad to try to 
answer them from among our staff here of the Forest Products 
Division. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Friepex. Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. One thing that comes to our attention, of course, was 
from the latter part of your report which indicates for instance last 
year that approximately 5 million tons was imported. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fiom. That is correct. 
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Mr. Beamer. And on the next page you used 6 million. 

Mr. Fiom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. Is it true that we are importing five-sixths of the total 
amount consumed? 

Mr. Fiom. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Beamer. Then, it is indicated that we are exporting a: small 
amount, 140,000 tons? 

Mr. Fiom. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. What is going to happen if that source of supply is 
cut off by an emergency? 

Mr. Ftom. You mean the importing source of supplies? 

Mr. Bramer. Yes, suppose there is such an emergency. We do 
not anticipate it. 

Mr. Fitom. That, of course, presumes that the Canadian source 
would be cut off, because virtually all of that imported tonnage comes 
from Canada. The presumption that we make, and we encounter 
in various quarters, is that for an emergency, any mobilization plan- 
ning, that Canada is looked upon as a part of the continental.resources, 
and not, as a foreign source of supply in this sense. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, the Canadian source of supply is 
the same as the native sources? 

Mr. Fitom. Yes. We think of it as a part of the continental source 
of supply, sir, and therefore, available under most any emergency. 

Mr. Beamer. What I am trying to get at is: I am wondering 
whether or not there has been much done to encourage the develop- 
ment of bagasse or any other substitute for woodpulp? 

Mr. Fiom. I think there has been considerable activity in that 
direction. Some of the people from Agriculture may be able to 
enlarge on that later. 

The interesting thing is that for the first time now we have an 
actual commercial bagasse mill in operation. Now there is an oppor- 
tunity to establish the economics and the feasibility of such an 
operation. 

Now, the practicality of it is being tested and may be proved. 

Mr. Beamer. Some of the members of this committee had an 
opportunity of visiting some bagasse plants, particularly one in Peru, 
South America, which seemed to be a successful and economical 
development, but there is a question of cost that seems to enter into it. 
They have much lower salaries and wage scales than we have in 
this country. 

Do you think that is one of the deterrent factors in the development 
of the bagasse industry in this country? 

Mr. Fiom. I would think it is certainly a factor, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. It seems unfortunate that we should have all of 
this waste, or that which otherwise seems to be wasted and could be 
converted so easily. 

We have a plant, for instance, in our own community that manu- 
facturers acoustical tile and various wallboards of the same material 
you use in making newsprint and other forms of paper. I often have 
wondered why it was not more successful or more economical possibly, 
a more economical venture. 

Mr. Fiom. Well, I think that there are a number of factors involved 
and I would not want to undertake to get into a technical discussion 
of the subject, but the availability of bagasse raw material to which 
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you refer, in relation to the availability of timber resources, is smaller 
and much more limited. Much of your bagasse is now used as a fuel 
in mills that are producing sugar, and has apparently a value there. 

Mr. Beamer. It is not completely wasted then? 

Mr. Fiom. No, sir. And, the remainder that is waste, I believe, 
in relation to the total timber resources available, is small. 

Mr. Beamer. Well, then I gather that it is not of too great concern. 

Is there any great concern expressed over the shortage of newsprint 
at the present time; do there seem to be ample supplies? 

Mr. Fiom. That is correc t, the supply appears to be ample. 

Mr. Beamer. At reasonable prices, would you say? 

Mr. From. I would say so. 

Mr. Kuein. Do you have any questions, Mr. Schenck? 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kurin. Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Flom, I would like to know what difference in 
price do we have to pay for the newsprint from Canada and that 
domestically produced. What is the advantage? 

Mr. Fiom. What is the difference in price? 

Mr. ScHENcK. Yes. 

Mr. FLtom. My impression is that the price on newsprint is similar, 
whether it comes in from Canada or is produced in this country. 

Mr. Scuenck. About the same? 

Mr. Fiom. About the same. 

Mr. Kurtn. I have a few questions I would like to clear up so 
that we can get them into the record. 

You have indicated that the United States demand will be about 
125,000 tons in 1955 over 1954 and that new capacity will be available 
to meet this. 

Do you have any estimate as to how much the additional demand 
by the rest of the world will be, especially Great Britain, where the 
supply I understand is limited and the demand is increasing? 

Mr. Fiom. Mr. Neubrech, I believe can give the figures from the 
sources we have here. I would like him to answer that. 

Mr. Nevusprecu. We, ourselves, have not made an estimate of 
world demand, but the Canadian industry in a report they issued on 
newsprint data for the year 1955, estimated world demand at 
12,114,000 tons; indicated world probable production at 12,283,000. 
They also indicated a capacity of 12,796,000. So that therefore, for 
1955, it would appear from these data that there is capacity, or 
potential production, to meet world requirements. 

Mr. Kuen. And, Mr. Flom, would you prepare a statement for 
the record listing the plants making up the increase in United States 
tonnage from 1950 to, I think you said 1,885,000 tons, by 1957. 

Mr. Fiom. We will be happy to prepare that and submit it to you. 

Mr. Kurern. And the date when the plants will come into operation? 

Mr. Fiom. Or when they did, since some of them are already in 
operation. 

Mr. Kuern. Yes. Can you also tell us what effect on availability 
of chemical pulp for newsprint is continued to be exerted by the rayon 
industry? Is rayon still going so far that manufacturers of chemical 
pulp prefer to sell for use for rayon rather than newsprint? 

Mr. From. Mr. Chairman, I would not want to pose as an expert 
on the rayon industry; but my understanding is that during the past 
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year or 2 years, the rayon industry has been in a downward trend and 
the use of pulp by the rayon industry has been off, with the result 
that some mills designed and built to produce pulp for the rayon 
industry have diverted some of their production into paper fields. 
Consequently, the trend I would say, so far as the effect of the rayon 
industry is concerned, in recent years, has been to make more pulp 
available for paper and paperboard, rather than less. 

Mr. Neubrech has some figures that might add to your information 
on that point. 

Mr. Nevsrecu. To confirm Mr. Flom’s statement: In 1954, con- 
sumption of woodpulp by rayon plants and other nonpaper plants 
totaled 762,000 tons, against 799,000 tons in 1953, or a decline of 
4.6 percent. 

Mr. Kuern. But obviously if that trend should be reversed, then 
it would take away some of the material that is now going into the 
manufacture of newsprint. 

Mr. Fiom. I think it would take away some of the surplus pulp 
that has been used by paper. 

Mr. Kuerrn. You cannot count on that, because that industry 
changes. 

Mr. Fiom. That is correct. 

Mr. Kuern. And, if there is a change that would affect it. 

Mr. Fiom. Yes. 

Mr. Kiern. Now, you have mentioned something in your state- 
ment—and I have a little knowledge of it, the fact that the papers 
are using narrower margins and narrower paper is now being used in 
printing newspapers. 

Can you tell the extent to which the narrower rolls have been 
adopted everywhere, so that there will not be continuing effect on 
production of this practice? 

Mr. Fiom. I do not think we could give you that information now. 
We might be able to develop it for you, sir. I would like to get that 
information. It has been quite general in your larger newspapers. 

Mr. Kuen. Do you have any idea as to how much paper has been 
saved by that practice? 

Mr. Fiom. No. 

Mr. Kuen. Just generally? 

Mr. Fitom. No; I could not even make an estimate. 

I might add that the saving of paper is partly a myth, because the 
paper machine is so wide, and you have to run out to the trim of the 
machine. The narrowing of the roll has reduced the consumption by 
newspaper publishers, but it has not saved the tonnage or made more 
tonnage available from the producers of newsprint, because of that 
trim problem. 

Mr. Kuern. Well then, they do use, what you call scrap? 

Mr. Fiom. They reuse it for pulp purposes, and sometimes as side 
runs, if it is of sufficient width for other uses. 

Mr. Kuen. Now, can you tell the extent to which the Canadian 
mills speedup or bottleneck change will enable continuance of 3 per- 
cent annual capacity increase? 

Mr. Fiom. Would you repeat that, sir? I am not sure I under- 
stood it. 

Mr. Kuer. The extent to which Canadian mills speedup or bottle- 
neck changes will enable continuance of 3 percent annual capacity 
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increase—I think your statement said that there was an annual 
increase of 3 percent in Canadian production. 

Mr. From. We did not cover the estimated annual increase in 
Canada, but we do have some facts here on Canadian capacity increase 
that might be of some assistance in getting at the facts that that ques- 
tion is pointed at, and I will read a couple of comments pertaining to 
it and then give the figures. 

During the last decade only one new newsprint mill has been built 
in Canada and that is the Elk Falls Co. at Duncan Bay, British 
Columbia, with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons. 

However, Canadian newsprint capacity has increased well over 
100,000 tons annually over the same period through the speedup of 
existing machines and modernization and additions of new machines 
at existing mills. 

Mr. Kiet. And I think you also said they were expecting to go on 
a 7-day-a-week basis? 

Mr. Fitom. They have asked for authority to do so. 

These capacity figures are all figured on a 6-day basis, incidentally, 
but according to the industry source from Canada, new Canadian 
newsprint capacity through 1957 is expected to be about a half a 
million tons. It is made up as follows: 

In 1955 an estimated 145,000 tons through machine improvements, 
speedups, et cetera; 

In 1956 an increase of about 160,000 tons, for the same reason; 

In 1957, 125,000 tons also through machine improvements and 
speedups, plus 80,000 tons represented by a new machine of the On- 
tario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co., at Kenora, Ontario, and 35,000 
tons, represented by a new machine at McMillan & Bloedel, Ltd., 
Port Alberni, British Columbia—this latter mill not having previously 
produced newsprint. 

That does not contemplate the gain that would come if they went 
to the 7-day operations. 

Mr. Kier. What is the further source of increased supply, par- 
ticularly in case of an emergency? Would Canadian mills have 
enough dissolving and ground pulp facilities to support a 7-day week 
running of their paper machines? 

Mr. Fiom. I cannot answer that, sir. My guess would be that 
they would have, but I am not sufficiently familiar with it. 

Mr. Kuern. You would agree, would you not, that that might be 
an important consideration for us to take into account, as to what the 
world picture might be? I am not asking you to give it now. If 
you cannot give it to us now, perhaps you can give it to us from some 
other source. 

Mr. Fiom. I think we can get the information. 

I believe during the emergency of World War II, the Canadian 
mills did run 7 days a week and were able to supply sufficient pulp 
to meet the needs. 

Mr. Kter. I was just going to say it seems to me that if they want 
to go onto that basis, they must have the facilities. 

Mr. From. I am sure they have the facilities. 

Mr. Kuern. I would like to ask just one or two more questions, 
about possible price increases of Canadian supplies. 

Do you think that the price will be increased or there will be an 
increase of some kind as a result of the drop in the Canadian dollar 
premium? 
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Mr. From. I would think that particular factor would be apt to 
have a relieving effect to the Canadian producer rather than force 
him to want to increase his price. 

Now, as far as the likelihood of a price increase is concerned, T 
would have no knowledge on that other than that for the second quar- 
ter of 1954, numerous producers of pulp have announced price in- 
creases and sometimes the increase in pulp price has an effect on the 
price of paper. However, that normally would apply more particularly 
to other paper and paperboard grades, rather than to newsprint. 

Mr. Kuern. I understand from our staff expert that that is paid 
me in United States dollars and not in Canadian dollars and there- 
ore 

Mr. Fiom. That is right. 

Mr. Kuern. And therefore the difference in the premium up there 
might result in a higher price to our domestic users. 

Mr. Fiom. It would seem to me that the narrowing of the difference 
in the value of the Canadian and United States dollars would result 
in less pressure for a price increase for that reason. 

Mr. Kier. Just one question. Can you tell us something about 
the situation with regard to sulfur? Is that easing off or getting 
tighter? 

Mr. Fiom. We have had no recent problem called to our attention 
on sulfur by the pulp and paper industry. Our assumption is that 
they have no serious worries. 

Mr. Kuern. Do any of you gentlemen have any other questions? 

Mr. Friepet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 
You said earlier that there was some falling off of rayon, that they 
were not using as much woodpulp in rayon. 

Are there any other fields that they convert woodpulp into and 
are using it in place of rayon? 

Mr. Fiom. You mean in the synthetic-fibers field? 

Mr. Frrepeu. Yes. 

Mr. Fiom. Not to my knowledge; but there may be. I am not 
familiar with the rayon industry sufficiently to know whether there 
are any new fibers that have been developed that would use wood 
fiber or pulp as a raw material. 

Mr. Frrepeu. That is all. 

Mr. Buss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuer. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Bus. Mr. Flom, in your statement you say that Dierk’s 
Forests, Inc., announced that they have decided not to go through 
with their plans to construct a 50,000 to 60,000-ton newsprint mill in 
Arkansas or Oklahoma, or their plan has been postponed, and you 
gave some reasons there. 

Would you be able to say what the important factor is there? 
What other important factors were there that you referred to? 

Mr. Fiom. Well, sir, we were quoting from a press release of the 
Dierk’s Forests, Inc., and I would not presume to say what the other 
reasons are, because I do not know. 

Mr. Busu. They say here, of course, they have postponed it because 
they had difficulty in obtaining orders for newsprint. 

Mr. Fiom. That is one of the expressed reasons; yes. 

Mr. Busu. As to why they wanted to construct that plant in 
Arkansas or Oklahoma. 
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Mr. Fiom. Yes. 

Mr. Busu. We are importing paper, newsprint, from Canada and, 
according to your statement, five-sixths of our newsprint is being 
imported from Canada; is that correct? 

Mr. Fiom. That is correct. 

Mr. Busu. Then, we are exporting so much of that paper that we 
are already importing. 

Now, who are we exporting that to? Why should we be exporting 
paper that we are importing? 

Mr. From. Well, that is a very complex operation and, of course, 
there are many things that enter into it, including the situation you 
are talking about, the location of the mill, and the location of the 
publishers who want the newsprint. 

I would suggest that the newsprint being imported from Canada 
or the newsprint that may be exported to South America or the 
Philippines or other countries, may be made in mills where it would 
not be economical to deliver it to publishers in the southern part of 
the United States, because of the transportation costs. 

Mr. BusH. One more question. Are we making any gains through 
reforestation in our own country as far as being able to grow timber 
that would be usable for pulp; are we making gains in that direction? 

Mr. Fito. I think the people from the Forest Service might be able 
to deal with that more intelligently than I, although I would make 
this comment, that a recent study by the Stanford Research Institute 
dwelt on that subject at some length and did establish the fact that 
the timber resources for pulp seemed adequate to take care of the 
projected increase in the pulp requirements over the next 20 years; 
they dealt with that in rather great detail in that report. I am 
just quoting the substance of the conclusion. 

That is due to 3 things, as I recall it, 1 is the improved forest manage- 
ment practices in this country, both private and public; 1 is the 
greatly increased use of waste wood from sawmills and logging opera- 
tions, and the third is the improved techniques referred to in our 
prepared statement for the greater use of hardwood species for pulp 
purposes. 

Mr. Busu. I was very much interested in that statement about the 
use of hardwoods for preparation of newsprint, because that seems to 
be what we can produce pretty well in the northern section of our 
country. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuern. Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Scuencx. I would like to ask Mr. Flom some questions follow- 
in the questions of my colleague, Mr. Beamer. 

Do we have a capacity to produce this approximately 5 million tons 
that are now being imported from Canada? 

Mr. Fiom. Well, sir, I would not know how to answer that. Phy- 
sically, the timber resources are available, because as indicated in the 
reference to the Stanford research report there are resources to cover 
very substantial increases in total production of paper and paper- 
board. However, that would presume, of course, a concentration of 
the increase in newsprint and an abnormal restriction of the increase 
in other pulp and paper products. That is purely an off-the-cuff 
answer, sir. 

Mr. Scuencx. Then, our production of newsprint is based on the 
production of the wood out of which we make the pulp. 
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Mr. Fiom. Substantially that is right; as it is with most other 
papers and paperboard. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Scuencx. But not by the industrial capacity to manufacture 
it? 

Mr. Fiom. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuencx. Is there any unemployment now in the newsprint- 
paper business? 

Mr. Fiom. Not to my knowledge; none whatever. 

Mr. Scuencx. How do the wage scales compare here and in Canada; 
the wages paid to employees in the newsprint industry? 

Mr. Fiom. I do not think we have figures available on the relative 
wages of the two countries. My offhand impression would be that 
there is no substantial difference in the wages of the pulp and paper 
millworkers between the two countries. 

Mr. Scuenck. Well, of course, the point is that if we were manu- 
facturing more of this newsprint paper in this country, we would have 
higher employment and hence more income—not only for employees, 
but also for taxes. So, I was wondering about that. 

Now, are we making any necessary progress in forest management 
or wood management that would probably increase our capacity in 
the reasonably near future? 

Mr. Fiom. Well, I believe my comment a short while ago was 
directed at that, although I would think the people from the Forest 
Service might talk much more intelligently to you about that than I 
can. 

Mr. Scnenck. Well, according to your figures, there were 6,082,000 
tons used in the United States in 1954, of which 4,992,000 were 
imported, which means we produced about 1,100,000 tons. To that 
would be added the 140,000 tons that we exported, which we would 
not have imported. 

The whole basis that I had in mind was whether or not we were 
using our capacity and, therefore, providing the greatest possible 
amount of employment and use of our natural resources, and United 
States capacity. That is the whole basis of the question. 

Mr. Fiom. I do not know that I can enlarge on what has been said 
on that subject. 

Normal economic factors, of course, influence such things as im- 
ports and exports and unless there are artificial controls we probably 
always will have a certain amount of both. 

Mr. Scuencx. Of course, if we are importing five-sixths of our 
requirements. 

Mr. Fiom. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Scnencx. If we are importing five-sixths of our requirements. 

Mr. From. I did not understand you. I thought that you said 
5.6 million. 

Mr. Scuencx. If we are importing that much then we are pretty 
much at the mercy of that kind of supply and if for any reason that 
supply is cut off, we are in bad shape, are we not? 

Mr. Fito. If you assume that supply potentially could be cut off, 
you certainly are. 

Mr. Scuenck. And we would not have that capacity. 

Mr. Fiom. It would not be there. 

Mr. Scuencx. And in the case of any catastrophe, we would be in 
bad shape. 
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Mr. Fiom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scoencx. The catastrophe I am talking about is not only 
economic, but otherwise. 

Mr. Fiom. Probably any such catastrophe, if it were to such an 
extent, would put us in much the same situation here. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is all. 

Mr. Fiom. Mr. Neubrech might add something. 

Mr. Kuern. Might I state that you will have an opportuntiy, Mr. 
Flom, to go over your testimony here and if there is anything that you 
want to add that might clarify the answers that you have previously 
made or in answer to any questions which have come up, it will be all 
right for you to do so at that time. 

Mr. Fiom. Thank you. 

Mr. Kuern. I assume that the other witnesses from your Depart- 
ment will probably not need to be heard? 

Mr. From. They were here to help answer any questions that. 
might arise. They have no statements which they wish to make, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kuxrn. Thank you. 

Mr. Fiom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The papers submitted by Mr. Flom are as follows:) 


[Department of Commerce release March 16, 1955] 
Review Cites INCREASED NEWSPRINT PAPER OvTPuT 


United States production of newsprint paper in 1954 totaled 1,192,000 tons 
largest domestic output since 1931, according to a review of the pulp, paper, and 
paperboard industry issued today by the Forest Products Division of the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration, United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

This increase in the production of newsprint over the 1944 low of 721,000 tons 
exemplifies the steady progress of the entire pulp, paper, and board industry dur- 
ing recent years, and reflects as well the growing demand for paper-mill products. 
The growth in United States newsprint output is largely due to expansion of 
existing mills and the construction of new ones. There are now three large news- 
print mills in the Southern States, in Texas, Alabama, and Tennessee, the latter 
having started production in 1954. A large newsprint mill in Maine started new 
facilities in 1954 through the utilization of hardwoods by the chemigroundwood 
process. Another new newsprint mill is currently planned by a major pulp and 
paper company for one of the Southern States. 

nited States apparent consumption of newsprint in 1954, approximating 
6,082,000 tons, was only about 8,000 tons less than the record consumption of 
1953. Newsprint imports, coming chiefly from Canada, totaled 4,992,000 tons 
in 1954, declining slightly from the 1953 total. United States exports of news- 
print last year, although amounting to only 140,000 tons, were nearly three times 
greater than in the preceding year. 

Newsprint paper inventories in the hands of publishers and domestic mills 
showed only a moderate downward trend from January 1, 1954, through Decem- 
ber 31, amounting to a decline in stocks of 38,000 tons. 

The review shows that the pulp, paper, and board industry of the United States 
was among the major industries of this country that recorded increases in physi- 
cal output during 1954 over 1953. Approximately 1 million tons of new annual 
paper and board capacity was added to the industry’s productive facilities last 
year, bringing total practical maximum United States capacity up to about 30 
million tons. In 1953, peak year of the recent expansion program, some 1.5 mil- 
lion tons’ capacity was added. Estimates now indicate that 1955 will bring a 
further expansion of around 500,000 tons. 

Besides the added production capacity, the year 1954 was marked by further 
activity in integration of operations, either through construction of new facilities 
or by purchase or merger with existing ones. Consolidation of companies in a 
number of instances was attributed to a need for increased diversification of 
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grades or products, according to the review. Some evidence appeared that mass- 
grade producing mills sought diversification into speciality grades, produced 
principally for many years by nonintegrated mills. 

United States production of paper and board in 1954 totaled 26.7 million tons 
compared with 26.5 million in 1953; 24.4 million in 1952, and 26 million in 1951. 
The domestic production in 1954 was supplemented by imports of 5.2 million 
tons. Exports from the United States amounted to 590,000 tons in 1954. The 
balance available for United States consumption thus amounted to 31.2 million 
tons, a slightly lower total than the estimated 1953 consumption of 31.4 million 
tons. 

Wood pulp production in the United States last year amounted to 18.3 million 
tons, compared with 17.5 million tons in the preceding year. Imports of about 
2 million tons brought the total new wood pulp supply to 20.4 million tons. Wood 
pulp exports amounted to only 442,000 tons. Domestic wood pulp consumption 
last year was 19.8 million tons, of which 19 million was used in paper and board 
manufacture, and 762,000 for nonpaper uses, with the remainder going into in- 
ventories. 

Manufacturers’ sales of pulp, paper, and board also set a new high record in 
1954. Last vear’s sales totaled $8,738 million compared with 1953 total of 
$8,704 million. 

Pulpwood receipts attained a new high in 1954, amounting to 28.6 million cords, 
or 2.6 percent more than the 1953 level. Domestic receipts of nearly 27 million 
cords in 1954 were 2.5 percent over 1953, and imports of 1.6 million cords repre- 
sented an increase of 5 percent over 1953 imports. Pulpwood consumption in 
the United States last year came to 29.2 million cords, a figure 3.8 percent higher 
than 1953 consumption, while inventories dropped 10.3 percent. 

Wood pulp production in 1954 again set a record, reaching 18,341,000 tons, a 
gain of 4.6 percent over 1953 production. New records in wood pulp consump- 
tion in paper and board production were established last vear also, reaching 19,- 
034,000 tons, for an increase of 1.9 percent above 1953 consumption for paper and 
board. Nonpaper uses of wood pulp declined 4.6 percent to 762,000 tons in 1954. 

Sale copies of the quarterly Pulp, Paper, and Board Industry Report are avail- 
able from room 6227, United States Department of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and from Department of Commerce field offices at 20 cents per 
copy. Annual subscriptions are available at the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 75 cents. 


[Vol. XI, No. 1, Pulp, Paper and Board Industry Report, Annual Review, March 1955, United States 
Department of Commerce, Business and Defense Services Administration] 


PULP, PAPER, AND BOARD 
Economic REVIEW 


(By W. LeRoy Neubrech, Deputy Assistant Director, Pulp, Paper, and Paper- 
board, Forest Products Division) 


Progress of the pulp, paper, and board industry was more evident in 1954 than 
ever before in a peacetime era. Although for 1954 as a whole the Nation’s 
aggregate production of goods and services declined only 2 percent below 1953, 
production of pulp and total paper and board not only increased over the previous 
year, but established a new historic record. The pulp, paper, and board industry 
was one of the very few major United States industries, either durable or non- 
durable, that recorded gains in physical output over 1953. 

Approximately 1 million tons of new annual paper and board capacity was 
added to the industry’s productive facilities in 1954, bringing total practical 
maximum United States capacity up to about 30 million tons by the end of last 
year. In 1953, the peak year of the recent expansion program, about 1.5 million 
tons was added to capacity. For 1955, industry estimates indicate further expan- 
sion in productive facilities of around 500,000 tons, 

The margin of capacity over current levels of production in most grades is 
sufficient to allay concern over possible near future shortages in either a peacetime 
or an emergency situation. The expansions have been made in many cases for 
the dual purpose of possible defense needs as well as taking into account the 
expected growth in our industrial and business economy, which will mean a 
continued upward growth in demand for the products of the industry. Current 
productive capacity appears to be in good proportion to the present and near 
future anticipated domestic and foreign market requirements. 

Besides adding to capacity, the year 1954 was marked by further activity in 
integration of operations, either through building of new facilities or by purchase 
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‘ or merger with existing facilities. 
products. 


largely by the nonintegrated mills. The continued economic existence 


of the three-hundred-odd independent mills will depend in large measure upon 


modernization of plant facilities. A few splendid examples of progressive 
ment in this direction were manifest in 1954. 


One of the primary general objectives of the consolidation in operations was 
for the purpose of efficiencies in operation to try to counterbalance growing costs 
Being a large user of cumber- 
some raw materials, such as pulpwood and waste paper, much concern is evident 


in capital investment, labor, and transportation. 


in devising ways and means of reducing handling costs. Going way 


the growing timber, mechanization is the keyword for forestry practices, 
utilization of waste wood through mechanical and hydraulic barking devices, 
yards, and many other innova- 
Streamlining of pulp, paper and board mill operations, speeding up ma- 
and many other improved manufacturing tech- 
niques, including lowering costs in finishing room operations, were evident in 
Marketing of former mill waste 
Rising transportation costs have meant the 
development of ways and means to cut down on skid or heavy boxed shipments, 
Integrating facilities at one location 


new methods of handling wood in pulp mill storage y 
tions. 
chines, new wider machines, 
1954 and will continue in the years ahead. 
byproducts is gaining gradually. 


especially on orders for smaller quantities. 
has meant savings in labor and shipping costs of materials. 


In a number of instances, consolidations of 
companies were largely for the purpose of increasing diversification of grades or 
There was some evidence of the mass-grade producing mills seeking 
diversification into specialty grades which have been produced for many years 
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4 TaBLE 1,—Statistical highlights 
4 : Percent 
Item and unit 1954 3 | change 
Pulpwood: LAT EAS “eal 
I tiie hts cients = das emetiungtiins neecdoundl 1,000 cords-. 28, 597 27, 867 | +2.6 
ee do....| 29, 201 98 141 | +3.8 
ii os gone l ute ecoocoenccondscndelgnues do_..- 5, 058 5, 639 —10.3 
Wood pulp (total): 
anda dne chgigtidtintusdeasi tip diwne 1,000 short tons_. 18, 341 17, 537 +4.6 
1 Sy apt ea a Kid ain vl alae anpeaeaiaiahe do_. 2,050 | 2, 158 | —5.0 
PE de athcanahn ncn cadcsasdttinacgactieann committe do_. 442 162 | +173.4 
New supply 1 Si is Rei cnn ds hte LS cde do-_. 19, 948 19, 533 | +2.1 
Consumption, RN ae ie ce do.._. 19, 796 19, 480 | +6. 6 
Paper and board. _---- Si gAe do OB do___.| 19, 034 18, 681 | +1.9 
POON ics dis edtedee OCG. 2a ed tak e..52) 762 799 | —4.6 
a paisa ndnn< 2045p <ebihentbssconguuuage deen do-_.-.| 759 738 | +2.8 
Pulp, paper. and board mills. ............-.-.--- a. 674 655 | +2.9 
PE Di itidinns piccendneccnnduannuassnnscceannal ew 85 83 | +2.4 
Market wood pulp - paper and board mills): 
Receipts pchbth Des MeRlRhc Eta ee Aedes akbhe shied OR ccc) 2, 447 | 2, 490 | —1.7 
Consumption. sin Nil wath dealin inti Mamiannaink tks wuummnictetaailiedias ~sOvens 2, 422 | 2, 500 | —3.1 
Inventories ; adn tne ee riod do.. 395 380 | +3. 9 
Market wood pulp (at nonpaper mills): | 
Receipts. ; j it do... 763 77 —1.9 
EIDE EE, ET EIT do 762 799 —4.6 
Inventories__-. shied ane : adil tinthenaieiat’ do... 85 83 +2. 4 
Waste paper: 
Receipts . . . enc! 8,025 | 8, 427 | —4.8 
Consumption. - sie SRN S tuk cxinck mmbbchbinead do 8, 064 | 8, 531 | —5.5 
Inventories do 452 | 479 | —5.6 
Paper and board production, Osc. cde ests do 26, 657 26, 528 | +.5 















Se  SUCE 3 Bis aden Gt ckebitiapoedeivens tree | 11, 615 11, 406. 

Paperboard_ a ™ ‘ .do_- 12, 047 12, 275 

Wet machine........-_.__- .do 132 | 152 

Construction paper and board............-......--.----- do-- 2, 863 2, 695 
Wholesale paper and paper 5 peat 

Sales . 4 1,000,000 dollars_- 2, 681 , 587 

Inventories sik ; .do-. 249 266 


1 New supply equals production plus imports minus exports. 


Department of Commerce, based on data from the Bureau of Census and the Office of Business 
Department of Commerce. 


Source: Prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
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Reducing distribution costs to ultimate consumers is a factor of great importance 
to the mills as well as to the wholesale merchants. The merchants have also 
encountered the 1954 trend toward smaller orders at more frequent intervals and 
demands for better services, which has meant higher operating costs. Hundreds 
of paper merchants have remodeled their warehouses and acquired new mechanical 
handling facilities to cut down on overhead costs 

The field of general commodity distribution, especially at retail levels, appears 
to be the stage setting for the next era of major change. The national growth 
in the super-self-service grocery and drugstores during the past decade would 
suggest a similar pattern in many other types of retail merchandise. The in- 
dividual sanitary packaging of foods and drugs, largely in paper or paperboard, 
made possible the serve-yourself type of operation in groceries, drugs, and allied 
lines. What will a few more years mean in thousands of other items, such as 
men’s ties, shirts, or socks; women’s hose, underwear, handbags, etc.; household 
necessities, hardware, etc.? Should self-service retailing spread to the various 
items on a national basis, the per capita consumption of paper and board should 
rise proportionately 

From a marketing point of view, more companies have been enlarging their 
operations to cover larger areas of sales distribution, in many cases national, and 
in fewer cases into selected foreign countries. Perhaps 1954 will go down in 
history as the first year of major interest of the industry into foreign markets, 
not alone for their products produced in the United States, but also the establish- 
ing of branch plants in foreign lands 

United States production of paper and board in 1954 totaled 26.7 million tons 
compared with 26.5 million in 1953, 24.4 million in 1952, and 26 million in 1951. 
Supplementing United States 1954 production of 26.7 million tons of paper and 
board were imports of 5.2 million tons, resulting in a new supply available for 
distribution of 31.8 million tons. Subtracting United States exports in 1954 
of 590,000 tons left a balance of 31.2 million tons, which apparently went into 
actual consumption during the year. Inventory levels of paper and board at 
mills, converters, and wholesale merchants remained relatively steady throughout 
1954. Total United States apparent consumption of paper and board in 1954 was 
slightly under the previous year. In 1953 apparent consumption was 31.4 
million tons as against approximately 30 million tons in both 1952 and 1951. 

United States production of newsprint paper in 1954, totaling 1,192,000 tons, 
was the largest domestic output since 1931. Domestic output of newsprint paper 
has been rising steadily since 1946 following the low point of 1944, when only 
721,000 tons were produced. There are now three large newsprint mills located 
in our Southern States, 1 in Texas, 1 in Alabama, and 1 in Tennessee, the latter 
having started production in 1954. These mills, coupled with expansion of other 
existing mills, have added materially to domestic production capacity. A large 
newsprint mill in Maine started new facilities in 1954 through the utilization of 
hardwoods by the chemi-ground wood process. Another large domestic pulp and 
paper company has announced plans to construct a new newsprint mill in one of 
the Southern States. 

United States apparent consumption of newsprint in 1954, totaling 6,082,000 
tons, was only slightly less than the indicated record consumption of 6,090,000 
tons in 1953. Imports of newsprint, largely from Canada, totaled 4,992,000. re- 
cording a slight decline under 1953. United States exports of newsprint in 1954 
amounted to 140,000 tons, being nearly 3 times greater than in 1953. Inventories 
of newspring paper in the hands of publishers and domestic mills showed only a 
moderate downward trend from January 1 througn December 31, 1954, amount- 
ing to a decline in stocks of 38,000 tons 

Wood pulp production in tne United States in 1954 was 18.3 million tons com- 

ared witn 17.5 million tons in 1953; and 16.5 million tons in both 1952 and 1951. 
Bupplementiag United States production of wood pulp in 1954 were imports of 


2,050,000 tons, bringing total news supply last year to approximately 20.4 million 
tons. From the standpoint of distribution, exports accounted for 442,000 tons; 
United States consumption in paper and board manufacture absorbed 19,034,000 
tons; nonpaper users accounted for 762,000 tons; and the balance into inventories. 

United States consumption of total wood pulp in 1954 in — and board plus 


nonpaper users, amounting to 19.8 million tons, compares with 19.5 million tons 
in 1953; 18 million tons in 1952; and 18.5 million tons in 1951. 

The upward trend in wood-pulp consumption as a major raw material in paper 
and board production, influenced to an important degree by the upeuge in the 
new advances in hardwood pulping, including semichemical and chemi-ground- 


wood, is indirectly disclosed by the lowered level of wastepaper consumption in 
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1954. Last year, total wastepaper consumption was 8,064,000 tons as compared 
with 8,531,000 tons in 1953; 7,881,000 tons in 1952, and 9,071,000 tons in 1951. 

From the standpoint of dollar value of manufacturers sales of pulp, paper, and 
board and products, the industry also set a new high record in 1954. Last year 
sales totaled $8,738 million compared with $8,704 million in 1953, $7,979 million 
in 1952, and $8,477 million in 1951. 

A sizable part of the movement of many grades and products of the industry 
move to final demand through wholesale paper merchants. In 1954 such prod- 
ucts were valued at $2,681 million as against $2,587 million in 1953; $2,461 
million in 1952, and $2,678 million in 1951. 

Comparing 1954 value of sales data as related to volume of production against 
corresponding data for 1953, indicates that the price levels of the industry 
remained generally steady during the past year. This is borne out by the price 
indexes compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics which show only minor or 
no changes between the 1954 and 1953 price levels of wood pulp, the major 
grades of paper and paperboard, or in converted products. Wastepaper prices 
(except for books and magazines) showed moderate declines in 1954 from their 
1953 levels. The average price index of all commodities (except foods) averaged 
114.5 in 1954 (1947-49 equaled 100) as against 114 in 1953. Pulp, paper, and 
products as a group stood at 116.3 for 1954 as against 116.1 in 1953. 

In the field of foreign trade, the industry continues to be a major factor. In 
1954, imports (consisting largely of pulpwood, wood pulp, and newsprint) totaled 
$925 million, while exports of pulp, paper, board, and products amounted to 
$228 million. 

From the standpoint of employment, the pulp, paper, board, and products 
manufacturing industries rank very important. In 1954, the average number 
of wage earners totaled 436,000 and were paid wages amounting to $1,680 million. 


Production workers and wages, pulp, paper, and allied products industries 


| \| 


Average Tint Average | "ae 1} Average Ro 
number i, | number | Fi | number i 
Year | of wage wees Year of wage Sree Year | of wage on 
earners |. | (millions) earners, |(millions) earners | (millions) 
(thousands) (thousands) ean 
| | 
ie. 22 94 | 36 || 1939. ...-- 265 310 || 1952___-- 422 | 1,514 
1909 _. | 145 | 68 1949__....- 382 1, 111 1953 441 | 1, 676 
 ——— 208 | 213 1950. 404 1, 284 1954 oa 436 | 1, 680 
1929 aa mt 233 ath 3eOka5.--- 420 1, 436 





1 Preliminary. 


Source: Prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration 
based on data furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


InpustrRY TRENDS 


(By Wallace H. Pederson, Program Executive for Paper, Forest Products Division, 
BDSA) 


PULPWOOD 


The 1954 pulpwood picture was one of satisfactory supplies, a record consump- 
tion of 29.2 million cords, a further reduction of inventories from the high levels 
of 1951 and 1952 and a continued increase in the use of hardwoods and sawmill 
waste. 

The record level of receipts reached in 1954 at 28.6 million cords was 2.6 percent 
above the 1953 level. Domestic receipts of nearly 27 million cords was 2.5 
percent over 1953, while imports of 1.6 million cords pulpwood in 1954 increased 
5 percent from the 1953 level. 

Domestic consumption of pulpwood in 1954 at 29.2 million cords was 3.8 per- 
cent above 1953 while inventories of pulpwood dropped 10.3 percent. Regionally, 
there was considerable variation from the United States total pulpwood pattern. 
In the Northeast region 1954 consumption was virtually the same as in 1953, 
while inventories declined over 300,000 cords down to 1,335,000 cords, the lowest 
year-end inventory, with the exception of 1950, since 1946. The receipts and 
consumption of pulpwood in the Appalachian region were above the 1953 level 
while inventories showed a decline. The increase of 155,000 cords in consumption 
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was due in large degree to the new newsprint mill which began operation in Ten- 
nessee during the year. The consumption of pulpwood in the Lake States region 
during 1954 was 2,957,000 cords about 80,000 cords below the 1953 rate. The 
consumption of 15,014,000 cords of pulpwood in the Southern region (over half of 
the total United States consumption) was 262,000 cords above the previous record 
set in 1953. The western region consumption of pulpwood in 1954 at 5,425,000 
cords, showed the largest increase (741,000 cords) over the previous year. It 
should be noted that this increase does not represent that amount of virgin timber 
since a large percentage of the pulpwood consumed in the West consists of chips 
produced from sawmill and other wood waste. 


WOOD PULP 


Wood-pulp production in 1954 again set a record reaching 18,341,000 tons, an 
increase of 4.6 percent over 1953. All grades of pulp except unbleached sulphite 
showed production increases over a year ago, with bleached sulphate showing the 
largest (295,000 tons), and dissolving and special alpha next with a gain of 114,000 
tons, due largely to several new mills that came into production during 1954. 
Semichemical pulp production continued to grow in importance reaching 1,126,000 
tons in 1954. This represents not only an increase of 100,000 tons over 1953 
production, but what is more significant the rise of 620,000 tors since 1949. 

Wood pulp consumpticn in paper and board production also set new records in 
1954, reaching 19,034,000 tons, an increase of 1.9 percent above 1953. Non- 
paper uses of wood pulp declined 4.6 percent to 762,000 tons in 1954. 1954 market 
wood pulp consumption by paper and board mills declined 3.1 percent (78,000 
tons) indicating that integrated mills accounted for the increased paper and board 
production. 

The most significant market pulp development in 1954 was not the decline in 
consumption but the shift in the source of such pulp. Receipts of market pulp 
from United States pulp mills rose from 1,155,000 tons in 1953 to 1,226,000 
tons in 1954, an increase of 71,000 tons, while European market pulp receipts at 
paper and board mills declined 135,000 tons. With the increases in United 
States pulp production that have occurred, market pulp-consuming mills have 
become less dependent on overseas imports. This growing self-sufficiency on 
the part of the United States paper industry would be most important in times 
of a national emergency. 

Market pulp inventories of paper and board mills at the end of 1954 showed 
an increase of only 15,000 tons, or 3.9 percent over year-end inventory for 1953. 
Total pulp inventories of pulp, paper and board and nonpaper mills as of December 
31, 1954, were 759,000 tons, an increase of 2.8 percent over the end of 1953. 

1954 imports of wood pulp of 2,050,000 tons were 108,000 below 1953 with 
Canadian pulp being slightly above 1953 and, as mentioned above, European 
imports accounting for the decline. 

Exports of wood pulp in 1953 rose to 442,000 tons, the highest level since 1940, 
and 280,000 tons (173 percent) above the 1953 exports of 162,000 tons. The 
increases over 1953 were in all grades with dissolving grade exports showing the 
largest rise, 84,000 tons. 

WASTE PAPER 


The consumption of waste paper in 1954 was 8,064,000 tons, a decline of 5.5 
percent from 1953, which was largely caused by the drop in paperboard production, 
the major user of waste paper. Year end inventories of waste paper at paper and 
board mills for 1954 were 452,000 tons, 5.6 percent below inventories at the end 
of 1953. 
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PAPER AND BOARD 


Paper and board production in 1954 set a new record, with 26,657,000 tons, 
surging ahead of 1953, principally the result of the high activity during November 
and December 1954. A year ago estimates of 1954 production ranged from 5 to 
10 percent below 1953, and even as late as the fall of 1954 production was expected 
to be 1 to 3 percent below 1953. 

Paper production, including building paper, was 12,971,000 tons in 1954, an 
increase of 249,000 tons over 1953. This increase more than offset the decline in 
board production of 120,000 tons from 1953. Newsprint production rose to 
1,192,000 tons in 1954, reflecting the production of a new Southern mill and 
increased production in the Northeast. All other grades of paper reflected 
increased production in 1954, except book papers whose production dropped 
63,000 tons to 1,560,000 tons in 1954 and special industrial papers which declined 
28,000 tons. 

The decline in overall board production, including building boards, in 1954 to 
13,686,000 tons from 13,806,000 tons in 1953 is attributable mainly to the drop in 
containerboard production to 6,432,000 tons from the 1953 record level of 6,613,000 
tons. Folding boxboard and building board showed production gains in 1954 
over 1953 levels, but the other grades of board, such as special food board, set-up 
boxboard, and miscellaneous paperboard showed declines when comparing 1954 
production with 1953. 

WHOLESALE TRADE 


Wholesale paper merchant sales in 1954 also reached a record level being $2.7 
billion, 3.6 percent above the 1953 sales. Inventories dropped 6.4 percent to 
$249 million, reflecting the desire of merchants to keep stock at reasonable levels 
consistent with their ability to obtain needed supplies from the paper mills. 
Commerce field offices report that wholesale merchants generally have been able 
to keep prices steady although there is strong competition, which has been not so 
much pricewise but rather in better customer service. 


IMPORTS 


Wood-pulp imports trends have been analyzed under the previous section on 
wood pulp. 

Paper and paperboard imports in 1954 totaled 5,169,000 tons, a decline of 
44,000 tons from the 1953 level. Newsprint accounting for all but 78,000 tons 
of the total paper showed a minor drop of 12,000 tons. All other grades of 
paper except writing paper, greaseproof and waterproof papers and tissue paper, 
registered small decreases in 1954 when compared with 1953. Greaseproof and 
waterproof paper imports in 1954 were 2,880 tons, an increase of 1,111 tons over 
1953, and 2,316 tons over 1952 imports. Imports of tissue and crepe paper in 
1954 were 1,751 tons, an increase of over 1,000 tons over 1953. 

Paperboard imports declined 25,000 tons in 1954 when compared with 1953, 
with container board accounting for 11,000 tons of the drop. 

Imports of paper and paperboard products were virtually the same as in 1953 
with no significant shifts among the various types. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of wood pulp at 442,000 tons in 1954 were 280,000 tons above the 1953 
level and indicated that the United States is actively becoming a major supplier 
of wood pulp to world markets. 

Paper exports increased from 189,000 tons in 1953 to 326,000 tons in 1954, with 
newsprint increasing from 47,000 tons to 140,000 tons, kraft papers rising from 
26,000 tons in 1953 to 41,000 tons in 1954. Other grades of paper showed less 
significant increases in export during 1954. 

Paperboard exports in 1954 at 264,000 tons were 70,000 tons above 1953, with 
container-board showing the largest increase (60,000 tons) as 1954 exports were 
170,000 tons and 1953 exports 110,000 tons. The 1954 level of 170,000 tons was 
120,000 tons over 1949. 

Paper and paperboard products showed a minor increase in exports in 1954 
when compared with 1953, with the increase of 2,600 tons being the result o 
minor shifts in the various items included in this group. 
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MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 
SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
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TABLE 2.—Pulp, paper, and board highlights 


{In millions] 











; 
Item and unit | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1949 | 1048 | 1947 

— ane | = on | | | — 
Pulpwood consumption. ____. ---------cords_.| 29.2 28.1 | 26.5 | 26.5 23.6 | 19.9| 21.2] 19.7 
Woodpulp production_-.---- . --------toens._| 18.3 | 17.5 | 16.5} 16.5 14.8) 12.2) 129] 11.9 
Woodpulp consumption !__.._.....----- ----do....| 19.0 | 18.7 | 17.3 | 17.7 | 16.5 13.6 | 14.4} 13.3 
Wastepaper consumption !_ __._... La Sal do...-| 81] 8&5] 7.9] 9.1 8.0} 6.6] 7.6 8.0 
Paper and board production - -. . do...-| 26.7 | 26.5 | 24.4 | 26.0 | 24.4 | 20.3 | 21.9| 21.1 
Woodpulp imports...........----.--- ---5-/00...-]-21] B32) 1.01 24) 24 | 1.8) 22) 23 
Newsprint imports...........--- bin onie ee ae ae 5.0} 5.0) 5.0; 50) 49] 46) 44) 4.0 

j | | i 


1 In manufacture of paper and board only. 
Source: Bureau cf the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 3.—Total value of sales of the pulp, paper, board and products 
manufacturing industry 


Millions of Millions of 





Year | Year 








| dollars dollars 
1939 ; 1,785 || 1947_.___- | 5, 764 
1940 —e bie | 2,064 || 1948___- : = | 6, 060 
1941 | 2,836 |} 1949.....__- ee 5, 448 
1942 2,965 || 1950__- a 6, 976 
1943 . Paacasees 3, 389 || 1951_ | 8, 477 
1944 at ah ieee ae RE ta a li celts ha oii balers | 7,979 
1945__- juceeaa be 3,725 || 1953 1... +B el SEER 8, 704 
1 Loree eee Gee hr 106s. <s-:. a ns ene eanne 8, 738 
1 Revised. 


? Preliminary. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. The estimated dollar total of sales 
represents receipts of all operators of pulp, paper, paperboard and product manufacturing companies. The 
figures include data for both corporate and noncorporate businesses but are comparable to the sales data for 
corporations in Statistics of Income published by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


TaBLE 4.—Total United States imports and exporis paper base stocks, paper and 
manufactures 


{In millions of dollars] 





Year | Imports Exports | Year Imports Exports 
| | 

1939. ___. ee $215 UN SON a = $746 $107 
WOR. ode bobokssdddeas oa 298 TON la ana rR pete 958 231 
1946...-... - 419 SI MIL, oes bonedcakcas 92! 193 
OW. Ai5c0 ee, REET 657 ONIN (5 028s Sot at Om Se 933 153 
WM: . .. ic ka ao 754 | Se TOME 4p sede acho ted. totce | 925 | 228 
1949 mertarengeenngen 666 113 


! Preliminary. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 5.—Annual value of sales of United States wholesale distributors of paper and 
ats products, 1939-54 











Millions of || > Millions of 
Year dollars | Year dollars 
a as ae ae ee } $575 RSE ee a ee, ee oP $1, 828 
1940 én i Lin sosties Mile 608 a aay a ae seein | 1, 902 
i ccatittinbidultttnns tdi iatuliblteda | 739 CF eae a Dandies | 1, 735 
Sib culcstinicdusses<dsanectiodsohecadl a ace ticicn csdladvudineantadaces 2, 266 
1943. ~ mret cert “ rar er ee ooh aubarel 2, 678 
itachi a a a Sear sl 878 Na ac i iihiitl asia mainataiale | 2, 461 
IGOR. Sc ndstasidwad. eo aumeaaabveis: ahd sate taal GOD Hib tsk cinttaiien dé seen etudliuiscdade } 2, 587 
lcanesenteicalanbeae alee IE WE inincsnicavcncaaneniebtaniads 2, 681 
| 
1 Revised. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
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TaBLE 6.—Monthly value of sales of United States wholesale distributors of paper 
and its products, 1947-54 


[Millions of dollars] 


1954! 1953 1952 


| 


223 210 213 
201 192 198 
217 220 207 
209 216 208 
200 205 198 
213 200 185 
210 216 185 
245 233 201 
= 238 235 221 
October | 240 232 234 
November 247 216 | 203 215 
December 238 212 | 208 181 164 


-hidheniciaeshd ee tlh erin Eee 
2, 681 | 2, 587 | 2,461 | 2,678 1, 902 1, 828 














1 Preliminary. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 


TaBLE. 7.—Pulpwood: United States annual receipts, imports, consumption and 
inventories, 1944-54 


[1,000 standard cords—roughwood basis] 





| 
Item 1954! | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 


Receipts, total 28, 597 |27, 867 |27, 375 22, 546 |19, 266 |22, 333 |20, 619 |18, 978 |16, 982 


sa | — 


26,973 |26,319 |25,065 |25, '20, 712 |17, 619 |20, 026 |18, 542 |16, 932 |15, 253 
Imported 1,624 | 1,548 | 2,310 1, 834 | 1,647 | 2,307 | 2,077 | 1,996 | 1,729 


Northeast, total 3, 832 | 4, 549 3,295 | 3,275 | 4,039 | 4,135 | 3,650 | 3,389 


3, 250 2, 235 | 2,366 | 2,666 | 2,970 | 2,508 2, 311 
, 1,373 | 1,165 | 1,142 | 1,078 | 


Appalachian, total_.._| ra, | 1, 784 | 1, 623 | 1,716 


Domestic 1, 763 | 1,610 | 1, 
Imported 2... ...- 21 13 


Lake States, total __.- 2 3,031 | 2,900 | 2,919 


Domestic 2, 344 | 2,154 | 2, 239 
Imported 746 680 


South, total , 8, 
Domestic 382 | 8, 


West, total | | 8, 482 | 3,734 


Domestic 3, 3, 581 
Imported 2 153 











Consumption, total___| E 19, 945 |21, 189 |19, 714 





Northeast 3 3,814 


3, 
1, 
2, 
8, 
3, 


1 
Inventories, total... 2 ; 4, 
Northeast | 1,442 


Appalachian 30: 36 72 
Lake States 986 x 1, 487 
291 

















1,079 974 














1 Preliminary. 
2 Imports to Appalachian and West regions included in Northeast to avoid disclosure of individual com-.- 
pany data. 


Note.— Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Sources: Prepared by the Forest Products Division—Business and Defense Services Administration. 
Data covering 1944, Forest Products Bureau, War Production Board; data covering 1945 to 1954, inclusive— 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 8.— Wood pulp—United States annual imports and exports, 1943-54 


Imports, total 


Bleached sulfite: Rayon 
and special chemical | 
SS 
Bleached sulfite: Other. -- 
Unbleached sulfite 
Bleached sulfate 
Unbleached sulfate 
Soda 
Chemical screenings. - oo--] 
Bleached mechanical 
Unbleached mechanical _--| 
Mechanical screenings - --| 


| 1953 | 1952 | 


/1, 937 


223 
277 
432 


519 | 
208 


1951 


|2, 361 


231 
349 
557 
522 
336 
33 
10 
18 
300 





1950 


2, 385 |1, 


5 | 


[1,000 short tons] 


1949 | 1948 | 
| 


1947 | 





1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 





218 | 301 


Exports, total.....__| 


Bleached sulfite: Rayon | 
and _ special | 
grades 

Bleached sulfite: Other-- 

Unbleached sulfite 

Bleached sulfate 

Unbleached sulfate 

Soda. 

Screenings and other wood 


200 | 











— 
_ 
-_ 


mm Crm oo OD 
=k 


13| | 2 
17; 38} 45 
27| 46| 9 
6} 7] 16 


60 | 106 | 
| wm} am] 5 
1 1| @® 1 


121 


_ 
Nr sto 











1 Preliminary. 
2 Included with mechanical screenings. 
3 Less than 500 tons. 


Note.—Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


| 


TaBLE 9.—Total United States annual woodpulp imports all grades—by major 
countries of origin 


[1,000 short tons] 





Country 


2,050 | 2,158 | 1,937 2, 361 | 
| 


1, 877 

336 190 
133 | 160 145 183 | 
15 | 37 | 21 36 | 
BED OR ac raakndcctttucans | ll 3 | | 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Includes Newfoundland. 


Total... 


Canada ? 
Sweden 





1, 678 oa 1,614 | 1,578 


Note.—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
based upon data from the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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TaBLE 10.—Wood pulp—United States annual production and domestic consump- 
tion in paper and board manufacture 


[1,000 short tons] 








Item 


Production, total 


Special alpha and dissolving , 
| 2,383) 2,323 


Sulphate, total 


Bleached 
Semibleached_-_____-..__-- 
Unbleached 


SE; cance nunwosesde esta ; 
Groundwood -. -- 

Defibrated, exploded, ge. 
Semichemical . Aiea 
Screenings, damaged, ‘ete. __- 


Consumption, total 
Special alpha and dissolving I 
Sulphire, total 3 


Bleached 3 
Unbleached 


Sulphate, total 


Bleached 
Semibleached 
Unbleached 


Groundwood 

Defibrated, exploded, etc... 
Semichemical.__-- 

Screenings, damaged, etc- -_- 


1 Preliminary. 


| 19541 


I18, 34117, 837 


1953 


1952 | 1951 


16, 473 


1950 sou kanes 1947 


|12, 207 


12, 872 





791| 17 


374 


| 2, 162 


11, 946 
@) 
2, 796 


1945 


10, 167 
@) 
2, 360 





1, 455 
707 


1, 902 
894 


1, 544 
| 816 





5, 977 


264 
4, 595 


| 1, 118) 


5, 357 
909 
193 

4, 255 


3, 618 


4, 472 


705 
149 








| 2, 428) 2, 343| 
1, 203] 1, 153| 
1, 126| 1; 029 

170) 140 


119, 034| 18, 681 


17, 737 


“902 
| 1, 961 
5 604 


506 
130 





1, oo 


13, 636) 


14, 375 


492 
2, 050) 


1, 252 


13, 252 


| 430 
1, 696 


691 


} 519 
|10, 825 





= 56 
56| 3, o11| 

| 2,068 
| “” 943) 


110, 278 
2, 906 
354 
7,018 
504 
2, 523 
1, 143 
1, 022 








144 


2 Included in bleached sulfite for 1944-48. 
3 Includes special alpha and dissolving for 1944-48, 


NorTe.— Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


| 3, 240 


1, 944 

1, 027) 

9, 136 

2, 500 = 
308 

6, 328) 6, 307 


2, 037) 
1, 203 


9, 310 





52 





3, 276, 2, 986 


my 


44) 2, 583 


(?) 





2, 029) 1, 856 
1, 247) 1, 161 


8, 381) 6, 678 
1, $62) 1,484 

277 
6, 130 4, 916 








4,1: 124 


184) 


1, 346 
1, 237 





756 
168} 156 
3, 756) 3, 719 





484 

2,610) 2, 752 
1,064) 944 
828] 797 
ce 159 


550) 526 
2, 483) 2, 184 
932; 602 
685) 502 
1 131 


2 
485 
149 





| 2,133 


a 1, 181 


~~ 492i 


440; 418 
1, 905) 1, 830 
684; . 661 


|} 833 436 
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TABLE 11.—Wood pulp—Year-end inventories, pulp, paper and board mills only, 













































































1945-64 
[1,000 short tons] 
Item | 1954! | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 
— | 1 
Wood pulp, | 
es cca 674 655 711 611 492 512 710 710 490 555 
Peas ieee I 
Special alpha and 
dissolving --.....- 63 54 63 24 15 29; @) (2) (2) @) 
| — = Seas 
Sulfite, total #____-- 215 228 256 239 193 238 370 369 232 299 
Bleached ?____. 124 115 120 112 86 100 157 163 107 127 
Unbleached _--- 91 113 136 127 107 138 213 206 125 173 
Sulfate, total........ 305| 288| 298| 231 197; 147| 226| 244| 176 179 
Bleached...---- 190 178 166 114 108 69 67 65 36 39 
Semibleached - - 16 15 11 8 5 5 7 7 4 6 
Unbleached -__- 99 95 121 110 | 84 73 152 171 135 135 
[a = —1 == — | = = 3 
Sel Soe ciaivnsie 16 17 16 | 16 11 15 24 22 17 12 
Groundwood.....-.| 53 53 63 85 | 70 65 | 74 63 56 53 
Miscellaneous... -- ; 22 15 15 17 7 17 16 13 9 12 





1 Preliminary. 
2 Included in bleached sulfite for 1945-48. 
3 Includes special alpha and dissolving for 1945-48, 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 





TABLE 12.— Wood pulp in other than paper and board manufacture, 1951-54 


[1,000 short tons] 


Receipts, total 


Special alpha and dissolving 
All other 


Domestic, total 


Special alpha and dissolving 
Re ininehidceennn 4 


a es cist wecccnanecécetdngenvsdids 
Special alpha and dissolving................--...-----.- 
All other. _..--- pa daa ident ita nthnagitends a 


CI nish attics <—peghas aaccnnnecamnmigheaseins 
Special Alpha atid diesoiving............................-... 
Pt ath te 


tc octiinnsittiiiaenivnicae vata 


Special alpha and dissolving 
All other_...-. i aadiincaiieenenedineate 


1 Preliminary. 
? Not available. 
3 Includes a small quantity from overseas. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


60856—56——-3 












































1954! | 1953 1952 | 1951 
763 778 | 783 730 
663 | 690 705 Q) 
100 | 88 7 (2) 
519 | 544 | 560 488 
451 | 485 | 502} (2) 
68 59 58 @) 
244 | 227 | 223 242 
212 | 202 203 (2) 
31 | 25 2| (@ 
| ae 762} 799 | 755 ‘714 
661 | 713 76 (?) 
101 86 | 79 (2) 
85 | 83 106; 7 
78 | 77 | 101 72 
7 | 6 5 6 
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TABLE 13.—Market wood pulp '\—paper and paperboard mills only—annual 
receipts, consumption, and inventories, 1947-54 


{1,000 short tons] 


Item | 1954 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 1949 | 1948 | 1947 


WOOD PULP, TOTAL ALL GRADES | | 
; | | 
Receipts, total .-| 2,447 2, 490 2, 276 2, 819 | 2,916 2, 152 | 2, 571 | 


Domestic __...| 1,226 | 1,155 | 1,120 | 1,297 | 1,213 | 938 | 1,0°0 | 
Imported wees 221 | 1,335 1, 156 1, 5% 22 | 1, 703° | 4, 214 | 1, 511 | 


Canada and Newfoundland.| 40| 819 | 846 | 1,054 | "976 707 | 917 
Babee. csi. .....223.. 381; 516] 310] 468 727; 507| 594] 


Consumption (purchased pulp) | 
total . - .| 2,422 2,500 | 2, : 4 , 902 | 2,325 | 2,586 
Inventories (purchased Pulp) | | | | } | 
total ini 395 | 380 | Cbd: 4: 3). oO) 


Domestic shipments, total 2 , 145 7 | #1, 05¢ 25: 147 905 | 1,024 | 


SULFITE, ALL GRADES | tite a a 
| i | | 
Receipts, total___. 1,107 A, 139 ,398 | 1,466 | 1,209 | 1, 474 


Domestic 5 r 563 | 595 | 4 672) 588} 649 | 


Imported j 5 544 | 696 | 794 | 621 | 825 


Canada and Newfoundland 365 336 | 402 498 | 370 525 
European 36 142 198 | d 251 300 


Consumption, total- 1,039 | 1,147| 1,112 | 1,362 84 | 1,313 | 1,455 
Inventories, total... - | y é 202 ie 194 | 297 
Domestic shipments ? | | 563 | 720 | 555 | 76 642 


SULPHATE, ALL GRADES 


Receipts, total 





EO saikanscccuacaoces cea 
Imported | 








Canada and Newfoundland -| 
OR cn vicmvisnns “ini 








Consumption, total_....-.- 
Inventories, total 
Domestic shipments 2 








GROUNDWOOD AND OTHER GRADES 


Receipts, total 





Domestic @ 7 | 216 163 
Imported j 207 | 7 229 166 














Canada and Newfoundland _| “150, “163| 238] | 187 129 
European 57 | 5 | 39 | | 42 37 


Consumption, total.....-- vical et eT 461 | 442 | 346 
Inventories, total_ 5 37 | 52 49 46 
Domestic shipments 2. .......-.....- | d 160 | 172 201 148 

| | | 























1 Market pulp eensists of domestic or imported pulp purchased from a mill not under the same ownership 


contro] as the purchaser. 
2 Suipments by domestic pulp mills to domestic paper and paperboard mills. The difference between 
shipments and receipts may be explained in part by “‘in transit’? pulp and probable incomplete reports 


on domestic shipments. 








dig 
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TABLE 14.—Waste fibrous materials—United States annual receipts, consumption, 
and inventories, 1944-54 


[1,000 short tons} 


Item 1954!) 1953 | 1952 1951 1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 | 19442 











Receipts, total.......-----.----|9, 200 |9, 769 |9, 045 | 10,715 |9,399 |7, 759 |9, 120 |9, 434 |8, 895 |8, 194 | 8,359 
| i aed inert fn mn ee rere 

Waste paper... am 8, 025 |8, 427 |7,815 | 9, 252 |7,964 |6, 522 |7, 605 |7, 875 |7, 487 |6, 824 | 6, 937 
Rags. - ---- iasonee 308 | 320/ 318 396 | 440] 378| 407| 445| 427] 392| 431 
Other. -- ww ‘ 867 |1, 022 912 1, 067 995 | 859 1,108 |1,114 |} 981 | 978); 991 
Consumption, total__..--- 9, 276 |9, 785 |9,092 | 10, 528 |9,395 |7, 815 |9, 036 |9, 535. 8, 661 8, 143 8, 244 
Waste paper... isa 8, 064 (8, 531 |7, 881 9, 071 |7,956 6,600 \7, 584 |8, 009 |7. 278 \6,800 | 6, 859 
Rags. - - ‘ 317 325 325 389 | 442 382 416 462 | 403 | 414 428 
CER = a dated on xats wah 895 | 929) 886] 1,068} 997] 833 |1,036 |1,064| 980] 929 957 
Inventories, total. jadwobs 1, 023 |1, 082 |1, 095 1, 163 966 998 1,129 |1, 087 11, 078 | 840 | 837 
Waste paper-............- 452 479 522 589 387 397 517 | 521! 6515 | 327 | 315 
Rags... : 40 49 54 61; 54) 56 68 | 67) 77] 53} 79 


Other i ae 531 | 554| 519 513 | 525] 545| 554| 499] 486| 460| 443 
| | | 


— ———-- — - a a 


1 Preliminary. 
2 1944 receipts and inventories were reported by a few mills other than paper and paperboard mills. Data 
for the remaining years are for paper and paperboard mills only. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, and Forest Products Bureau, War 
Production Board, 
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TasBLE 15.—Paper and paperboard— United States production, 1944-54 





Type of product 





I Ci ie eae 


IOWEIOINE s « o casddénccccictcus 
Groundwood................ 
Printing 
Converting and other. - 
Machine coated paper-.--_-.- 
eee ae 
General printing_ * 
Converting 
Other book paper. ---..-- 
PU BR an oc ddscce kasesi 





Bristols. 

Thin paper ?_ 
Coarse paper, total. .......-- 

Glassine, greaseproof 
and vegetable parch- 


Se 
Shipping sack........... 
Converting 
Special industrial paper in- 
cluding absorbent paper -.- 
Sanitary paper.............. 
Tissue paper 
vs paper and Iinsula- 
Ne sa iaciieccnncibets 


Board, all types, total. .......... 


Container board_............ 
Folding boxboard 
Special food board._......... 
Set-up boxboard._.........-- 
Cardboard 
Building board.............-. 
Wet machine board ---.....- 
ices icidasacennean 


1 Preliminary. 


[1,000 short tons] 


11954) 1953 | 1952 ral 























26, 65726, 528|24, 423 26, 048 24, 375 20, 316 
12, 971/12, 722|12, 197|13, 011,12, 064 10, 349 
| ee | | ero ae 
1, 192] 1,069) 1, 109) 1,108) 1,013} 918) 
808] 771] |806| 791) 705| 674 
611; 600/ 589] 519} 488] 484 
197} 171) 217| 172] 217; 190 
1, 215] 1, 182} 1,096! 1,113] 1,020) 887 
1, 560| 1, 623| 1, 482| 1,610] 1,579] 1,416 
956| 1,020] "959/ 1,035) 1,008) 
582} 593} 513| 558] 557| 476 
22} 10; 10) 18] 141 ~~ 14) 
1,324) 1,298] 1,295! 1,366] 1,199) 1,015 
1, 043} 1,034] 1,052) 1,003} | 958! | 806 
115; 123} 132) 161) 138| 120} 
928) 911} 920) 932} 820) 686) 
81} 70| 59} 63] 61] 63 
107; 107) 106; 109} 102) 79 
93) 871 78] 101) 78 67 
3, 429] 3,399] 3, 238| 3, 267| 3,298) 2,758 
138} 149} 138} 177} 162) 141 
630| 640/ 651; 705) 713) 692 
936] 946) 797; 838] 754| 690! 
782} 710) 753| 849] 748) 510 
943} 954] 899] 1,057, 921) 725) 
526} 554) 514) 536; 460) 334 
1, 320| 1, 278| 1, 148] 1, 244| 1, 148) 1, 008) 
21 a 209} | 229} '217| | 187 
1, 356] 1,316) 1,298} 1,386) 1,425) 1, 151 
13, 686 13, 806 12, 226 13, 037 12,311) 9, 967 
——_— oe 
6,432. 6,613) 5,766. 6,323) 5,830! 4, 680) 
2, 485| 2,429, 2,193) 2,362, 2,352) 1, 943) 
041 968| 799) 772} 655) 516 
710) 763 687| 733, 712) 617) 
79| 75] 69} 85] 87} 83 
1, 507| 1, 379) 1,305) 1,260) 1,220, 839 
132) 152} 139)" 148] 166) 131 
1, 400 1, 421 1, 268| | 1,345) 1, 286] 1, 158 





2 Includes small amounts of “other fine papers.” 


3 Includes all grades of bending 


4 Includes liner for gypsum and 


board. 
stock for laminated wallboard, 

















1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 





1944 

21, 897/21, 114|19, 278 17, 371)17, 183 
11, 119/10, 705] 9, 788| 8, 457] 8, 220 
876} 833| 773) 725] 721 
772| 821) 776] 636, 593 
538} 546] 474) 351| 314 
234] 275) 302| 285| 279 
809} 627 486) 334! 305 
1, 570} 1,581] 1, 447| 1, 167| 1, 131 
1, 067| 1,070) '972| '777| '729 
485| '498| 457/380! 400 
18} 13} 18} 10, 2 
1, 141| 1,172) 1, 160) 1,001} 974 
909} 918} '902| ‘8i1| 777 
138) 174] 176] 191| 118 
717; 744| 726} +620} «659 
72, «93; «993; «= 59| 52 
88} 87/97/67] 8 
72, 73! «68; _—«63|_—s«6L 
3,027| 2,903) 2, 690 2, 403] 2, 314 
151} 156] 158} 140} 139 
726| 667| 763) | 715| 650 
736| 540] 524) 365] 375 
567| 671} 550] 423} 392 
847} 860] 695) 760} 758 
415] 389 375] 327| 335 
983/804) 861) 824] 808 
205, 195] 184) 157} 158 
1, 321} 1,289] 1,036] 883) 881 
10, 778 10, 409) 9, 490| 8, 914| 8, 963 
5,079) 4,944) 4,315| 4, 131) 4, 228 
2,024) 2, 257| 2,317| 2,002.3 2,116 
443| '460| '434| ‘374 "387 
596} 595] 521/721) 750 
7] 92 8 71] 70 

1, 270| 1,072} 956] —895,¢ 1,087 
142,150] 138} 112| "130 
1, 137} 839] 720) 518} 195 





Source: Prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, based 


upon data from Bureau of the Census, U, 8, Department of Commerce. 





ala sl, 
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4 TABLE 16.—Newsprint—United States production, imports, exports, domestic 
3 , : ?, o pare, 
¥ consumption, and inventories 


[1,000 short tons] 


















































| | 

Item 19541| 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 | 1945 | 1944 
— neice eae norernraS pone -_—— | ——_$ | —___/_____|__., 
Production......... ‘dealieenalell |1, 192 |1,069 |1, 109 |1,108 |1,013 | 918| 876| 833| 773| 725| 721 
let etccesncks 4, 992 |5, 004 |5, 033 |4, 963 |4, 863 4, 639 |4, 395 |3, 958 |3, 492 |2, 669 | 2, 491 
: Rs adn chaassanases e | '@® | @® |'@ |'@ oy el at ae 9 
1 Exports....-....-. aiaeeaie 140/ 47] 105| 71| 44| 39| 28] 28] 28! 44] 31 
Total supply.....-..-.--..------ 6,044 |6, 026 |6, 034 |6, 000 |5, 832 |5, 513 |6, 241 |4, 761 |4, 235 |3, 347 | 3,172 
Inventories, total............---- 522 | 560| 624] 530| 433| 457| 467 | 386| 308| 273| 350 
ee oe ee eel  deadetcl ccheeeicoonalbsie apie 
Publishers #...-.........-.-- 516 | 552| 612| 522| 425| 446| 458| 377| 203| 266| 342 
; Beacon inca dae 6| 8] 12] 8| 8| 1] 9] 9| 5] 6 7 
Change in stocks.._...........-- —38 | —64 | +94 | +07 | —24| —10 | +81 | +78 | +35| —77| —28 
i Apparent consumption.-_...._--- \6, 082 |6,090 |5, 940 |5, 903 | 856 |5, 523 |5, 160 |4, 684 |4, 200 er 3, 200 

















ee 


| 1 Preliminary. 

3 Not available. 

3 Reported by 422 publishers of 525 newspapers consuming approximately 76 percent in 1952-54; 75.5 
percent in 1951; 76.5 percent in 1950; 77 percent in 1949; 78 percent in 1948; and 75 percent in 1947; 73 percent 
in 1946; 70 percent in the first half and 71 percent in second half of 1945; 72.5 percent in 1944; and 75 percent 
in 1943, 


Source: Production, import, and export figures, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
publishers’ inventories, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association; mill inventories, News Print Serv- 
ise Bureau; consumption equals supply adjusted for change in stocks. 


‘ 
“ 
i 
4 


TABLE 17.—Production of newsprint in North America 














[1,000 short tons] 
! 
| New- | : | New- 
Year —_| Total | Utlted |Canada| found- Year | Total | United | Canada| found- 
land i land 
| | 
1954 2............| 7,176 | 1,192] 5,984 (3) TEED Atiaeennawnbe 5, 279 773 | 4,143 363 
Pinccsciebinties 6, 790 1,069 | 5,721 (3) i ctbctptetpai 4,317 725 | 3,259 333 
0 ey 6, 796 1, 109 5, 687 (3) a bbhaep ines 3, 985 721 2, 992 273 
i sunavocwake 6, 624 1, 108 5, 516 (3) OE ats csc 4, 030 811 2, 983 236 
FE oso suatan 6,292 | 1,013 | 5,279 () Sf Pe dein citeetiaiein 4, 422 967 | 3,177 277 
Wb kinbsgadneiied 6, 092 918 | 4,732 8. oor 4,815 | 1,044) 3,426 345 
6n6sdetiehe~ 5, 859 876 | 4,601 SE Dt Be eateneicanas 4,826 | 1,056 3,419 351 
: isc ncoboiiebes 5, 653 833 4, 447 373 Petbbnbenaeenines 4, 129 954 2, 869 305 
4 
i 1 Details may not add to total because of rounding. 
i 3 Preliminary. 
hg 3 Data for Canada include figures for Newfoundland. 


Source: United States. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce; Canada and Newfounde 
land, Newsprint Association of Canada, 


TaBLE 18.—Newsprint—United States imports by country of origin 


Soe nk ae 











{1,000 short tons} 
Source 1954! 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 
OR tat oacacnayeeh oe 4,992 | 5,004 5,033 | 4,963 | 4,863 | 4,639 4,395 3,958 3, 492 
a ee a oe | 4, 864 4, 841 4, 850 4, 756 4, 690 4, 382 4, 127 3, 829 3, 478 
Pe nnd tcwek ce 122 145 162 160 144 151 132 84 12 
4 CI cc ockees 6 16 16 30 18 | 37 70 25 1 
United Kingdom.........-- a RS eee latgonsae (4) 35 OD adalat ttcnsnhon 
FR pate cacincctccckaue (4) 3 4) 9 4 30 23 {ees 
a We le BE eked, 5 2 2 28 i... 
4 All other countries._...-..-- | 0 A | Liars 1 3 2 1 7 $2, 
3 | Preliminary. 
3 2 Data do not necessarily add to total because of rounding, 
3 Includes Newfoundland. 
4 Less than 500 short tons, 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 19.—Monthly value of sales by United States pulp, paper, board and products 
manufacturers, 1947-54 (unadjusted) 


[Millions of dollars] 


: 3 7 ——- : 
Month 1954 ! 1953 2 19522 | 19512 | 19502 | 1949 1948 | 1947 


| ‘ 
cw 680 | 695 | 703 | 714 | 501 | 458 
i) ee | 676 690 | 663 686 | 495 | 432 


504 | 458 
489 44y 


April iS ecetiikiere 733 | 739 657 | 743 518 438 
May. ... ool 714 724 | 650 77 554 422 


et 766 | 741 630 732 | 562 | 432 


516 | 482 
500 | 494 
520 474 
456 431 
519 479 
521 503 
532 | 547 
498 | 482 
473 496 


| 
July f 753 | 766 | 599 | 627 | 517 | 372 
August a 742 | 735 | 668 | 725 645 | 462 
September. ae 734 752 | 674 | 670 | 616 | 490 
October : : 764 738 | 740 737 | 673 506 
November.. 34 | 709 657 | 685 | 670 497 
December. -....-.---| 704 655 | 608 | 658 463 | 


a, 730 711 | 683 775 | 567 | 476 | 532 | 469 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Total..........| 8,738| 8,704] 7,979] 8477| 6,976 5,448 | 6,060| 5, 764 


1 Preliminary, 

2 Revised. 

Source: The Office of Business Economics. The estimated dollar total of sales represents receipts of all 
operators of pulp, paper, paperboard and product manufacturing companies. The figures include data for 
both corporate and noncorporate businesses, but are comparable to the sales data for corporations in Statis- 
tics of Income, published by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


TABLE 20.—Whcelesale price index numbers for selected subgroups and classes of wood 
pulp, paper, paperboard, and cenverted products, and other selected commodity 


groups 
{Index 1947-49 = 100] 


1 


| 
Item 1954 ! 1953 1952 


All commodities other than | | 

farm and foods..............| 1145] 1140] 113.0] 

Pulp, paper, and products group....| 116.3] 116. 116. 

Wood pulp subgroup | 109.7 111. 
Sulfate, southern, 

109. 

107. 


2° 
+ 


en ee oe ee 
Sulfate, bleached ..........-- 107. 
Sulfite, bleached 112. 
Mechanical __- 105. 
Soda, bleached 112. 
Wastepaper subgroup 80. 
Books and magazines 70. 
Folded news , a 
Mixed paper 82, 
Corrugated io, ie 
gC -| 126. 
Paper, except newsprint | 


— 


SRESSRESSS SESSASSSSSR SF 


ee — 
—— OOo 3 
SNRNN 

SOS AGAR NONAKK BARK ROA BOK WOWOmMrKaND &2Qil w 


BEFSSSRSES: 


OK Aaorronoccocs. 
eonron-s 


_ 


CHRON NK OK CoCo ao 
So 
bt 


SO MN@OINWSOUAIS 


SSsss 
RRS 
nw 


Printing paper 
Bookpaper 
Wood bond 
Writing paper 
Wrapping paper. 
Butcher’s paper 
Waxing paper 
Wrapping tissue 
Newspring class 
Paperboard subgroup 
Container board class 
Folding boxboard class 
Set-up boxboard class 
Converted products subgroup - -. 
Building paper and board sub- 
group-. 
Fuel and power group 
Chemicals and allied products group- 


met pet eh et ft fh th pt fh fh pt ee 
SSESSERBSSENSER Sesees 
ao NK KWOK OOM OROr+ SCOCKr~10SCOCON on] 
— 
BRS= 
a> 


OOD IO Or OOOO an 


— 











FSR SESSS8 


_ 

& 
~ 
co 
= 

















1 Preliminary. 


Source: Prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration’ 
paves of Commerce, based upon data supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 
ol bor. 
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TABLE 21.—United States exports of pulpwood, wood pulp, paper, paperboard, and 
paper products 


{In short tons except where otherwise indicated] 



























































Item 1954 |! 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 
Pulpwood (in cords of 128 cu. ft.) - 41, 207 10, 943 16, 819 13,074 | 27,053 | 7, 689 
Wood pulp, total_...-....-- 441,863 | 161,687 | 211,924 | 199,708 | 95, 673 | 122, 133 
Bleached sulphite: Rayon and special 
chemical] grades. 152, 887 68, 503 65, 233 31,157 | 27,634 | 25, 493 
Bleached sulphite: Other...-. 57, 990 18, 473 23,683 | 44,165 | 18, 364 | 19, 770 
Unbleached sulphite- 50, 914 30, 748 34, 548 43, 672 32, 836 39, 383 
Bleached sulfate - - 99, 202 13, 419 11, 604 | 9, 488 4, 709 9, 542 
Unbleached sulfate... - | 75, 104 28, 830 75, 864 68, 464 9, 555 27, 234 
Soda, screenings and other wood pulp-| 5, 766 | 1,714 992 | 2, 762 2, 575 711 
. Waste fibrous materials, total ? 126,858 | 114,130 | 142,371 | 206,438 | 119,701 | 117, 197 
7 Overissue news 64, 217 77, 824 102,383 | 68, 495 74, 265 
Other waste paper and paper stock | 62, 641 64, 547 104, 055 51, 206 42, 932 
Paper, paperboard, and paper products, | ee : : ree | aoe 
total.. 685, 631 475, 345 592, 401 778, 590 419, 177 408, 630 
Paper and paperboard, total 590, 503 382, 787 499, 210° y Fa: 297, 152 | 294, 805 
Paper, total... | 326, 466 | 189, 013 | 825, 566 277,124 | 175,127 | 180, 980 
Newsprint - -- | 140, 395 46,675 | 104,998 | 71,295 43, 966 | 38, 660 
Groundwood printing paper, | | 
total 12, 361 | 6, 317 | 35, 419 19, 618 | 7. 766 7, 299 
Uncoated 7, 788 4, 590 $1,027 | 15, 842 | 5, 823 | 4, 405 
Coated 4, 573 | 1, 727 | 4, 392 3, 776 1, 943 | 2, 894 
Book paper, total. 28,195 | 20, 247 30,452 | 32,419 | 19, 207 | 32, 876 
Uncoated } 15,948} 11,657] 17,115} 17,957} 14,300] 28,231 
Coated - - - 12, 247 8, 590 13,337 | 14, 462 | 4, 907 | 4, 645 
— =— =— — ——— = = — 
Fine paper, total_..__- | 40,696 | 33,899 40,450 | 47,776 38,535 | 43, 656 
Writing paper. 29,243 | 24,014 | 32,128] 35,246] 29,801 32, 901 
Cover paper. - 818 | 881 920 | 810 547 (3) 
Bristols- 1, 161 926 911 | 1, 409 1, 071 1, 034 
Cigarette paper- 8, 465 | 7,134 | 5,501} 8,790 6, 580 | 8, 327 
Other fine........- 1, 009 | 94 990 1, 521 536 1, 688 
Wrapping, bag and convert- ; by i) ea 
ing paper, total.........-..-. 50, 590 33,129 | 58, 596 56, 511 28, 354 29, 583 
Be ctbdudavdeisubeddpecs 41, 529 26, 208 47, 891 40, 797 17, 025 19, 173 
Greaseproof and water- | 
proof paper *_____..--- : 2, 486 4, 794 2, 853 | 5, 489 3, 843 3, 297 
Other paper --......-..--.-- 6, 575 2, 127 7, 852 10, 225 7, 486 7, 113 
Shipping sack paper. .-_-..._-- 22, 621 20,641 | 29, 793 20, 001 11, 488 1, 369 
Special industrial _--........-.- 11, 507 10, 740 10, 139 9, 337 7, 325 5, 578 
Sanitary tissue paper stock - - - 2, 846 | 2, 564 | 1, 580 2. 778 5, 345 6, 961 
EN TG kcicadasdacomevetee 4, 318 | 3, 147 | 3, 693 4. 518 2, 088 3, 017 
Absorbent paper..........-..- 3,241} 2,950 2, 620 2, 854 2, 731 2, 762 
PINS DODGE go 5 occ cccces. 9, 696 | 8, 704 | 7, 826 10, 016 8, 322 9, 219 
—SS = —=_— =i = ———1 ——— 5 = } = 
Paperboerd, totel................. 264,037 | 193,774 | 173,644 250,733 | 122,025 113, 825 
Container board (liners und | 
GORTUMEINE) «6c cn ns ncin acne. 169,746 | 110,349 92,851 134, 613 59, 940 49, 900 
Boxboard (bending and non- | | 
| I ciccdumtinccitennnes | 33,590 | 37,320 23,129 | 50,040 14, 944 20, 105 
Other paperboard... .......-- 28, 933 3, 239 8, 549 26, 482 15, 424 10, 691 
Fiber insulation board -._.-.-.- 18, 072 17,167 | 16,515 20, 210 15, 700 18, 872 
Us aeedaduackoscteuwed 5, 067 | 4, 267 | 8, 222 4, 749 7, 763 5, 679 
CGO sii csanceiisnscccddcs 8, 629 21, 432 24, 378 14, 639 8, 254 8, 578 
Paper products, total.........-..----- | 95,128 | 92,558 | 93,191 | 107,406 | 74,364 77, 417 
—|\> — | f ES 
Surfaced-coated paper 4 _..._......}....-.---- Danii BN | a ata le ee, cat csi 
2 a ircdbtienassscntcccecs 9,943 | 10,331 | 7,917 | 9, 406 | 7, 383 8, 046 
Paper towels and napkins.__...-_-- | 3,485 1,509 | 2,757] 2,736] 1,972 1, 867 
Filing folders, index cards, and | | 
other office forms. --.-........--- 3, 895 | 3, 941 | 3, 483 | 3, 699 3, 77 2, 636 
ME sith Wanita sdnnaanaien bot. ky: | tenn k- i Riice ol 7 359 366 
Wallpaper--_.--..-- a cckandiiabs 198 | 176 | 280 | 258 206 205 
EE BE cc cukidansannbiines 12, 992 8, 946 12,985 | 19,803 10,128 5, 716 
PE WEE aces dtbteacecctenbs 4, 040 4, 833 5, 296 | 6, 462 | 7,101 10, 293 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 36. 
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TABLE 21.—United States exports of pulpwaod, wood pulp, paper, paperboard, and 
paper products—Continued 


{In short tons except where otherwise indicated] 


Item 5. 1952 





Paper, paperboard, and paper products— 
Continued 
Paper products—Continued 
Shipping containers 
Boxes and cartons 
Envelopes 
Cahs register and adding machine 
pape 

Other paper and paper products _- 34, 670 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Excludes rags for paper stock (code deleted July 1953). 
3 Includes glassine and vegetable parchment. 

4 Not shown separately. 


Source: Prepared by the Forest Products Division—Business and Defense Services Administration, 
based upon data from the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 22.—United States imports of pulpwood, wood pulp, paper, paperboard, and 
paper products 


[In short tons, except where otherwise indicated] 





Item 1954 ! | 1953 1952 | 1951 | 1950 


Pulpwood, total pane cords of 128 cubic | 
feet) _- setieiaas aa S . 602, 978/1, 552, 340/2, 124, =n 511, 401/1, 412, 365) 1, 418, 468/2, 020, 979 


428, 370 453, 745| 820,275) 883,390) 373,460) 510.134) 913, 838 

775, 549| 776, 616) 1, 036, 959/1, 406, 937| 844,781 791, 325) 1, 010, 993 

sboanaier 559 5, 603 3, 142 3, 931 151 447 806 

Chipped. — , , 376) 264,504) 217,143) 153, 973) 116, 562; 95, 342 


= aoe = 
Wood pulp, total | , , 574/1, 936, 687|2, 360, 734/2, 384, 975) 1 763, 102/2, 176, i 








Bleached sulfite: Rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades 255, 523; 222,608) 230,800) 238,846) 153,946) 235, 481 
Bleached sulfite: other _- neeaee ; 333, 538) 276,698) 348,541) 401,776) 331,288) 322, 830 
Unbleached sulfate : 380, 397} 431,678) 557,357) 528,673) 392,222) 674,707 
Bleached sulfate 590, 224) 519,035} 521,560) 450,352) 391,609) 277, 989 
Unbleached sulfite , 292, 593; 207,871) 335,573) 440,378; 248,814) 336,449 
Soda pulp 34,958; 28,073; 33,373) 33,947) 27,315 
Chemical screenings 6, 688 4,260} 10, 344| 4, 695} 
Bleached mechanical groundwood 65, 255 34, 341 17,675; 20, 202 


Unbleached mechanical ground- 
wood 173,731; 194,103) 207,899) 300,418) 260,347 
11, ce 4, 295 295 4, 224 5, 093 5, 759 


Waste fibrous materials, total 50, 434| 65, 334; 78,825) 116,500) 131,147] 72, 055 102, 845 


Rags for paper stock 5,165 7,528} 20, 219 | 7,917| 20,040 
Other pulp-rag, straw, esparto, 
ete 443 217 254 (3) 


4 
46,348) 59,726) 71,080) 96,037 , 767; 64,138) 82,801 





Mechanical popanmees screen- 


4, 751, 323/4, 581, 811 
Paper and paperboard, total , 169, , , 173, * 7)4, 746, 248)4, 575, 095 


Paper, total 


Newsprint 4, 992, 089/5, 004, 050/5, 033, 014/4, 962, 562/4, 862, 995 
Printing paper, uncoated _- 35, 783) 41, 450 42, 984 47, 326 35, 278 





Fine paper, total 


Writing paper 
Cover paper. 
Bristols 


Other fine paper 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 37. 
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TABLE 22,—United States imports of pulpwood, wood pulp, paper, paperboard, and 
paper products—Continued 


{In short tons, —- where otherwise indicated] 



















































































Item 1954 ! 1953 1952 1951 | 1950 | 1949 1948 
| | 
Paper, paperb-ard and paper prod- | 
ucts—C ontinued | 
Paper and paperb-ard—Con. | 
Paper—C ntinued | 
Wrapping, bag, and con- | 
verting paper, total... -. 36,188; 35, 328) 10, 331 11, 079) 10, 864) 5, 712) 18, 420 
Kraft wrapping 4___--_- 29,144; 29, 253 8, 656) 6, eel 7, 330 3, 823 | 10, 628 
Greaseproof and 
waterproof paper-.--- 2, 880) 1, 769 564! 2, 130} 1, 148 22) 48 
Wrapping, except | 
ee 4, 164 4, 306 1, 111 2, 073 2, 386) 1, 867| 7, 744 
Tissue and crepe paper..-- 1, 751 716 266) 223) 452) 1, 352) 376 
Absorbent paper -.---..-.--- 167 127 129) 94! 101 122 92 
Building paper..-....--.-- 1, 765 3, 762 1, 555} 2, , 253) 2, 055 457 306 
Paperboard, total_-.-.--- wanes 98, 888| 124,042 83, 759| 114, 384 85,373; 70,122) 75,413 
Kraft container board.....| 22,373] 33,325) 4, 385 “~~ een | buts Eiecacaites 
Other container and box- 
Ml aa nin avian en 117 375| 175} 1,739) 465| 3 629 
Other paperboard -- . 55, 843 64, 656 52, 419 78,416} 54,179) 47, 769 44,015 
Fiber insulation board ---- 4, 138 5, 245 3, 824) 3, 015} 3, 319 275 400 
PI sc enciacr ethionine . 16, 417 20, 441 22, 956} 30, 247| 27,410 22, 075 30, 369 
Paper products, total............-- 18, 299) 18, 507 17, 774| 13,068) 9, 037 5, 075| 6, 716 
I i tec ctnnin 84 139 219) 133) 155} 73) 38 
Surface-coated papers - - - -- 1, 401 1, 055: 2, 404! 1,002 265 40) 32 
Uncoated papers, decorated 
or covered with a design, 
tT aes dh nen dane mbinna one 28 64 78 103 25) 1 7 
TN oa caninduocnaascnans 4, 034 3, 224 2, 879 2,303} 2,638) 1,365 1, 259 
Decalcomania paper-.....-.-.--- 633 776 608} 1,277 1, 110 619 957 
Boxes of paper, papier mache, 
or paperboard (not covered 
or lined) . -.._-- 744 810 1,119 543 479 357 300 
Boxes of paper, papier mache, | 
or wood (covered or lined) 243 95 204 96 67 41 27 
Manufacturers of papier 
Buea, 1. 6. BP. £0. <.<linscn« 225 198 163) 154) 106 58} 51 
Manufacturers of pulp, n. s. | 
p.f 97 87 78) 268 | 96 51 52 
Bags and articles of surface- 
coated, parchment, or sim- | | 
ilar papers 191) 283 229) 181) 168 56) 63 
Albums, photograph, ‘auto- | | 
graph, scrap, etec_- kee @ 4 3 4) 2 6 2 3 
Envelopes... ee: ee 139 137 182 126 47 47 40 
Jacquard designs._._-_... di 1 (!) ite () 9 4... ccle 
Gummed paper, n. s. p. f. 64) 30 9| 211 19} (3) 1 
Tubes for holding yarn and 
See. = .322--.. se 134 89) 54) 69) 22 a 
Wall pockets of paper, papier 
mache, etc. - 21 28) 38) 37} 3 1 
Ribbon flycatchers.___-- 290 204 83} 44) TG...i 0228 9 
Masks of paper, pulp or papier | 
re nss one -4csrtebn San 24 29 30| 31 8) a 
Reinforced or cloth-lined 
ns aswanndinnsen quitliea dh 2 3 (3) (3) (3) ee a 
Stencil paper, not mounted _-__|-__.-_---- 1 (?) 4 2 1 1 
Pape, BR. &. Pp. &..2=..+-- 2, 569 2, 866 2, 185) 1, 729 1, 133 400 652 
Manufacturers of paper,n.e.s_| 7,393, 8, 392 7.218} 4,764 2,530) 1, 955) 3, 223 
1 Prelim 
2 Included in mechanical groundwood screenings. 
3 Less than \% short ton. 
4 Includes paper. Conversion factors derived from reported gross shipping weights. Stereotype 
matrix mat or d (included under absorbent paper)—1,000 square inches=1.43 pounds; papeteries— 


$500=1 ton. Boxes of paper, papier mache, or paperboard (not covered or lined)—$140=1 ton, Manu- 
facturers of papier mache, n. s. p. f.—$2,240=1 ton. Manufacturers of pulp, n.s. p.f.—$860=1ton. Albums, 
photograph, autograph, scrap, ete.—$3,060=1 ton. Jacquard designs on ruled paper, etc.—$94,000=1 ton 
(price includes cost of die). Ribbon flycatchers—$840=1 ton. Masks of paper, pulp, ete.—$760=1 ton. 
Papers, n. s. p. f.—$80=1 ton. Manufacturers of paper, n. e. s.—$360=1 ton. Wall pockets of paper, 
papier mache, etc.—10,000 wall pockets=1 ton. 
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TOTAL PAPER AND BOARD 
PRODUCTION AND CAPACITY 
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35 
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WOOD PULP IMPORTS FROM 
EUROPE AND U. S. EXPORTS 
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Wor.Lp PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPRINT PaPpER—1953 


(By J. J. Zima, secretary, Newsprint Service Bureau in cooperation with Forest 
Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce) 


(Based on reports from Foreign Service officers throughout the world) 


World production of newsprint paper in 1953 attained the to date unprecedented 
volume of nearly 11 million tons. Although the increase over the preceding 12- 
month period was less pronounced than had been the case in other recent years, 
this was, nevertheless, the fifth successive alltime peak year of global output of 
this important commodity. Moreover, this record outturn served to maintain 
the approximate balance between world supply and effective demand which had 
become evident in 1952. 

The free world output of newsprint paper in 1953 amounted to 10,152,400 
tons. The basis for the foregoing figure are the reports, by Foreign Service 
officers from an increasing number of countries, submitted at the request of the 
Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce in combination with and supplemented by data 
from other sources. In the absence of similar information concerning the Com- 
munist-dominated regions and for the sake of rounding out the world picture, it 
is estimated that production in that area amounted to 779,000 tons or approxi- 
mately 7 percent of the global total—the same proportion thereof as in 1952. 
Combining the 2 figures, there is indicated a world aggregate of 10,931,400 
tons which is 3 percent greater than the hitherto peak output of 10,611,400 tons 
in 1952. 

The position of the United States as compared with that of the rest of the 
world combined insofar as newsprint is concerned, is exemplified by the following 
tabulation. The figure shown for the United States in the distribution section 
is based on domestic production plus imports minus exports, and it is assumed 
that the balance of world output was available to all other countries in the 
aggregate. 

World newsprint production—Distribution 1953-50 


(Thousand short tons] 


| 1953 | 1952 1951 
Fesesnirstlfninamcenine 








Production: 
United States. ..._._. cecal asta teeta toa laiiga eos ati sil veal 


l, 
Rest of world aie at & 


084.0 | 1,146.9] 1,124.7 
847.4 | 9,464.5 | 9,127.5 


WI ores desea écecccick daic ben _...| 10, 931.4 | 10, 611.4 | 10, 252.2 


Distribution: 
f ‘ dodiabie 6, 013. 4 
pS ee ee ene ; 


World total 





Compared with 1950, United States production in 1953 increased by nearly 7 
percent and that of all other countries as a group was 13 percent higher while 
increases over 1937 amounted to about 14% percent and 24 percent respectively. 
Insofar as distribution is concerned, the supply available to the United States in 
1953 was approximately 3% percent greater than in 1950 and 42 percent larger 
than in 1937. The rest of the world, on the other hand, recorded comparable in- 
creases of 25 percent and 5% percent over these respective years. From the fore- 
gong it will be noted that over the most recent 4-year period supply available to 
all countries, other than the United States, taken as a unit, increased at a substan- 
tially higher rate than in the case of the world’s largest consumer of newsprint, 
however, when related to 1937 standards this situation is reversed. 

Table IV shows the per capita consumption of newsprint in 1951 and earlier 
periods in various countries throughout the world concerning which reasonably 
accurate information is available and which data have been compiled by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Included in the table 
are only those countries with a consumption per capita of at least 2 pounds in 1951, 
Numerous other countries—some with an annual usage of less than one-half pound 
per inhabitant—are excluded therefrom because of this limitation. The United 
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States with a consumption of more than 77 pounds per person in 1951 heads the 
list although insofar as circulation of newspapers on a comparable basis is con- 
cerned, it holds a less prominent position than a number of other countries. 
Using more than 51 pounds, next in rank is Canada, followed by Sweden with 41 
pounds and Australia with almost 40 pounds while from the nearly 39 pounds used 
in New Zealand there is a drop to the 26 pounds consumed in the United Kingdom 
whose average usage in the years 1935-39 had exceeded that of any other country. 
The last 3 of the aforementioned countries, i. e., Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom, used less newsprint per capita in 1951 than the average 
during the years 1935-39 with the largest decline—55 percent—shown in the case 
of the last named. While similar data for Russia are unavailable, its position 
probably would be in the lower half of the table with a possible consumption in 
the neighborhood of 5 pounds per capita. 


PRODUCTION 


Although, as in the past, a number of estimates applying principally to the 
Soviet dominated regions are contained therein, the data which appear in table I 
are based primarily on reliable information from the various newsprint producing 
countries. In view of the complete lack of comparable figures regarding such 
activity beyond the Iron Curtain, it has been estimated that output of newsprint 
paper in 1953 in that sector of the globe may have amounted to somewhat in 
excess of three-quarters of a million tons with more than 60 percent thereof pro- 
duced in Russia and 17 percent in the Soviet Zone of Germany. With no evidence 
whatsoever on the postwar performance in both these areas and but little more 
concerning other countries in the Soviet group, the highly speculative nature of 
this estimate should be borne in mind. Insofar as Russia itself is concerned, frag- 
mentary general information would appear to suggest a growing need for news- 
print without, however, much indication of the rate of increase in requirements. 
The supply of suitable raw material is probably second to that of no other country 
and if plans announced some years ago to expand paper and newsprint producing 
facilities should have been realized, the current estimate could prove to be con- 
servative. The fact remains, however, that the Soviet regions had in 1953 very 
little visible impact on the newsprint situation of the free world. Available infor- 
mation indicates a movement of about 24,000 tons of newsprint to the Commu- 
nist area but counterbalanced in part by 10,000 tons moving in the other direction 
with the net result being an insignificant drain of 14,000 tons. 
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TaBLe I.—World productton of newsprint paper 


{Short tons] 


Percent 


Country ; ; 
increase 





Canada !_...-- eee , ban 5, 721, 300 5, 687, 000 
United States... At J 2 1, 084, 000 | 2 1, 146, 900 | 
United Kingdom _--__....- ie 675, 600 601, 000 
Finland... --- alee : a A“ es 490, 500 478, 400 
JEDAT. .0»--- : 454, 800 306, 600 | 
Sweden. ; > p—eatiaen 372, 100 364, 600 
France....-.- ; aoauee é ‘ 2 eal 358, 900 | 352, 700 
Germany *..-- ‘ . “s 5 358, 100 5 317, 600 
ONSEN. snacae cia acid ee : ' 180, 800 173, 100 
Italy___- ca eee F : aol 127, 300 123, 500 | 
Netherlands. .....-....-..- 2 bei ctte 107, 000 107, 100 | 
Austria ; 5 — aan . 92, 400 | 82, 200 | 
Poland_ - . s sues cs 5 60, 000 5 57, 000 
Belgium... --- bs aia — oes 58, 400 | 58, 200 | 
Switzerland_.-.- pois ; : ee Shee Aaa 5 55, 000 | 55, 100 
Czechoslovakia - - - -- ; 5 55, 000 | 5 53, 000 
Austria ‘ ‘ ‘ - ie 50, 400 36, 200 | 
Brazil__... ‘ ra be - 34, 200 47, 700 | 
Spain Lcadaeut os Sok ‘ 32, 400 | 30, 800 | 
Chins. ...-.- ces iceekudeh . 5 25, 000 | 5 21, 000 | 
Chile__. Sewewes . Satetel 10, 000 12, 900 
Hungary ‘ E 5 10, 000 5 10, 000 
Argentina-_..- ; ; ee 8, 800 | 6, 100 
Rumania- -. sniahiehiunniates des a 5 5,000 § 5,000 |. 
Formosa_. roe ; 4, 500 (?) | 
Bulgaria ' ti titling, | 5 4,000 | 5 4, 000 | 
Yugoslavia... .-- ° ‘ a eee 3, 600 600 | 
Turkey. ; - : : 3, 300 | 4, 300 | 
Portugal... witetoeen 7 2, 300 2, 100 | 
ROUGE. ceded duecs nl > 51, 500 | 5 1, 500 | 
Denmark... -- : oat ea See oe | 200 | 7 ..... 
IEEE Sevcctceieisnnsennan< sais ic sientagareii | 5 485, 000 | 5 465, 000 | 


~ 
FP, 


a 
SSoo 


noe 
Nog 


» 


Total. dectidsidticlentlic alge j 10,931,400 | 10, 611, 400 | 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 

2 Official Government data for 1953 show 1,068,700 tons and 1,108,700 tons for 1952. 

3 Decrease, 

4 Includes estimate for Eastern Germany of 135,000 tons in 1953 and 127,000 tons in 1952. 
5 Estimated. 

6 South of the 38th Parallel. 

? Ineludes Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


The volume of newsprint produced throughout the world in 1953 was 320,000 
tons above the previous record high in 1952 and 679,200 tons greater than in 1951. 
Compared with 1949—the first year the prewar peak of 1937 had been exceeded— 
there was a gain of 1,800,100 tons while the 3,847,800 ton or 54 percent increase 
over 1946 is indicative of the extent of postwar progress. 

Among the countries which produced a larger volume of newsprint in 1953 than 
in 1952, Japan with an increase of 148,000 tons or 48 percent is the most note- 
worthy although Yugoslavia’s output of 3,600 tons represented a gain of 500 
percent over 1952. Production in the United Kingdom of 675,600 tons in 1953 
was nearly 75,000 tons greater than in the preceding year while Canada’s and 
Western Germany’s output exceeded that in 1952 by more than 34,000 tons and 
32,500 tons respectively. The 14,000 ton rise in Australia’s production reflects 
the improvement in the power situation which permitted the use during part of 
the year at least of capacity installed quite some time ago. 

Disregarding 2 very minor declines, only 4 of the countries listed in table I 
ailed to produce as much newsprint paper in 1953 as in the preceeding year. 
These countries and the quantitative decreases in their 1953 volume of output are 
as follows: United States, 62,900 tons; Brazil, 13,500 tons; Chile 2,900 tons: and 
Turkey 1,000 tons. The falling-off in United States production was symtomatic 
of the improved supply-demand relationship which developed in 1953. Mills 
normally making other grades, but which during the period when demand exceeded 
supply had found the manufacture of newsprint economically attractive, gradually 
withdrew from this field thus bringing about the aforementioned decrease. Insofar 
as Brazil and Turkey are concerned, facilities capable of turning out newsprint 
were apparently devoted to a greater extent to other grades of paper while Chile’s 
output had been reduced because of a shutdown for the purposes of modernization. 
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Considering both sections of Germany as a unit, more than 95 percent of the 
world’s newsprint output in 1953 was concentrated in a dozen countries in each 
of which production exceeded 100,000 tons. This group, with Canada in the 
forefront and the Netherlands at the lower end, was composed of the same countries 
whose productive achievements in 1952 had also been within this range. The 
only change in rank from that year occurred in the case of Japan which in 1953 
moved ahead of Sweden, France and Germany to the position of the world’s sixth 
largest producer of newsprint. 

Although dwarfed by the 5,721,000 ton output of Canada which represented 
more than 52 percent of the global aggregate, the United States whose 1953 out- 
turn of 1,084,000 tons accounted for nearly 10 percent of the world total, continued 
as the second largest producer of newsprint paper. ‘The major known producer of 
newsprint in Europe and third in world rank was the United Kingdom with Finland 
and Russia following in the order named. 

Table II is a record of the productive performances of the various countries in 
the three most recent years as compared with the average in the years 1946-50 
and 1935-39. Except for two smallscale producers of newsprint, the 1953 output 
of all other countries surpassed the 1946-50 average while the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Norway still failed to equal the rate of output attained in the 
years 1935-39. 

The following tabulation lists the dozen countries with a turnout in excess of 
100,000 tons of newsprint in 1953 and shows the relationship of the volume of 
production in the three most recent years and in 1946 to that of 1937 when world 
output was at its prewar peak. 


Production index numbers 
[1937= 100] 


United Kingdom 
Finland 


101 


The above figures disclose that one-third of the world’s major producers of 
newsprint have not yet been able to regain 1937 volume. The outstanding ex- 
amples being the United Kingdom and Germany, with the former having el 
duced in 1953 less than and the latter a little more than two-thirds of the base 
year’s tonnage. Starting in 1946 from a lower level than any of the other coun- 
tries, Japan by 1953 had progressed most notably with a 437-percent rise in the 


index as compared with the first postwar year. Over this same period Italy’s 
index had advanced by 302 percent and that of the United Kingdom by 103 
poe while comparable increases of 40 percent and 26% percent were shown 
y the United States and Canada respectively. 
The volume of newsprint paper ce otnoel in the various broad geographical 
regions of the world in 1953 and 1952 is shown in the tabulation which follows, 
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Regional newsprint production 


Thousand short tons Percent of total 


1953 1952 


South America 
Australi 


S| coneSF 
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1 Exclusive of Russia. 
3 Exclusive of Asiatic Russia. 


Although in somewhat lesser degree than in any of the preceding 3 years, North 
America in 1953 continued to be the dominant factor in world output of newsprint 
with more than 62 percent of the global aggregate produced therein or more than 
twice that in any other region. The largest relative increases over 1952 were 
recorded by Asia and Australia—nearly 47 percent by the former and 39 percent 
by the latter—while, on the other hand, volume in North and South America 
declined by not quite one-half of 1 percent and 20% percent respectively. 


WORLD EXPORTS 


The volume of international commerce in newsprint in 1953— insofar as informa- 
tion is available—involved the movement across various national frontiers of a 
total of slightly more than 6% million tons of the paper consumed chiefly by the 
world’s newspapers. The details of this movement are recorded in the large table 
to be found at the end of this discussion. 

This alltime record international flow of newsprint had its origin almost ex- 
clusively in the countries of the free world since the regions beyond the Iron 
Curtain contributed only an indicated 10,000 tons thereto. The volume of such 
movement originating in and confined to that area of the world must of necessity 
remain an enigma because of steadfast refusal to disclose information of this 
nature. 

As in 1952, the group of countries which exported at least 100,000 tons of news- 
print was also limited to 5 in 1953 and the only change therein resulted from the 
United Kingdom displacing the United States. The latter only rarely qualifies 
for inclusion in such a classification as 1952 had been only the third year since 
1913 in which exports therefrom exceeded the 100,000-ton level. Ranked in order 
of importance this group was composed of Canada, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and 
the United Kingdom and the sum total of exports therefrom amounted to 6,331,600 
tons and represented nearly 97% percent of the known global aggregate. The 
only remaining exporters of any consequence were, in the order named, Austria, 
the United States, and the Netherlands, and which as a group exported 140,300 
tons of newsprint in 1953. 

The tabulation which follows—based on the information available—shows the 
volume of world exports in the most recent 5 years and in 1937 and the relation- 
ship thereof to global production. The figures do not, of course, reflect whatever 
similar internal movement may have occurred within the Communist sphere, but 
even if such data had been accessible the totals, in all likelihood, would not have 
been substantially larger. 

World exports of newsprint 


[Short tons] 


Percent of 
Total tons production 
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Actuated largely by the future cost factor, consumers in 1937 had ordered 
newsprint well above their current requirement level and as a result exports in 
that year attained the prewar peak of slightly in excess of 5 million tons. The 
increase over the preceding year amounted to 14 percent but due to the afore- 
mentioned buildup of inventories accompanied by a dip in consumption, exports 
in 1938 amounted to Jess than three-quarters of the 1937 total. Following the 
war, world exports expanded rapidly and by 1947 had reached the then record 
volume of more than 5,200,000 tons while each succeeding year witnessed a rise 
to ever greater heights. AJthough as a proportion of the wor!d total the volume 
of newsprint exported to the United States in 1953 was but minutely lower than 
in 1952, this was the fourth successive year of recession from the postwar peak 
of more than 81 percent in 1950. On the other hand, however, the United 
States share of the global exports in 1953 was 18 percent above its 1937 proportion 
of nearly two-thirds. 

The ratio of exports to production which in 1937 stood at 56'4 percent attained 
a postwar high of 68 percent in 1947. Thereafter, however, the trend, except 
for a slight reversal in 1952, has been steadily downward although the 1953 
ratio yet remained 5 percent higher than in 1937. 


Canada 

The prime importance of Canada as a world supplier of newsprint is attested 
to by the fact that exports therefrom of this commodity during the past 5 years 
averaged approximately 8214 percent of known wor!d exports. Conversely, indica- 
tive of the great dependence of the Dominion on export markets is the ratio of 
exports to production during this same period of more than 93 percent. Exports 
from Canada to all destinations in 1953 rounded up to the a'l-time record total 
of slightly more than 5,375,000 tons and represented a gain of almost 48,000 
tons or 1 percent over 1952. This increase resulted from expanded shipments 
to the United States which, although not quite 1% percent larger than in 1952, 
nevertheless more than made up for the small decline in exports to overseas 
destinations. 

The following tabulation shows the exports of newsprint from Canada to all 
destinations during the Jast 5 years and in the prewar peak year of 1937. The 
relationship thereof to known world exports and the Dominion’s output is also 
shown. It will be noted that although currently exporting a lower proportion 
of production than in 1937, the ratio of Canada’s exports to the world total is 
now higher than it had been in the earlier year. 


Exports of newsprint from Canada 


Percent of Percent of 


Ss 
Short tons world exports} production 





A breakdown of the export figure shown above discloses that the movement of 
Canadian newsprint to the United States in 1953 amounted to 4,917,200 tons—the 
peak annual total to date—and comprised 9114 pereent of total exports while shipments 
to all other external markets aggregated 458,000 tons. Since the end of the war 
the volume of newsprint exported to the United States attained record proportions 
in each succeeding year, and in 1953 was 62 percent greater than in 1937. While 
exports to all other destinations were not quite 4 percent under the preceeding 
year, wide fluctuations nevertheless have occurred in such movement during the 
postwar period, ranging from a high of 715,000 tons in 1947 to a low of 214,000 
tons in 1950. Using the yardstick of 1937 performance such exports in 1953 
amounted to only 57 percent of the earlier year’s volume. 

Almost 94% percent of Canada’s export trade in newsprint in 1953, or 5,075,700 
tons, was confined to the Western Hemisphere with nearly 97 percent thereof 
having gone to the United States while nearly 3 percent, or 158,500 tons, went to 
Latin America. Shipments to the latter region in 1953 were 4 percent under those 
in the preceding year but nevertheless was 22 percent and 51 percent higher 
respectively than in 1951 and 1950. On the other hand, the quantity exported 
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in 1953 fell short of the peak postwar exports to this area in 1946 by approximately 
one-third, due largely to the absence of any shipments to Argentina last year 
compared with 72,000 tons dispatched thereto 7 years earlier. The chief Latin 
American recipients of newsprint from Canada and the quantities exported thereto 
in 1953 as compared with 1952 were as follows: Mexico, 57,000 tons, down 3,700 
tons; Cuba, 23,600 tons, down 5,000 tons; Brazil, 15,900 tons, up 2,700 tons; 
Columbia, 15,800 tons, up 3,500 tons; West Indies, 13,400 tons, up 1,600 tons; and 
Venezuela, 12,500 tons, down 600 tons. In addition to the aforementioned, 
Uruguay received 8,100 tons or 900 tons more than in 1952 while the 3,100 tons 
destined for Peru declined by 400 tons from the preceding year’s volume and 
exports to Chile of only 700 tons amounted to less than 20 percent of the prior 
vear’s total. An aggregate of 8,400 tons went to Central and South American 
destinations other than those already mentioned while as previously stated Ar- 
gentina which had received 1,200 tons in 1952, was out of the picture entirely in 
1953. 

Despite the absence of exports to 5 countries which had been among Canada’s 
customers in 1952, tonnage shipped to Europe in 1953 rose by 9 percent and also 
was 311 percent greater than the 42,600-ton volume of 3 years ago. The 175,200 
tons of newsprint involved in this movement was made up to the extent of 98 
percent of shipments to the United Kingdom and Ireland with 158,100 tons 
going to the former and 13,700 tons to the latter, an increase over 1952 of 27,100 
tons and a decrease of 2,500 tons, respectively. The only continental recipient 
of Canadian newsprint in 1953 was Western Germany and exports thereto of 
3,400 tons matched those in the preceding year. Although combined shipments 
to France, Yugoslavia, Portugal, Spain, and Greece in 1952 had amounted to 
10,000 tons, exports to those countries were nonexistent in 1953. 

The volume of newsprint paper which passed through the Dominion’s ports 
en route to Africa in 1953 amounted to 28,000 tons and was approximately equiva- 
lent to only two-thirds of the tonnage exported to that region in 1952 and to but 
50 percent of that in the postwar peak year of 1949. On the other hand, this 
quantity was 34 percent and 186 percent greater, respectively, than in 1951 and 
1950. All but 1,800 tons of the shipments to the African Continent went to the 
Union of South Africa, exports to which declined by 31 percent from the 1952 
level. 

A volume of exports to Japan more than 10% times that in 1952 inore than 
compensated for smaller shipments to other parts of Asia with the result that 
the overall exports to that continent in 1953 of 34,200 tons were 26 percent greater 
than t'e year before. Shipments to Japan amounted to 16,800 tons and con- 
stituted 49 percent of the total while 9,800 tons went to India and Pakistan and 
5,700 tons to the Philippines compared with 1952 exports to the 2 last-named 
destinations of 15,100 tons and 5,500 tons, respectively. 

Combined exports from Canada to Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii 
amounted to 61,700 tons and declined by 25 percent from the 1952 level of 
81,900 tons. The 33,300 tons shipped to Australia fell short of the exports 
thereto in 1952 by 7,500 tons, while shipments to New Zealand of 16,300 tons 
approximated but half of the preceding vear’s volume. The quantity destined 
for Ha~aii amounted to 12,100 tons or 4,400 tons more than was exported thereto 
in 1952. 

The tabulation which follows is a summarization of the distribution over broad 
areas of the newsprint paper exported from Canada during the most recent 4 
years and is based on data compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Distribution of Canadian Exports 


[Thousand short tons] 
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United States 


After successive increases ove: the preceding year of more than 60 percent in 
1951 and 47 percent in 1952 to the highest level since 1919, exports of newsprint 
from the United States in 1953 slumped drastically to but 46,700 tons or only 
45 percent of the volume in the year before. On a regional basis, nearly 62 per- 
cent of the newsprint exported from this country in 1953 went to Latin America 
and almost 36% percent was destined for Asia while the balance very largely 
went to Africa. urope in 1953 was not a market for United States newsprint 
in contrast to the 9,100 tons which had been exported thereto in 1952. 

Exports to Latin America of 28,900 tons were 57 percent less than in 1952 and 
nearly 85 percent thereof was distributed as follows: Mexico, 8,800 tons; Brazil, 
7,800 tons; Venezuela, 3,800 tons; Colombia, 2,300 tons and Peru, 1,800 tons. 
Quantities in all foregoing instances—except for Venezuela with volume identical 
in both years—were below 1952 levels with the 56 percent decline recorded in 
exports to Mexico the most pronounced. Exports to Argentina and Chile were 
nil in 1953 in contrast to shipments thereto of 12,400 tons and 4,600 tons respec- 
tively in the preceding year. 

A 5,000-ton increase over 1952 in exports to the Philippines only partially 
negated the decline in shipments to other Asiatic countries with the result that 
overall exports to that continent in 1953 were 20 percent less than in the preceding 
year. Other than the 16,400 tons shipped to the aforementioned country, only 
200 tons went to Malaya, 100 tons to Japan and 300 tons to all other destinations 
within this area. 

Considered as a unit, Canada and the United States in 1953 exported a total 
of 504,700 tons of newsprint paper to other countries throughout the world. 
At the same time, however, there occurred a cross movement to this area of 
164,100 tons so that net exports amounted to 340,6C0 tons. This export balance 
was roughly 15 percent less than that which had existed in 1952 and nearly 45 
percent below the postwar crest of 614,000 tons attained in 1947. Nevertheless, 
net exports in the year under review were at an appreciably higher level than 
comparable figures of 202,000 tons and 87,000 tons in 1951 and 1950, 


Finland 
Although overshadowed in the export field by Canada to a considerably greater 
degree than is the United States insofar as output is concerned, Finland con- 


tinues to be the world’s second largest supplier of newsprint to consumers beyond 
her territorial limits. 

Finland’s contribution to international trade in newsprint—which involved 
nearly 90% percent of her output—reached a postwar peak of 443,300 tons in 
1953. While the increase over the previous post World War II high of 1952 
amounted to not quite 10,000 tons or slightly in excess of 2 percent, the some 
456,000 tons exported in 1939 yet remained the alltime standard. Although 
shipments to Western Hemisphere destinations were lower than in 1952, the 
movement of Finnish newsprint to this area in 1953 amounted to 225,600 tons 
and represented slightly more than one-half of total exports while the 156,800 
tons which went to European countries exceeded the preceding year’s volume by 
about 10 percent. The balance of 60,800 tons was exported to the extent of 
43,700 tons to Asia, 9,100 tons to Australia, 7,300 tons to Africa and 800 tons 
to unspecified destinations. 

Since 1946 the United States has constituted Finland’s major individual market 
and the 144,500 tons exported thereto in 1953 represented about 32% percent of 
her external trade in newsprint. The volume thereof was approximately 19,000 
tons or 11% percent below the postwar high of 163,400 tons exported in 1952 and 
about 8 percent less than in 1951 although the 1950 level was exceeded slightly. 
Exports to Latin American destinations totaled 81,100 tons and were 10,800 tons 
lower than in 1952 and also were 14,500 tons below shipments to this region in 
1951. Not far from three-quarters thereof consisted of exports to Brazil and 
Argentina—34,400 tons and 24,900 tons respectively with those to the former 
about 4% percent above and to the latter 39 percent below the 1952 level. Other 
recipients of appreciable quantities with 1952 tonnages shown in parentheses were 
the following: Mexico, 6,600 tons (11,100 tons); Peru, 5,200 tons (1,600 tons); 
Uruguay, 3,800 tons (2,600 tons) and Chile, 2,100 tons (700 tons). 

Finland in 1953 supplied its European neighbors with a larger quantity of 
newsprint than in any of the preceding 3 years. Despite a 43-percent drop from 
1952 in exports to the United Kingdom, the 45,600 tons shipped thereto in 1953 
served to maintain it as Finland’s premier market in this area. Distribution of 
substantial quantities elsewhere in Europe was as follows: Denmark, 28,900 tons; 
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Western Germany, 24,300 tons; France, 10,200 tons; Belgium, 9,700 tons and the 
Netherlands, 7,800 tons. In all five instances exports were above 1952 levels and 
in some cases very substantially so. A development of some interest was the 
resumption of shipments to Russia which involved a total of 10,800 tons for the 
year as a whole. 

The increase over 1952 in exports to Africa was an impressive 92 percent but 
in total this movement amounted to only 7,300 tons compared with 12,600 tons 
in 1950. Almost 92 percent thereof was composed of shipments to Egypt which 
totaled 6,700 tons and were 4,000 tons greater than in 1952. India and Pakistan 
combined made up the largest Asiatic market for Finnish newsprint in 1953 and 
the 21,700 tons exported thereto was almost twice the preceding year’s volume. 
Despite a decline from 10,100 tons in 1952 to 9,700 tons in 1953, China (including 
Hong Kong) was Finland’s next best customer in Asia while shipments to Turkey 
and the Philippines amounted to 3,800 tons and 2,300 tons respectively. Exports 
to Australia recovered to 9,100 tons from the 5,800 ton low in 1952 but neverthe- 
less remained below the 1951 and 1950 levels. The regional distribution of Fin- 
land’s exports during the years 1953-50 is summarized in the table which follows 


Exports of newsprint from Finland 


[Thousand short tons] 
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Sweden 


In the face of a rise to an alltime peak in Sweden’s output of newsprint, exports 
of this commodity receded slightly from the postwar high of 1952, consequently 
the ratio to production declined to a little more than 61 percent in 1953 from 63 
percent in the preceding year. Notwithstanding this drop, the exports to produc- 
tion ratio in 1953 remained above that in 1951 and also was considerably higher 
than the prewar average. Exports to all destinations last year aggregated 227,700 
tons and while 2,000 tons less than in 1952 they were 8,700 tons above the 1951 
level. 

In 1953 there was shipped a total of 68,700 tons of newsprint to the United 
States and Latin America combined, of which 15,600 tons went to the former and 
53,100 tons to the latter. The postwar high point in exports to the United States 
had been the 69,900-ton volume thereof in 1948 and except for a temporary 
reversal in 1951 the trend has been downward ever since with the tonnage in the 
latest year but little more than one-fifth that of 5 years ago. Exports to the 
Latin American area were nearly 29 percent higher than in 1952 but were, on the 
other hand, substantially below the levels prevailing in 1951 and 1950. Within 
this region, the best markets for Swedish newsprint were provided in 1953 by 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina with corresponding quantities of 28,000 tons, 
12,000 tons, and 4,400 tons. Relative gains over the preceding year were 74 
percent, 12 percent, and 2,100 percent, respectively. 

Compared with 1952, Sweden’s exports to European countries in 1953 fell off 
by 22 percent. In the aggregate these amounted to 100,000 tons of which 35,000 
tons went to the United Kindgom, 19,700 tons to Western Germany, and 15,500 
tons to Denmark. In all foregoing instances exports were under the 1952 level 
with respective decreases as follows: 20,600 tons or 37 percent, 700 tons or 3 
percent, and 3,600 tons or 19 percent. Tonnage in appreciable volume also went 
to Italy (8,100 tons), France (6,800 tons), Spain (4,500 tons), and Portugal 
(4,200 tons). Except for France to which shipments declined by 7,000 tons from 
the preceding year exports to the other countries listed exceeded 1952 quantities. 

Egypt was the destination of 6,600 tons or 60 percent of the 11,000 tons of 
newsprint exported to the African Continent in 1953 while shipments of 200 tons 
to the Union of South Africa, and 4,200 tons to all other points accounted for the 
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balance. Exports to Egypt and the all other group were 57 percent and 56 percent 
greater, respectively, than in 1952 while shipments to the Union of South Africa 
were less than one-tenth of the preceding year’s volume. Exports to Asia totaled 
19,500 tons and were almost one-third higher than in 1952. The most important 
Asiatic markets were India and Pakistan, Turkey and Indonesia to which, in the 
order named, went 7,300 tons, 5,400 tons, and 3,100 tons with respective increases 
over 1952 of 38 percent, 26 percent, and 121 percent. Second only to the United 
Kingdom, Australia represented the next most important market for Sweden’s 
newsprint. The 28,200 tons shipped thereto in 1953 was more than 50 percent 
greater in volume than in 1952 and accounted for 12 percent of her export trade 
in this commodity. The regional distribution pattern of newsprint exported 
from Sweden during the 4 most recent years is shown in the following tabulation: 


Exports of newsprint from Sweden 
[1,000 short tons] 
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Norway 

A volume of exports of newsprint from Norway minutely below the level of 
1952 failed to reflect that country’s higher output in 1953 relative to that in the 
preceding year. Thus the ratio of exports to production declined to 80% percent 
from more than 84 percent in 1952. Norway’s external shipments in 1953 
amounted to 145,600 tons and although but 200 tons less than in 1952 extended 
the downward trend through the fourth successive year. Over that 4-year span 
exports declined by 12 percent or an average annual decrease of only 3 percent. 

The total quantity destined for the Americas in 1953 amounted to 29,400 tons, 
of which only 3,200 tons went to the United States whi'e 26,200 tons went to 
Latin America. There was no significant change from 1952 levels with exports 
to the former destination down by 600 tons and up by half as much in the case 
of the latter. Shipments to Chi'e, Brazil, and Argentina comvined aecounted for 
88 percent of the exports to Latin America and in the order named amounted to 
8,600 tons, 8,300 tons and 6,200 tons. Only in the case of the first-mentioned 
country was the quantity larger than in 1952-—76 percent—with respective 
declines of 19 percent and 16 percent in the other 2 instances. The next 
largest recipients of Norwegian newsprint in this region were Colombia and Peru 
with 1,800 tons shared equally between them. 

Exports from Norway to other European countries in 1953 of 62,400 tons were 
but 1,300 tons larger than in the preceding year although the volume thereof 
was, on the other hand, 15,100 tons or 32 percent greater than in 1951. All but 
the 10,500 tons which went to the United Kingdom was shipped to the Continent 
and, compared with 1952 volume, exports to the former destination declined by 
6,600 tons while those to the latter rose by 7,900 tons. The major mainland 
markets and the quantities absorbed by each were as follows: Denmark, 16.500 
tons; Western Germany, 15,200 tons; Belgium, 6,800 tons; France, 6,700 tons; and 
Portugal, 4,100 tons. Increases of 7,000 tons, 6,300 tons, and 1,300 tons from the 
1952 level were recorded in exports to Denmark, Western Germany, and Belgium, 
respectively, while shipments to Portugal and France were lower py 3,800 tons 
and 3,200 tons. 

Exports to Africa amounted to 9,600 tons and were more than one-third less 
than in 1952 due to the precipitous drop in shipments to the Union of South 
Africa which totaled only 2,400 tons in 1953 compared with 11,000 tons in the 
preceding year. Exports to Egypt of 3,500 tons were but negligibly lower in 
quantity than in 1952 while shipments of 3,700 tons to all other African destina- 
tions rose by 2,800 tons. Mainly because of a substantial rise in exports to India 
and Pakistan and Malaya—the former being Norway’s major customer in Asia— 
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overall shipments to that region of the world rose from 27,700 tons in 1952 to 
40,100 tons in 1953. The 23,400 tons exported to India and Pakistan represented 
a gain of 7,900 tons over 1952 while shipments to Malaya amounted to 5,300 tons 
or 3,800 tons more than the year before. China (including Hong Kong) was the 
destination of 4,800 tons or 2,000 tons less than in 1952 while the 1,800 tons 
shipped to Indonesia represented a gain of 100 percent over the preceding year: 
For the second successive year exports to Australia fell off very substantially and 
at 3,700 tons in 1953 were approximately but one-third of the 1952 volume and 
only about one-fifth that in 1951 when this country had been Norway’s largest 
externa! market. 

The manner of regional distribution of Norway’s exports of newsprint paper 
during the latest 4 years is shown in the tabulation which follows: 


fxports of newsprint from Norway 
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United Kingdom 


Largely traceable to considerably larger shipments than in 1952 to Australia 
and New Zealand, exports of newsprint from the United Kingdom—confined 
almost entirely to British Commonwealth and Colonial areas—exceeded the 
preceding year’s volume by 57,300 tons or 69 percent and attained the postwar 
high of 139,800 tons in 1953. Approximately three-quarters of the total went 
to Australia and New Zealand with 83,400 tons shipped to the former and 21,300 
tons to the latter compared with 46,300 tons and 10,100 tons respectively, in 1952: 
Next in order of importance were exports of 17,800 tons to the Union of South 
Africa, 5,900 tons to India and Pakistan and 5,600 tons to Ireland. Respective 
quantitative increases over 1952 amounted to 500 tons, 3,600 tons, and 4,300 tons. 


Other countries 


Except for those already discussed, there were but 3 other countries known to 
have exported in excess of 10,000 tons of newsprint in 1953, i. e., Austria whose 
contribution to world exports amounted to 61,100 tons while the Netherlands 
and Belgium shipped 32,500 tons and 11,200 tons beyond their respective borders 
in the year under review. Exports from Austria were 10 percent larger than in 
1952 and more than 65 percent thereof went to neighboring countries in Europe 
while 1744 percent went to Asia and 13 percent to Latin America. Western 
Germany was by far the largest export market for Austrian newsprint with a 
total of 25,500 tons shipped thereto while the next largest recipients were Brazil 
with 5,100 tons and Italy with 4,800 tons. Nearly 85 percent of the Netherlands’ 
exports or 27,500 tons were destined for nearby Belgium and Western Germany 
with 24,400 tons thereof going to the former and 3,100 tons to the latter. This 
movement in both instances involved somewhat larger quantities than in 1952: 
Relatively small tonnages also went as far afield as Indonesia and Brazil. Other 
than the 100 tons which went to Africa, Belgium’s exports were limited to Europe 
with those to the Netherlands accounting for all but 3 percent of the intra- 
continental shipments. 

SUMMARY OF WORLD EXPORTS 


A summation of the data on hand, as hereinbefore discussed, in addition to 
shipments from minor exporting countries indicates that known world exports of 
newsprint in 1953 amounted to the record total of 6,503,200 tons. However, 
the increase over 1952 amounted to only 65,600 tons or 1 percent and represented 
the smallest year-to-year gain since the end of World War II. Despite a small 
decline in volume as compared with 1952, more than four-fifths of the tonnage 
comprising this global movement originated in Canada and the United States 
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although it very largely involved the flow of this commodity from the former to 
the latter. Exports from Finland, Sweden, and Norway in the aggregate amounted 
to 816,600 tons and represented about 12% percent of the world total while other 
European countries accounted for 259,900 tons or 4 percent. 

Exports to the United States from all sources reached the all-time peak of 
5,080,500 tons in 1953 although the margin of increase was not quite 1 percent 
over the hitherto record level of 5,036,300 tons in 1952. Canada was the source 
of 4,917,200 tons or approximately 97 percent of total exports to the United States 
while the balance of 163,300 tons originated in Europe. Canada’s exports to 
this market topped by 66,200 tons the previous peak volume in 1952 while ship- 
ments thereto from Europe fell off by 22,000 tons from the preceding year. 


Latin America 

The quantity of newsprint supplied by external sources to the Latin American 
region of the world totaled 359,400 tons in 1953 and was not only 54,500 tons 
less than in the preceding year but also was 18,800 tons lower than in 1951. The 
major factor in the drop from 1952 was a considerably lower level of shipments 
from the United States although those from Canada and Europe also were off 
from the preceding year. For the second successive year North America was the 
origin of more than half of total exports to this area—187,400 tons—although 
Europe increased its 1952 proportion of 44 percent to 48 percent in 1953, which 
increase, however, left it yet well below its 1951 ratio of 57% percent. The 
Seandinavian countries as a unit accounted for 160,400 tons or 93° percent of the 
exports of European origin and actually recorded a slight improvement over their 
comparable 1952 performance although when measured against the 1951 yard- 
stick there still remained a shortfall of more than 35,000 tons. 

Based on volume of newsprint shipped thereto, Brazil represented the principal 
export market for this commodity in the Latin American region and was followed 
by Mexico and Argentina with respective quantities of 101,400 tons, 72,400 tons, 
and 38,900 tons. An increase over the preceding year of 16,500 tons in exports 
to the first named, coupled with a decline of 19,800 tons in shipments to Mexico 
resulted in a reversal of the 1952 order of rank of these countries. Total exports 
to Argentina despite a drop of more than 50 percent from the year before—induced 
largely by exchange difficulties and generally unsatisfactory economic conditions— 
were nevertheless large enough in volume to enable that country to retain its 
1952 position as the third largest market. Other countries receiving substantial 
quantities were as follows: Cuba, 25,600 tons; Uruguay, 24,400 tons; and Colombia, 
20,500 tons, with only the first-mentioned showing any significant change from 
1952—a decrease of 9,800 tons. 


Europe 

Insofar as information is available, the movement of newsprint into Europe and 
across national boundaries therein amounted to 584,200 tons in 1953 and while 
only 2,200 tons more than in 1952 it was 169,700 tons greater in volume than in 
1951. Intracontinental shipments totaled 409,000 tons and were down by 3,300 
tons from 1952 while external sources supplied an additional 175,200 tons or 5,500 
tons more than in the preceding year. Circumstantial evidence indicates that 
the aforesaid total included 4,200 tons of newsprint which may have originated 
within the Communist sphere while more definite information is to the effect that 
11,800 tons were exported thereto from this side of the Iron Curtain—very largely 
from Finland to Russia. Whatever similar movement originating in and con- 
fined to that section of the world may bave occurred is of course not known. 

By far the most important export market in Europe was the United Kingdom 
with shipments thereto from all sources aggregating 251,300 tons as compared 
with the postwar peak of 299,900 tons in 1952 while exports to Ireland amounted 
to 23,900 tons and also were below the preceding year’s level of 26,200 tons. 
Nearly 63 percent of total exports to the United Kingdom or 158,100 tons— 
27,100 tons more than in 1952—originated in Canada while the Scandinavian 
countries, except for the 2,100 tons shipped from Austria, supplied the balance. 
The larger volume of shipments from Canada as compared with 1952 was in 
marke’ contrast to the curtailed exports to Britain by other suppliers as a result 
of restrictions imposed by that country’s government. 

The next largest export market in Europe and the most important on the main- 
land was Western Germany, to which went a total of 93,500 tons of newsprint or 
25,400 tons more than in 1952. This rapidly expanding market which only 2 years 
ago absorbed but 40,600 tons was supplied by a total of 8 external sources, the 
most important of which were Austria, Finland, Sweden, and Norway in the order 
named. On the receiving end of other substantial exports—all of continental 
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origin—were Denmark with 60,900 tons, Belgium with 43,700 tons, and France 
with 24,300 tons compared with 1952 respective quantities of 57,900 tons, 33,900 
tons, and 35,100 tons. 

Africa 

Following the moderate rise in exports to Africa in 1951 from the preceding 
year and a further much larger increase in 1952 to the alltime high level of 97,300 
tons, this trend was reversed in 1953 with shipments to that continent aggregating 
80,400 tons or 17 percent less than in the year before. A decline of 37 percent from 
the preceding year’s volume in exports to the Union of South Africa—the con- 
tinent’s largest consumer of newsprint—was partially offset by an increase or 49 
percent in shipments to other destinations. 

Canada and Scandinavia each were the origin of nearly 35 percent of total 
exports to Africa in 1953 while the United Kingdom accounted for 27 percent 
thereof with other European countries contributing most of the remainder. 
Exports from Canada of 28,000 tons were 13,500 tons less than in 1952 while 
Scandinavian shipments of 27,900 tons were off only 600 tons and those from the 
United Kingdom of 21,900 tons rose by 2,500 tons. Exports to Africa from the 
United States which in 1952 had totaled 6,300 tons dwindled to but little more 
than one-tenth of that volume in 1953. The Union of South Africa was the 
destination of 47,700 tons or 59 percent of total exports to Africa while 17,000 
tons went to Egypt and 15,700 tons elsewhere throughout the continent. 

Asia 

Data available indicate that exports to Asia from all reporting sources aggre- 
gated 181,900 tons in 1953 and were 52,500 tons greater than in the preceding year 
and also exceeded those in 1951 by 28,800 tons. Scandinavia was the main source 
of exports to Asia and shipments therefrom of 103,300 tons in 1953 represented 
nearly 57 percent of this overall movement while other European countries, insofar 
as is known, were the origin of 22,600 tons or more than 12 percent of the total. 
Of the 51,200 tons supplied by North America, approximately two-thirds came 
from Canada and one-third from the United States. The only known intraconti- 
nental exports were those of 4,800 tons from Japan which very largely went to the 
Republic of Korea. The volume of shipments from Scandinavia was 34,300 tons 
greater than in 1952 and from elsewhere in Europe 12,800 tons larger while North 
America and Japan recorded gains of 2,900 tons and 2,500 tons, respectively. 

The major destinations of newsprint exported to this region of the worid and 
the tonnages shipped thereto in 1953 and in the preceding year were the following: 
India and Pakistan, 74,200 tons and 55,800 tons in 1952; the Philippines, 25,200 
tons and 16,900 tons; China (including Hong Kong), 20,200 tons and 19,100 
tons, and Japan, 18,000 tons and about 5,000 tons. 

Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii 

In total, exports to Australia in 1953 amounted to 158,000 tons and were not 
only 31,300 tons greater than in 1952 but also were slightly above the level of 
2 years ago. On the basis of exports thereto, Australia’s supply from external 
sources came to the extent of 83,400 tons or 53 percent from the United Kingdom, 
33,300 tons or 21 percent from Canada, and 28,200 tons or 18 percent from Sweden, 
while Finland and Norway supplied most of the balance. Exports from the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, were 80 percent and 51 percent greater, respectively, 
than in 1952 while those from Canada fell off by 18 percent. Exports to New 
Zealand amounted to 38,000 tons and were 5,800 tons below the 1952 level. 
Except for the few hundred tons shipped from Norway this market was supplied 
entirely by the United Kingdom and Canada whose respective exports of 21,300 
tons and 16,300 tons represented 56 percent and 43 percent of the total. In the 
case of the first-named source there was a gain of 111 percent over the preceding 
year while shipments from the latter recorded a decline of 51 percent. The 
only reported exports to Hawaii were those from Canada which in 1953 attained 
the postwar peak of 12,100 tons and exceeded the 1953 volume by 4,400 tons. 


REGIONAL INDICATED SUPPLY 


Insofar as producing countries are concerned, the newsprint supply data as 
recorded hereafter are based on domestic output plus imports, minus exports. In 
the case of nonproducers, import data are used wherever available, otherwise 
reported exports to a given country are assumed to be equivalent to imports. 
These data can be considered only an approximation of the volume of consump- 
tion since additions to or withdrawals from consumers’ and producers’ inventories 
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are not reflected therein. Recorded in table III is indicated world supply on a 
regional basis in the 3 most recent years and the 1936-38 average. Global supply 
in 1953 as shown therein amounted to not far from 10,900,000 tons and was 2 
percent greater than in 1952 and one-third larver than prewar. The most note- 
worthy feature thereof is the expansion of North American supply relative to that 
in the years 1936—38 and which in 1953 was nearly 66 percent greater than the 
average in the earlier period. Also of some significance is the fact that despite 
steady growth in recent years the supply of newsprint available to Europe still 
remained 12 percent lower in 1953 than the average in the 3 years preceding the 
outbreak of World War II. 


North America 

Indicated newsprint supply in the United States and Canada in 1953 amounted 
to 6,387,500 tons and while slightly lower than in both preceding years it never- 
theless showed an increase of more than 2,500,000 tons over the 1936-38 average. 
As a proportion of the world total, the combined supply of these two countries 
stood at 58.6 percent in 1953 compared with 60.5 percent in 1952 and 62.6 percent 
in 1951. Notwithstanding the aforementioned decline, the current ratio is at a 
considerably higher level than the comparable prewar figure of 47.2 percent. 


Indicated North American supply 


[Thousand short tons] 





« Average, 
1953 1952 1951 193¢-38 


United States- _- Sela ; 6, 041.4 6, 078. 4 6, 013. 4 3, 664.0 
Canada. . ~s<] 346. 1 359. 6 404. 2 188. 3 





6, 387. 5 | 6, 438.0 | 6, 417.6 | 3, 852. 3 


Although the figures above, by themselves, might seem to indicate otherwise, 
consumption of newsprint in the United States was about 2% percent greater in 
1953 than in 1952 with the record usage made possible in part by a drawing down 
of accumulated inventories of producers and consumers. 

It is estimated that in 1954 the United States and Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturing capacity will be about 320,000 tons greater than in 1953 as a result of 
continuing improvements and expansion of existing plants and the coming into 
operation of a new mill while still further additions thereto are underway and 
should become effective in succeeding years. Thus North American producers 
continue to improve their ability to take care of increased demand whether on this 
continent or elsewhere. 


Latin America 

With this region’s indigenous production in 1953 amounting to only 12% per- 
cent of indicated total supply, Latin America continues to be largely dependent on 
imports to satisfy its newsprint requirements. This area’s reported newsprint 
capacity for 1953 of 100,000 tons—utilized, however, only to the extent of 53 
percent—is broken down as follows: Brazil, 45,000 tons, Argentina, 33,000 tons 
(based on 8-hour-per-day operation) ; and Chile, 22,000 tons. Further expansion 
of Brazil’s capacity, by perhaps 100,000 tons annually, is reportedly being planned 
while substantial progress is being made in Chile toward realization of plans to 
build a mill capable of turning out some 40,000 tons per year and which, when 
completed, would result in the creation of an exportable surplus of newsprint. 
If Argentine facilities were to be fully utilized on a 24-hour-day schedule—normal 
operation for most newsprint mills—the capacity of that country would be raised 
to about 100,000 tons per annum. The foregoing in conjunction with still other 
reports of additional newsprint projects under consideration in other countries 
in this area is indicative of the possible growth in productive potential which, if 
realized, would tend to reduce its dependence on external sources of supply. 
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Indicated Latin American supply 


[Thousand short tons] 


1953 1952 


102. 2 
134. 2 
91.4 
35. 4 
23.8 
24.6 . 
80. 1 76. 1 


491.7 456. 5 





The figures for Argentina indicate a drastic decline of 60 percent from the 1952 
level in new supply available in the years 1936-38. However, actual consumption 
in 1953 has been estimated at about 75,000 tons—approximately 35,000 tons more 
than new supply and only slightly less than usage in 1952—and was made possible 
by a large-scale liquidation of inventories. 

Europe 

Indicated new supply of newsprint for Europe other than Russia continued to 
expand and was 5 percent greater in 1953 than in the preceding year, which rate 
of increase was, however, only about half that shown in 1952. As noted previ- 
ously the current level thereof remains below the average supply available in the 
years 1936-38 with the deficiency amounting to more than 300,000 tons. Europe 
also is a source of supply for other regions of the world and such exports aggre- 
gated 666,000 tons in 1953, which after allowance for similar movement thereto 
from external sources left it with a net export balance of not far from 500,000 tons. 


Indicated European supply 


[Thousand short tons] 


1953 | 1952 1951 Nae 





United Kingdom...._.........--- ' 797. § 811. 1, 422.0 
France ; ie 384.1 | 381. 381. 409. 0 
Germany i ie | 446. 376. § 347. 373.0 
Sweden. -.- _ 144. 4 | 134. ¢ 146. 6 89.3 
Italy baie ise Sominte ‘ . . 150.5 | 129.9 | 113. 71.0 
Belgium 4 xi ase maurice 88.3 | $7. 87.6 83. 3 
Netherlands____--- ; ‘ shag . 94. e 83. 108.0 
hit cinktnd samcansntes 53. £ 5. 53. 46.7 
Denmark “e Sear ; 61. 53. 51. 56.3 
Other iwteive iehaebbadnsiandwaawaie 350. 33. 287. 249. 4 


| Salil eee ee a ka ee 2,441.7| 2,228.8 2, 908. 0 
Russia... : ; | 95.8 0 | 448.3 225.3 











The greatest relative improvement in supply over 1952 was shown by the 
Netherlands with a gain of 22 percent, while Germany and Italy also recorded 
increases of 18 percent and 16 percent, respectively. As is readily apparent 
from the figures above, the major deficit nation as compared with 1936-38 is 
the United Kingdom although France and the Netherlands also have failed to 
regain the average levels of those years. 

European newsprint capacity also continues to grow and on the basis of an- 
nounced projects it appears likely that over the next few years perhaps a half- 
million tons will be added thereto, principally in Scandinavia. 


Africa 

Africa’s newsprint requirements are relatively modest and since this commodity 
is not produced therein external sources are drawn upon to satisfy its needs. 
As a wartime expedient small quantities had been produced in Egypt but such 
activity terminated following the end of hostilities. Although earlier postwar 
projects for the production. of newspring in Egypt have failed to materialize, 
official approval has reportedly been accorded the construction of a new paper 
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mill which is to use native raw materials. Perhaps 10,000 tons of the output 
thereof is to consist of newsprint. The eastern Transvaal newsprint project 
originally considered some years ago has reportedly_been shelved for the time 
being but might possibly be revived in the future. 


Indicated African supply 


[Thousand short tons] 


BoP RE DS ARS aap ce pian te ee = 


- | rs 


Asia 

As indicated by the partial information available, newsprint supply in Asia in 
1953 was nearly 205,000 tons or 43% percent greater than in the preceding year 
with 76 percent of the increase resulting from substantially higher native produc- 
tion. While the rise in supply was general throughout the continent, by far the 
most impressive gain was shown by Japan. For the first time since the end of 
World War II the quantity of newsprint available therein exceeded the average 
level in the years 1936-38 with the 1952 deficit from that period of 19,000 tons 
transformed to a gain of nearly 125,000 tons in 1953. 


Indicated Asiatic supply 


[Thousand short tons] 


Average 
1953 | 1952 | so 1936-38 


Japan : 463. 5 | 309. 6 204. 3 
India and Pakistan 81.9 57.2 76.7 

45, 2 40.1 49.6 
Philippines 24.7 19.4 23.6 
Turkey : 15.1 10.2 11.2 


Indonesia 8.4 5.8 11.1 
a 36.7 28.4 31.6 


| 675.5 | 470.7 408. 1 | 


i Includes Hong Kong. 


Japanese newsprint capacity as of July 1, 1953 was reported to be 550,000 tons 
and it is anticipated that by October 1, 1954, it will have risen to 607,000 tons. 
As a result of this increase it is estimated that Japan’s supply of newsprint in 1954 
should amount to 530,000 tons or approximately 70,000 tons more than in 1953. 
The Nepa newsprint mill in India, under construction for some time, is expected 
to be operating by October 1954, and, if successful, its anticipated output of 30,000 
tons per year should be equivalent to about 40 percent of current requirements of 
this commodity. For the more distant future, there are reports of other projects 
to be undertaken in India and Pakistan. No recent information as to the progress 
of the plan to build a paper mill—newsprint to be included in its output—on 
Mindanao Island in the Philippines is at hand. 


Australia—New Zealand—Hawaii 

As a result of increased domestic production, the supply of newsprint available 
in Australia in 1953 was 7 percent greater than in the preceding year while that of 
Hawaii was 57 percent higher than in 1952. New Zealand’s new supply, on the 
other hand, showed a decline of 22 percent from the 1952 level. 
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Indicated Australian—New Zealand—Hawaztian supply 


[Thousand short tons] 





Average 

1953 1952 1951 1936-38 
Mids ab tthiniiinncagiinbiekidcdnch lau @icdidemmaiodt 206. 1 192.6 176.3 208. 7 
a rlins soccnnissbbindavabivontasapaudseds 35.3 45.1 34.6 39.3 
DE ictcdadbics cnnsonihenpittnubwslhdecudedisacamantianies 12.1 we 8.0 3.0 
lt ee Ere ce ee 253. 5 245.4 218.9 251.0 





The elimination of the power difficulty which had curtailed production of the 
one mill manufacturing newsprint in Australia has already been reflected in the 
increased output in 1953. Full utilization of this mill’s facilities in 1954 should 
increase supply from this source by about 25,000 tons. It is anticipated that the 
mill being erected in New Zealand should begin to turn out newsprint about the 
middle of 1955 at an annual rate of more than 80,000 tons while future plans 
contemplate expansion to double this capacity some years later. 


CONCLUSION 


As in the”preceding year, the global supply of newsprint paper in 1953 was in 
general sufficient to satisfy the appetite of the world’s newspaper presses. This 
result was accomplished not because of any diminution in demand but was 
primarily due to growth in overall productive potential and in actual output. 

That this state of affairs should prevail for the foreseeable future may be 
inferred from the fact that although current capacity has not been fully utilized, 
the,growth thereof shows signs of continuing unabated for some time to come. 


TaBLeE II.— World production of newsprint paper 
[Thousand short tons] 





| | 
} 
| | 











} ‘ | ¢ Average, | Average, 
Country 1953 1952 1951 1946-50 | 1935-39 
- 

NE spit ta ip ae in ahaa | 6,721.3 5, 687.0 5, 516.3 4, 952. 8 3, 337.0 
a hs ceialdalnncndats Mus a dtaiarlpsakaaal 1, 084. 0 1, 146.9 1, 124.7 875.6 908. 0 
ERE SS er 675.6 | 601. 0 590. 0 416.1 962.0 
eae a eee 490. 5 | 478.4 460. 7 358. 2 431.0 
le ie sok nw <dtnctbck nuvinnndvchueen eh paeete 454.8 | 306. 6 219.0 111.9 301.0 
I Ne a chi arose meuee sa ea aaNaMENIOGN 372. 1 | 364. 6 365. 6 324. 5 293. 0 
I | 358.9 | 352.7 | 354.9 | 246.9 347.0 
SE hi ncdeadsddntudensannicuen Sa ees 3 358. 1 3317.6 | 3301.8 3 210.5 487.0 
Norway....-.-- Bee a Se Saaeaae eae 180.8 | 173.1 179.7 153.0 201.0 
eh Tal re at ceca tsltsaniialbfis tain tvs ai ce detiiplaaamredkn ae | 127.3 123. 5 112.0 58.8 71.0 
a ow scah ian ek ase | 107.0 | 107. 1 101.2 66. 2 100.0 
aa in sna aehdcchi ein toons elimina eat 92 4 82. 2 84.2 58. 6 50.0 
PO a | 3 60.0 | 3 57.0 3 55.0 43.1 34.0 
nn ene sk chieseos ssiolca tdieenioc ied pat 58. 4 58. 2 66. 7 51.2 50.0 
RU a ss ius nee umes | 3 55.0 | 55.1 55.1 45. 4 45.0 
I ns. tne modaabniieok tae aaaaiale 3 55.0 3 53.0 | 3 51.0 43.0 43.0 
Og cea aie enweeia sul 50. 4 36. 2 | 34. 6 OD Duvictidadtetie 
a ee le ete } 34. 2 | 47.7 38. 6 24.3 4.0 
a acter sates lapse 32. 4 | 30.8 7.0 | 20. 7 24.0 
ae ace il cada eae dain | 325.0 | 321.0 3 20.0 3p eee 
a adinmnaacgbaaaae | 10.0 | 12.9 | 12.2 7.9 8.0 
ER Br os a ereiasaeaion 310.0 | 310.0 310.0 38.8 3.0 
lalla nce cidiga vine anna sadn dimangiiieiaaaied 8.8 | 6.1 1.7 ni Lavaca 

DR ae Sak cunacned site ai Mien atta Rat ial alata Sees ee a | 35.0 | 35.0 35.0 32.0 (?) 
Ne AS EERE SOL OGY SEs 4.5 | (?) ScD. -, Bel dsddeeubecaecedeune 
PIN ihe oo sue bch ss dstonensndig Gert ara Walaa ical aaa 34.0 | 34.0 34.0 31.6 1.0 
a eel | 3.6 | sR wewcae OR Bil Sascncdon 
; Oe Cae ae oe ee. | 3.3 4.3 6.7 | BG fo ccndsades 
es ccinmoeun SEE ee 2.3 | 23 2.8 Siig, 

PIER eo aes ot da cig ctauleneiemaiees a aeienee 31.5 | 31.5 31.5 a3 (?) 
ao sand oe acobbunae hedaeneanen 2] 2 a uit ecbaskiets 
DN Gale xcinansuoctes setae sina salesersecieah ool Peaks Seer ener ae aie A Radhiteeuniall 4.0 
oe ate latire ahaa eae one | 3485.0 | 3465.0 3 450.0 3 274.0 221.0 
a a ee la rl Lee | 10,931. 4 10, 611.4 | 10, 252.2 8, 406. 6 7, 925.0 











1 Includes Newfoundland. 
2 Includes estimated production in Eastern Germany as follows: 1953, 135,000 tons; 1952, 127,000 tons; 
1951, 123,000 tons; 1946-50 average, 95,000 tons. 
3 Estimated. 
4 South of the 38th parallel. 
§ Includes Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
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[Thousand short tons] 


1953 


6, 387. 
423. 
2, 570. 
495. 
675. 





| MONOD 


10, 892. 9 | 


consuming countries 





TaBLE III.—IJndicated world supply 


2, 441. 
465. 
470. 

94. 
245. 


10, 647. 





1951 


6, 417.6 
456. 5 
2, 228. 8 
448.3 
408. 1 
70. 6 
218.9 
3.4 


10, 252. 2 


Average 


1936-38 


leading per capita 








[Pounds] 
| | { | 
| Average, | Average, 1950 
1935-39 | 194649 | , 
aa : 
United States............... ics Jdica bee 55.1 | 67.2 77.2 
OS See ee 34.8 44.8 51.8 
I i Stas at Bice yecncbgiliaie aed 30.4 | 40.8 39.9 
Aveireme...-.............-.- 53.6 | 42.5 44.8 
New Zealand_............._- 46.3 32.6 31.5 
United Kingdom-..___- patinganeginemibe | 58.2 i9.8 28.7 
Mio. ses Balas aba kéRitaleiares ii sal 30.6 | 23.4 27.6 
Switzerland 15.9 | 20.7 21.6 | 
Belgium and Luxembourg-.---...-.---------------------| 19.8 | 15.2 | 19.2 | 
a aati il nea supe iticns eden dninisdaentlaedal 6.6 | 15.9 14.8 
ee 19.4 11.0 | 15.7 
Treland 18.5 13.9 | 19. 6 
ae ; 13.0 14.1 | 15.0 
Netherlands.....-.........-- .| 25.1 | 11.7 14.3 
Finland__.---------.-__- 19.2 | 17.4 | 13.2 
SN eee 2 eS | 227.8 | 117.4 | 113.0 | 
NN cli letersi cata 5.5 | 11.7 | 12.3 
SE eee eles a pacnmcdtanen 7.1 8.2 
i a Ee os a cle a4 9.9 | 13.2 
et ee 38.2 | 8.3:1 8.6 
4 Ere a eecta amas 10.1 | 55.5 | 9.3 | 
Chile_- Aas tactnins, Micah doasiiisvindc elmaicus maeindionear arate ciated 8.4 | 8.8 43.7 
Puerto Rico___- 2.9 ee 6.6 | 
Union of South Africa_____- 7.3 8.2 6.8 
a a a7 1 8.2 6.6 
Venezuela_-__- | 2.0 | 4.2 4.6 
Trinidad and T wage. ———— 3.7 | §.1 4.9 
EE Axon pal thstnbuintihiasev~encédoselcevpubbie 3.3 | 2.6 4.4 
ie RMA... cn 3.1 | 4.0 | 4.6 
No a clita S cnndinseirie mail 5.3 
Mexico...--------- nal 2.6 | 6.1 | 3.5 | 
SE eer i as a ----| 6.6 | 2.9 3.5 
Risks a ee ac ale danke Sia ee | 58.2 3.3 
a a ae 2.4 3.7 
et dc aeledae 3.7 | 3.7 | 4.0 
Malta and Gozo... Peace otneal 52.6 | 2.4 
RN kiki nat dicks catkins knbekwenecs 2.2 | 2.2 2.6 
I il sis istroeitiacin is dtahg ich akedaiienine i 73.3 | 3.1 3.1 
OE oA cobs .| 51.8 3.1 
ON a es ee 54.0 2.9 
ae a ea | 2.4 | 2.6 2.2 
IMs co Sens erepesoon a 1.8 | 2.9 3.7 
SE Sd nse cle dpadirsdiieh ethene ih a_i tipese acceptin 3.1 | 2.2 2.6 
slo ians. cto rcted tiak hicks aindinis noanaainee mana kiniaies | 2.2 | 2.2 2.6 
| EE TP SED. CREATE 1.5 | 1.3 1.5 
| 
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! Provisional or estimated figure. 


2 1937. 
3 1938-39 average. 


4 1936-39 includes Saar. 


5 1948-49 average. 


6 1935-39 includes Korea and Taiwan. 


7 1936-39 average. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Beginning 1948, Western Germany and West Berlin. 


Not included is newsprint substitute known as Senka. 


Nore.—Figures in the above table represent a conversion from kilograms to pounds of data compiled by 


UNESCO. They reflect apparent consumption as indicated by production 
except for six countries in which changes in stocks are also taken into account 
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NEWSPRINT—ListT or TABLES 


1. United States consumption of pulpwood—Selected years, 1929-54. 

2. United States newspriat eapacity, 1949-53, and estimated, 1954-57. 

3. Production of newsprint in North America. 

4. Newsprint, United States imports by country of origin. 

5. Newsprint, United States production, imports, exports, domestic consumption 
and inventories. 

6. United States exports of newsprint. 

7. Price trends in newsprint paper compared with other paper and all com- 


modities. 
8. United States wholesale newsprint price changes. 
9. Average hourly earnings for the paper and pulp industry, 1935, 1939, 1947-54. 
10. Trend of market wood pulp prices. 


Prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Department of Commerce (March 1955). 


TABLE 1.—United States consumption of pulpwood—Selected years 1929-54 


[In thousands of standard cords] 











| | | 
nied Percent || on ais Percent 
vr. | ceed | Coe ard- | hard- , ie Soft- ar hard- 
Year Total | woods | woods | woods || Year Total | woods | woods | woods 
| of total || of total 
| | 
| | | | 
) ree 7, 645 6, 745 900 Bact Medewnaacnsus | 26, 522 | 22, 768 3, 753 14.2 
IGG Aasactdcaenca 10, 816 9, 776 1, 040 | eS eee 26, 476 | 22, 663 3, 813 14.4 
1947 ~ 19, 345 | 16, 796 2, 549 MS i Sieencaes | 28,150 | 23, 772 4, 378 15. 6 
ee ..-| 21,189 | 18, 491 2, 699 12.7 1] 1954_ - aa | 29, 436 | 24, 636 4, 801 | 16.3 
Piss daca ‘ 19,945 | 17,330 | 2,615 13.1 || Percent, 1954 | 
1960............-]| 23,627 | 20, 406 3, 221 13.6 | over 1939...-.--| 272 252 GP Biassinne 


1 Estimates for breakdown into softwoods and hardwoods. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. Prepared by Forest Products Division, BOSA, U. 8. Department of 
Oommerce (March 1955). 


TaBLE 2.—United States newsprint capacity, 1949-53, and estimated 1954-57 


[Annual capacity in thousands of short tons] 


Thousands Thousands 
Year of tons Year of tons 
ida hn cass aout s toes SS a oe eee coe ee 1, 510 
WR i el es a 992 Increase in 1956 !_________ 250 
SO eo eS eae ge DOGS SOUSE ae uccctec ed Je ocak 1, 760 
FO are Sse wn ose 1, 165 Increase in 1957 3________- 125 
SO eas kick wo rcccnata Da ile dt laa ek eee eee 1, 885 
Increase in 1954 !_________-_ 160 
RO ee 8, 1, 330 
Increase in 1955 !__.._____- 180 


1 Includes small annual capacity increases through mill modernization, speedup, etc., in addition to new 
capacity resulting from tax amortization certificates. 

? Includes an: ounced plans of International Paper Co. for a 100,000-ton annual capacity plant at Mobile, 
Ala., plus expected increases in capacity through modernization, speedups, etc. 


Source: Prepared by Forest Products Division, BOSA, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 1949-53: Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associagion; 1954-57: Estimated by Forest Products Division. (March 1955.) 
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TABLE 3.—Production of newsprint in North America 














[1,000 short tons] 
| | | New- . | New- 
Year Total ! vee Canada| found- Year Total ! ee Canada| found- 
land | f land 

| ee 1, 192 5, 984 (3) | WR eG. 5, 279 773 4,143 363 
 _ ae eS 1, 069 5, 721 (3) i iadissicen das es 4, 317 725 3, 259 333 
I ie aad 6, 796 1,109 | 5,687 (3) a aaa aoe 3, 985 721 2, 902 273 
a eee 6, 624 1,108 5, 516 (3) RE AT 4, 030 811 2, 983 236 
aiken 6, 292 1,013 | 5,279 (3) SOEEccatclkaaae ce ee 967 3,177 277 
eke ieee 6,092| ‘918| 4,:732| 444 || 1941.---.-.--.--- 4,815 | 1,044 | 3,426 345 
cdieie st ocnaiee 5, 850 876 4, 601 362 beians ty ee 1, 056 3, 419 351 
nick eniake 5, 653 | 833 4, 447 373 PP. cacbadesue 4,129 954 2, 869 305 





1 Details may not add to total because of rounding. 
2 Preliminary. 
3 Data for Canada include figures for Newfoundland. 


Source: United States, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce; Canada and Newfound- 
land, Newsprint Association of Canada. Prepared by the Forest Products Division BDSA, Department 
of Commerce (March 1955). 


TABLE 4.—Newsprint— United States imports by country of origin 


[In 1,000 short tons] 























| | | | 
Source 1954! | 1953 | 1082 19% 1 | 1950 | 1949 | 1939 
| = 
HE 1 batcesenpeneeesns ....-| 4,992 | 5,004 | 5,033 | 4,963 | 4,863} 4,639 | 2,615 
Canada §ca.-.. ici _ ; .---| 4,864] 4,841 4,850 4, 756 4,690 | 4,382 | 2, 305 
Finland__- foes F ; 122} 145 162 160 144 151 195 
Sweden. : ‘ roel 6 | 16 16 30 18 37 62 
United Kingdom ate onal Oi tah ates atanmes sah ian (4) 35 1 
Norway.. sig chus Kua ; @® | 3 4 9 t | 30 | 43 
France_--- sbitisndanae gRUSReLS oe Ee oka eee, eevee 5 3 | 2 3 
All other countries... ---- aa ~--|--=----- Scie 1 | 3 2 1 6 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Data do not necessarily add because of rounding, 
3 Includes Newfoundland. 

4 Less than 500 short tons. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. Prepared by Forest Products Division, BOSA, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce (March 1955), 


TaBLe 5.—Newsprint—United States production, imports, exports, domestic 
consumption and inventories 


{In thousands of short tons] 























Item | 1954 2 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1949 | 1939 

IR a acere sn cita rcnoulh cietaenatee 1,192 | 1,069} 1,109| 1,108] 1,013 918 954 
NN aoe sais Cem geisiomnbsineei 4, 992 5,004 | 5,033 | 4,963 | 4,863 | 4,639] 2,615 
Total new supply........-.....---...-- 6,184 | 6,073 | 6,142] 6,071| 5,876| 5,557| 3,560 
DORNER ANE. Sesriicn hc earesicei end 140 47 105 71 44 39 13 
 seaiiteconele ebuacnandias ebtsaiadtataddiccen micimakeeniabieiiie 

DONG AE GI Fs in nektatnncdieiaenccnre 6,044 | 6,026 | 6,034] 6,000 | 5,832) 5,513 3, 556 
I II issih iit wists igizanemnsiniet —38 | —64 +94 +97 —24 —10 +7 
Apparent United States consumption...._..- | 6, 082 | 6,090 | 5,940 | 5,903 | 5, 856 | 5, 523 | 3, 549 


1 Adjusted for imports which were reexported. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Production, export, import data from Bureau of the Census; Inventory data from Newsprint 
Service Bureau and American Publishers Association. Prepared by Forest Products Division, BDSA, 
U.S. Department of Commerce (March 1955). 
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TABLE 6.—United States exports of newsprint, 1929, 1939, 1947-84 
[Tons of 2,000 pounds] 























} | | | | 
Destination | 1954 1953 1952 | 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 | 1939 1929 
| | 
Total - ..-.---|140, 395 | 46,675 104,998 | 71, 295 | 43, 966 | | 38, 660 | 27,662 | 27,890 | 13,495 | 18, 695 
eee FI - | 
Buwveiie. . . ..2«s.00) 222 S cckinminersd | 9,087 | 8, 970 | 1, 561 | 780 | 979 2, 560 137 457 
Central America. ..| 6, 133 2, 332 2, 146 | 2, 003 | 2,076 1,652 931 1, 747 1, 842 879 
een eee } 8,217 8,831 | 19,843 | 8, 682 | 7, 335 | 11,682 | 10,860 9, 273 159 201 
Chis esos oars | 2,834 | 1,244 | 2,732 | 895 | 1,843} 1,040| 1,227] 1,711 | 1,342 1,772 
West Indies.-.--.-..-- 593 548 | 611 635 796 | 1,194 861 522 425 298 
South América_---- | 66,724 | 16,064 | 42,989 | 19,516 | 6,697] 4,491 ae 1,040 | 1,698 7, 488 
Hong Kong--.----- | 4,620 |-....... Lai p-snmnill -| 80) 11 8| 33 445 70 
India and Pakistan.| 1,152 |-..-...- 2, 103 2, 131 | 4,290 | 316 | 2, 243 2, 453 Diocese ; 
Indonesia. - - ---- | 3, 265 aimee 1, 349 1, 221 | SS ee | 24 143 | 28 21 
Philippine Repub- | | | 
| RSE SA 15, 939 16, 384 | 11,429 | 19,065 | 18,342 | 15,194 7,201 | 6,470 3, 265 4, 583 
Other BGRincstcees 2, 988 510 | 6,308 6, 653 | 51 | 1,720 1,307 | 1,369 3,925 | 2,533 
BE +c ctcaqueces | 1,342 | 662 | 6,326 1, 058 18 | 131 | 384 516 ek ee 
CONOR cs ctcancccand | 2,357 | 100 75 466 264 ff 349 | 316 | 53 | 30 393 























Source: Bureau of Census. Prusiared by the Forest Products Division, BDSA, Departed of Com- 
merce (March 1955). 


TABLE 7.—Price trends in newsprint paper compared with other paper and all 
commodities 


[Index 1947-49=100] 





Newsprint | All commod- 
er cts sire | iat pt | ities, except 
Period newsprint, farm and 
Price per | Price index | price index food, price 
ton an | index 
| 
January: | | 
BE Sid hcl: sesbaeitelta ate laies dha | $50, 000 | 52.2 1 57.5 | 57.3 
1947 - 84, 932 88.8 88.1 | 91.8 
1918 93, 375 97.6 100.4 | 102.0 
1949 oe 101, 000 105. 5 106. 2 | 104.9 
1950 : i 101, 000 105.5 102. 0 | 100. 4 
1951 shbed acathdlice dokeas | 106, 750 111.5 | 119.0 | 116.6 
1952 e 116, 750 122.0 | 123.1 | 114.3 
1953 | 125, 250 130.9 122.8 | 113.1 
1954 125, 750 131.4 125.3 114. 6 
1955 Uc 125, 750 131.4 126. 2 | 115.3 
Percent increase: | 
Re eae 2 48.1 | 48. 0 42.2 | 24.8 
HE OtEE Seong. cee ak 151.5 151.7 117.9 | 100.0 


1 Estimated. 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prepared by Forest Products Division, BDSA, U. S. Department 
of Commerce (March 1955). 





TABLE 8.—United States wholesale newsprint price changes 1929, 1939, 1947-56 
Period Price Period Price 
Te bee $62. 000 | 1950—November___.________$104. 000 
SE oa Ga eae oe ee eee 50. 000 | —December_________-- . 105. 000 
1947—January_.........---- 84. 932} 1951—January___...._._.__- 106. 750 
WMMIPOL UUs. bs dub.d 88. 932 | POOL doe. tS 109. 250 
DAE 6 sch wate S56 ism were be 89. 450 wR Ge cL ~ bianais ars re 111. 750 
er ECT vg 90. 375 —September__.......... 114. 250 
1948—January --- aioe ~. C8 STS aes ee. ee 116. 750 
—February__......----- 94, 750) 1952—April..-.............. 117. 000 
san is a Sica hin sh wi csc 96. 250 | NIN ih Ol 6 wait Sd 119. 500 
I aces eas 5 acts 99. 000 | 7 RRM ok) saueced 112. 000 
—peptember_._.. ........ 100. 000 | TOGO ION re wisn bevy mel ce 125. 250 
—November..__..------ TOF. O00} 195a— July - —-... >. oa 125. 750 
BORO. Je ek UIE OSE (4) IGG pew odode tial (4) 
1955—January............-. 125. 750 


1 No change, 


_ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prepared by the Forest Products Division, BDSA, Department of 
Commerce (March 1955). 
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TABLE 9.—Average hourly earnings for the paper and pulp industry, 1935, 1939, 


1947-64 

a a 1$0. 529]1949__.________ ee RO a ee $1. 692 
WO do MRD NOD on weenie Me I te bo eee 1. 791 
Sickie ne cee 1 1). | ie D, Cl BOOBs cae ocean 21. 843 
Sd ace eee 1. 361 
Percent increase: 

Ree rr ren SOs ek Se Re Be i Ue oe ae A 197. 3 

Pe ON iis oon ck c chet peck, sca A cen a ees ae ee 50. 6 


! Earliest data available. 
2 Estimated by Forest Products Division, BDSA. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Prepared by the Forest Products Division, BDSA, Department 
of Commerce (March 1955). 


TABLE 10.— Trend of market woodpulp ' prices 
[Index—1947-49—100] 


Period Index Period Inder Period Index 
1939 (estimated).. 33. 5/|1949_.........-.. OT 111.5 
ie ae ars ee i eee i 26: | ea 109. 0 
cst eae eT. * Pe B56 Oh FO ce cccwncnncn MORE 


1 Weighted average of sulfate, sulfite, mechanical and soda. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prepared by Forest Products Division, BDSA, U. S. Commerce 
Department. 


Mr. Kier. Our next witness will be Mr. Mason, Director, Divi- 
sion of Timber Management, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. You may proceed, Mr. Mason. 


STATEMENT OF IRA J. MASON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Ira J. Mason, Director, Division of Timber Management, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Josephson, Chief of 
the Division of Forest Economics in the Forest Service is here with me 
and that we have collaborated on the statement I am about to make. 

Mr. Josephson, among other things, is in charge of the nationwide 
forest survey and keeps track of trends of consumption and produc- 
tion of timber. 

We have entitled our statement ‘‘Timber resources for newsprint.’ 

This statement has been prepared in response to a request of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for information relating to possible development of news- 
print production in the United States and Alaska. The statement 
deals primarily with questions of available timber supplies, although 
it is recognized that other factors of water supply, power costs, 
transportation facilities, and availability of labor are also a large 
significance in determining the economic feasibility of further expan- 
sion of the domestic newsprint industry. 

In appraising the availability and prospective use of timber re- 
sources, it is also necessary to consider newsprint production in rela- 
tion to output of other grades of paper and board. Production plans 
of the pulp and paper industry ia the United States and Alaska will 
be determined only in part by the type and availability of pulpwood. 
Thus in the past competitive factors involving, for example, wood 
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supply, water and power facilities, and the duty-free status of news- 
print have led to a concentration of newsprint production in Canada. 
At the same time the pulp and paper industry in the United States 
has found it more profitable to specialize in production of other grades 
of paper and board. 

About 57 million tons of pulpwood was used by pulp mills in the 
United States in 1954, compared with 8.1 million tons of wastepaper, 
largely derived from wood, and about 1.2 million tons of straw, 
bagasse, and other fibrous raw materials. The cut of pulpwood in 
the United States, aggregating 27 million cords in 1954, has expanded 
to a point where this forest product now represents about 17 percent 
of the total timber cut in the United States, and the equivalent of 
about 30 percent of the lumber cut. Any large expansion of the pulp 
industry, thus will have substantial impacts on the forest resource. 

The 27 million cords of domestic pulpwood consumed in 1954 
represented about 70 percent of a total wood requirement of 38.4 
million cords for all pulp, paper and board products used in the United 
States. The balance of 11.4 million cords came largely from Canada 
in the form of newsprint, pulp, pulpwood and other types of paper 
or board. 

It is estimated that the long-sustained rise in requirements for pulp, 
paper, and board in the United States will continue and that by 1975 
consumption of pulpwood to supply United States pulp and paper 
demands may total as much as 55 million cords. Assuming that the 
equivalent of 13 million cords of wood will then be imported annually 
from Canada in the form of newsprint and other products, this indi- 
cates an increased production of possibly 15 million cords annually of 
domestic pulpwood—or 56 percent more than the domestic cut in 
1954. 

Output of newsprint in the United States has required a relatively 
small part of the total pulpwood used. Thus, in 1954 production of 
1.2 million tons required only 5 percent of the United States pulpwood 
cut. Total consumption of newsprint from both United States and 
Canadian mills—6.2 million tons in 1954—required nearly 8 million 
cords of wood, or roughly 21 percent of the total wood consumed in 
meeting total United States pulp, paper, and board requirements. 

During the next two decades it is likely that expansion of newsprint 
consumption in the United States may require an additional several 
million cords of pulpwood. From a timber supply standpoint, some 
of these increased requirements for newsprint could be supplied by 
mills in the United States or Alaska. A part, possibly the major part, 
presumably will be obtained from mills in Canada. 

The following sections of this statement indicate some of the pos- 
sibilities for expansion of newsprint production in the United States 
and Alaska: 

Southeast Alaska: The potentialities of southeast Alaska for pulp 
and paper production have been well publicized. They have been 
described to a number of congressional committees interested in 
various aspects of the newsprint supply problems over the last several 
years. The portion of southeast Alaska suitable for pulp timber 
production is practically all within the Tongass National Forest. 
This forest contains approximately 78 billion board-feet of timber, 
roughly an amount slightly less than the combined commercial timber 
stands on the national forests in Idaho, Montana, and Colorado. 
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The Tongass timber is the northerly extension of the great Pacific 
slope rain forests of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. 
Western hemlock is the predominant species comprising about 70 
percent of the timber volume. Sitka spruce accounts for 25 percent, 
and Alaska yellow cedar and western red cedar make up the remaining 

5 percent. The commercial timber is found in dense, heavy stands 
pei around 20,000 board-feet per acre, but these stands are 
interspersed with patches of scrub timber and muskeg swamps. The 
outstanding climatic characteristic of the area is extremely heavy 
precipitation—around 150 inches per year at Ketchikan and 80 inches 
at Juneau. Otherwise the climate is cool and mild. A logging season 
of at least 10 months per year is available—considerably longer than 
in many logging areas of W ashington, Oregon, and California. 

Most of the commercial timber is on islands and the sheltered pas- 
sages between them form a readymade main line transportation system. 
About 75 percent of the commercial timber stand is within 2% miles of 
tidewater. Tremendous savings in transportation investments will 
result from the use of natural water transportation routes. Timber 
production on the Tongass Forest can be expanded to approximately 
1 billion board-feet annually with the expenditure of only about $10 
million for main access roads. No delays for advance construction of 
access roads will be encountered in development of the Tongass timber 
resources. 

Adequate hydroelectric power can be developed close to the various 
potential plant sites at a reasonable cost. There is an abundance of 
pure fresh water for processing purposes. Plant sites adjacent to the 
developed towns of Juneau, Sitka, and Ketchikan are available. These 
and other locations have harbor and port facilities for coastal, inter- 
coastal, or transocean shipping. 

The Forest Service is committed to a policy of using Tongass Na- 
tional Forest timber resources for permanent development of the 
Territory. Regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, based on 
statutes, require that timber cut from the national forests in Alaska be 
given primary manufacture within the Territory. The Forest Service 
has worked closely with agencies in the Department of the Interior 
which are directly charged with fostering the welfare of Alaska. Such 
agencies have expressed strong opposition to any relaxation in the 
regulations requiring primary manufacture of Alaska national forest 
timber within the T erritory. 

In addition to the circulation of news stories, proposals, and pro- 
spectuses on the possibilities for major pulp sales in Alaska, the 
Forest Service has systematically contacted pulp and paper company 
executives, newsprint consumers, and other industrial executives when- 
ever any indication was obtained that such persons might have an 
interest in the development of a pulp or paper enterprise in Alaska. 

There has been little opportunity for forest products from Alaska 
to compete in United States markets with products from the Pacific 
Northwest. Labor costs are higher in Alaska and shipping costs 
from Alaska to Puget Sound must be absorbed by producer. ‘These 
handicaps have been controlling so long as there was an abundant 
supply of relatively low cost timber available for the forest products 
industry in western Oregon and Washington. The timber situation 
in these two States has changed in recent years. Large blocks of 
private timber are no longer available for purchase. Stumpage costs 
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have risen sensationally and costs of building the required roads to 
log the more remote national forest timber are high. Because of 
these circumstances the Forest Service believes the time has arrived 
where it is possible to develop a major pulp and paper industry in 
Alaska which can compete successfully in national and world markets. 

The first major pulp plant in Alaska is now in operation at Ketch- 
ikan. The Ketchikan Pulp Co. is a joint venture of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. and the American Viscose Corp. The plant 
has a daily capacity of around 400 tons of dissolving pulp. It costs 
more than $50 million. The magnesium base sulfite process is used 
which practically eliminates discharge waste liquors and water pollu- 
tion. The Ketchikan Pulp Co. has some 8 billion board-feet—a 
50-year supply of pulp timber—under contract on the Tongass 
National Forest. 

A second major development of an integrated lumber, plywood, 
and pulp industry in Alaska has been initiated. The Pacific Northern 
Timber Co., has been given a preliminary award on a Forest Service 
contract, advertised last year, covering an estimated 3 billion board- 
feet of timber in the vicinity of Wrangell. The company has qualified 
for final award, and the final contract will be executed soon. Under 
the terms of this contract Pacific Northern first will build a sawmill 
and related plants, to be followed by a moderate-sized pulp mill of 
approximately 100 tons daily capacity. 

The Georgia Pacific Co., has a certificate of necessity for accelerated 
tax amortization for a substantial newsprint mill in the vicinity of 
Juneau. The Forest Service has had extensive discussions with 
Georgia Pacific Co. officials in regard to timber offerings on the 
Tongass Forest to supply such a plant. As a result of these discus- 
sions, the Forest Service plans to advertise this spring some 7.5 billion 
board-feet of timber near Juneau. Most of this timber is located on 
Admiralty Island. The offering will require the construction of a 
pulp mill near Juneau. The applicant plans to install a newsprint 
plant with an initial capacity of 500 tons daily, with provision for 
expansion of some 750 tons. 

Establishment of a national park to include all of Admiralty 
Island is proposed in 8. 450, introduced in this Congress. If that bill 
were enacted the Juneau pulp sale could not be made and the proposed 
Juneau newsprint mill would not be built. Some 9 billion board-feet 
of merchantable timber would be permanently reserved from cutting. 
There is strong sentiment in Alaska against the proposed Admiralty 
Island National Park on the grounds that the island should be 
developed for commercial timber production and that its scenic 
attractions are not of national park caliber. 

Undoubtedly the committee will also be interested in the Japanese 
investigations of Alaska timber possibilities even though these in- 
quiries do not relate directly to newsprint production. 

Initial inquiry from the Japanese on possibilities of obtaining 
Alaskan timber to alleviate Japan’s postwar shortages of forest 
products were made to the Forest Service in 1951. The Japanese 
proposed to produce logs with Japanese labor for shipment to Japan 
for manufacture. The Forest Service advised that such proposals 
were contrary to established regulations and policies aimed at using 
national forest timber to develop the Territory. 
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In the fall of 1952 the Japanese Government sent an official mission 
to Washington to ascertain under what conditions forest products 
from Alaska could be obtained. The Forest Service outlined to this 
Japanese mission the conditions under which national forest ti ber 
is sold, possibilities for expansion in the production of various classes 
of forest products, and opportunities for procurement of lumber from 
the mills now established in Alaska. It was made clear that any new 
enterprise must be fitted into established Forest Service timber sale 
policies for building up the cut of the Tongass National Forest to 
sustained yield cutting capacity and for support of the economic 
development of the Territory. This would include compliance with 
the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture which require that 
Alaska national forest timber be given primary processing within the 
Territory. 

It was pointed out to the mission that an enterprise sponsored by 
the Japanese for manufacture of forest products in Alaska for ship- 
ment to Japan would have to be incorporated under American laws, 
bid successfully for national forest timber, and conform to all the 
applicable laws, regulations, and contract terms in the same manner 
as its possible competitors. 

A good many persons and organizations particularly in Oregon and 
Washington have expressed concern over these Japanese inquiries. 
On the other hand, sentiment in Alaska appears to be generally 
favorable to properly controlled Japanese activity. The Alaska 
Territorial Legislature has memorialized Congress to this effect. 

The Japanese have sent several groups to Alaska and Washington 
since 1953. In early 1953 a large group of pulp and rayon manu- 
facturers organized the Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd., of Tokyo to establish 
a pulp and lumber enterprise in Alaska. In December 1953 this 
concern established the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. under the laws of 
Alaska. This latter concern has leased an idle sawmill at Wrangell for 
5 years. Extensive repairs were made on this mill last summer. This 
mill is now in operation and plans to cut 20 to 30 million board-feet 
annually. Logs are being purchased from established independent 
loggers in the vicinity. These loggers have timber sale contracts on 
the Tongass Forest. No direct sales of national forest timber to the 
Wrangell mill have been made or proposed. 

In April 1954 the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. applied for a major 
pulp-timber sale in the Sitka area. The Forest Service announced 
that this application had been received, but action to prepare such a 
timber sale offering was being held in abeyance until additional inform- 
ation on the organization and plans of the applicant had been obtained. 
Subsequently the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. has: (a) furnished 
information on the financial standing of the Japanese companies and 
individuals who have formed its parent, the Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd.; 
(b) sent three Japanese professional foresters to study the timber of 
the Sitka area; (c) employed Mr. Harold Cavin, a well-known pulp 
plant engineer who designed and supervised construction of the 
Ketchikan pulp mill. 

The Forest Service plans to proceed with necessary field work to 
prepare a major pulp timber offering in the Sitka area as soon as the 
work on the Juneau pulp sale project is advertised. It may be pos- 
sible to advertise the Sitka unit this year. 

The controversies which have arisen over the Japanese timber 
mission to the United States tend to obscure the important basic 
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fact that because of its loss of timber supply in the Far East, Japan 
is now an important market area for west coast forest products. 
Because Alaska is significantly closer to Japan than any other tim- 
bered region of the United States and because it is just about the 
least-developed timber area under the United States flag, this new 
postwar market may well prove to be of great benefit to the economic 
development of the Territory. The respective share the west coast 
States and Alaska may have in this new market remains to be deter- 
mined. Also whether Japanese or American capital will build plants 
in Alaska to supply the Japanese market is undetermined. The For- 
est Service is not trying to influence how these questions will be 
resolved other than to maintain equal competitive opportunities for 
all qualified parties and to maintain its long-established policy in the 
interest of development of the Territory of requiring primary manu- 
facture of national forest timber within Alaska. 

Rocky Mountain States: There are also two developments on the 
national forests within the States which may affect prospects for in- 
creased domestic newsprint production. 

In Colorado a total of 4.2 billion board-feet of Engelmann spruce 
with minor amounts of lodgepole pine have been killed by insects 
since 1940. In 1950 the Forest Service advertised and made a pre- 
liminary award for a sale of 4,565,000 cords to obtain installation of a 
pulp mill in western Colorado to salvage a major portion of this 
timber. The awardee was unable to work out the financing of this 
project and the preliminary award was terminated on December 31, 
1952. 

Since then the Forest Service has continued the attempt to stimu- 
late interest in a Colorado pulp plant installation. Sufficient interest 
has not yet been developed to warrant another offering of a major 
pulp-timber sale although there is some very definite interest in pulp 
mill possibilities in Colorado at the present time. Whether this 
present interest will develop to the point where advertisement of a 
major pulp-timber sale will be in order cannot yet be determined. 

In northern Idaho and western Montana a violent insect epidemic 
has killed close to 2 billion feet of Engelmann spruce timber since 
1952. This epidemic is being brought under control by a major 
logging program to harvest infested and killed spruce trees. About 
$900 million of Federal funds and close to $5 million of timber operator 
financing has been expended on 875 miles of timber access roads. 
The infested timber is of large size and good quality for sawlogs but 
because of radial checking it is usable only for pulp-timber cutting. 
This transportation development should make the north Idaho and 
western Montana area more attractive for pulp-mill installations. 
This area has outstanding advantages for the pulp and paper industry 
in respect to timber, water, and power. It is handicapped by high 
shipping costs to centers of consumption of newsprint or other pulp 
products. 

Southern States: For many years interest of the pulp and paper 
industry has been concentrated in the southern United States. Since 
1935 production of pulpwood in the South has increased from 1.4 
million cords to 16.5 million cords, or 60 percent of the total United 
States pulpwood cut in 1954. 

Three newsprint mills have been constructed in the South at Lufkin, 
Tex., Coosa Pines, Ala., and Charleston, Tenn. These mills represent 
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one-third of the total capacity of all United States newsprint mills, but 
only 3 percent of the capacity of the southern pulp and paper industry. 
The International Paper Corp. has recently announced plans for 
construction of an additional newsprint mill in Alabama, and there 
have been rumors of other possible newsprint mills elsewhere in the 
South. 

A substantial part of the prospective increase in United States pulp 
and paper requirements probably will be met by further expansion of 
the industry in the South. Rapid growth of pulp production in this 

region has resulted from such favorable factors as good location with 

respect to the Nation’s principal markets, availability of supplies of 
relatively low-cost southern pine pulpwood, reasonable security of 
future raw material supply based on rapid tree growth, year-long woods 
work and comparatively easy logging conditions, ample supplies of 
relatively cheap labor, availability of water, chemicals, and power, 
and excellent transportation facilities. 

While there may be opportunities for further pulp mill expansion 
in the South, increased production based upon pine will involve 
problems of timber supply, plant location, and land acquisition. 
Recent forest surveys show that the larger sawtimber sizes of pine 
have been decreasing in most areas, and competition between pulp 
mills and sawmills for pine has increased. Largely as a result of 
better fire protection, supplies of small pine timber are generally 
increasing, however. Since the pulp industry can use smaller sizes 
and poorer timber than the lumber industry, if necessary, the prin- 
cipal impacts of reduced pine supplies seem likely to fall upon the 
lumber industry. If production of lumber and other forest products 
is to be maintained in the face of an expanding pulp industry, mill 
capacity will have to be increasingly based upon the growing of 
timber crops through imporved protection and management of south- 
ern forests. 

The pulp and paper industry in the South has been rapidly acquir- 
ing timberland and today owns about 13 million acres of forest land. 
Nevertheless the pulp industry still depends upon farmers and other 
owners for approximately 80 percent of its pulpwood supply. For 
economic and political reasons the industry probably will always 
depend upon such outside sources for a large part of its raw-material 
needs. Intense competition for timberlands has resulted in an im- 
pressive rise in forest land values, and it has become increasingly 
difficult to acquire land in blocks of any size. Thus, forest industry 
must depend upon nearly 2 million small private owners who hold 
about two-thirds of the forest land in the South. For various reasons 
the small holdings are generally not too well managed. Further 
expansion, if based upon pine, thus can be safely supported only 
through increased fire protection, tree planting, and other forestry 
measures on the great number of noncompany lands which supply 
most of the raw material for forest industry. 

The pulp industry might also expand its raw-material base through 
greater use of hardwoods and mill residues. The pulp industry still 
depends upon southern pine for about 85 percent of its total wood 
requirements. Yet more than half of the timber in the South is 
hardwoods, and a surplus of hardwood growth is available. Hard- 
woods are used to some extent for a number of types of paper and 
board, and research in new semichemical pulping processes points to 
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large potentialities in use of hardwoods. Experience at the Great 
Northern Paper mill in Maine has demonstrated that northern 
hardwoods can be used effectively for newsprint in the form of chemi- 
groundwood pulp. Other research in semichemical pulping at the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis., and at other research 
institutions shows that a wide variety of hardwood species are tech- 
nically suitable for newsprint, as well as other grades of paper and 
board. Successful tests have been made using semichemical hardwood 
pulps for as much as 80 percent of newsprint furnished. Large-scale 
commercial trials are needed to confirm these results under practical 
operating conditions. If southern newsprint mills were to use hard- 
woods as well as pine their raw-material base would be substantially 
enlarged. 

Use of sawmill residues for pulp chips has increased rapidly in the 
South during the past couple of years, and there are now at least 25 
of the larger sawmills which have established barkers and chippers 
for converting slabs and other mill waste to pulp chips. This new 
supply of pulpwood now amounts to more than a quarter of a million 
cords annually, but this represents a relatively small part of the 
potential supply of approximately 5 million cords of unused softwood 
residues in the South. A large part of these sawmill residues is widely 
scattered at small sawmills and hence not readily usable, but there 
are undoubtedly opportunities for some further economic use of 
sawinill residues to supplement pine and hardwood pulpwood from 
standing timber. 

Northeastern and Lake States: In the Northeastern and Lake 
States, where the newsprint and other branches of the pulp and paper 
industry were originally concentrated, there are now 4 newsprint 
mills which account for about 40 percent of the newsprint capacity 
in the United States. The pulp industry in these regions has been 
faced for many years with problems of dwindling supplies and high 
costs of the preferred softwood species such as spruce and fir. Hard- 
woods such as maple, beech, birch, and aspen, on the other hand, are 
in surplus supply. e 

Many of the mills in these regions have converted to use of hard- 
woods for various grades of paper, and as previously indicated the 
Great Northern Paper Corp. is now successfully using hardwood pulp 
in newsprint in lieu of some of the previously essential softwood pulps. 
Future expansion of the pulp and paper industry in these areas seems 
feasible only if based essentially upon use of hardwoods. 

West coast: The pulp and paper industry in the western United 
States is located chiefly in the Douglas-fir region of Washington and 
Oregon. Five newsprint mills in this area account for about one- 
fourth of the newsprint capacity in the United States. Most of the 
early production on the west coast was based upon use of hemlock, 
spruce, and fir, but in recent years a large expansion of the kraft paper 
industry has used Douglas-fir obtained in considerable part from saw- 
mill residues. 

Further expansion of the pulp and paper industry on the west coast 
is likely to depend upon additional use of Douglas fir sawmill residues, 
and to a lesser degree-upon use of lodgepole pine, hemlock, fir, and 
Douglas fir pulpwood from standing timber. Further expansion of 
capacity might include some newsprint although it seems likely that 
the major part of any new capacity would be designed for kraft pulp 
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Summary: In summary, available timber resources in both the 
United States and Alaska offer certain opportunities for further ex- 
pansion of pulp and paper production, including newsprint. These 
opportunities exist particularly in southeast Alaska, in the Rocky 
seuniaenn and west coast regions, and in limited locations in the 
South 

Expansion of the industry. elsewhere in the South or in Northern 
States also could be supported through an intensification of forest 
protection and management and by greater use of hardwoods. 

In closing I would like to assure the committee that the Forest 
Service is well aware of the interest of Congress in developing addi- 
tional domestic newsprint production. There is no single simple 
answer as to why there has been only a limited increase in domestic 
newsprint production in recent years. Timber-supply factors are an 
important but not a controlling factor in this situation. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuern. Any questions, Mr. Granahan? 

Mr. GRANAHAN. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, I had several questions I was going 
to - Mr. Mason, but I think he has answered them in the last para- 
graph. 

I think of concern to all of us is the matter of what we are going to 
do about our own domestic production. We recognize that Canada 
is part of the continental production and probably that is considered 
about the same as if produced in this country. 

Going up to Alaska, you say there is no single simple answer as to: 
why there has been only limited increase in domestic newsprint pro- 
duction in recent years. I checked several things as you went along. 
You mentioned in the south, for example, that they seem to be in- 
creasing the production of wood pulp, and you mentioned the fact 
that there is cheaper labor down there. Is that a very important 
factor, would you say? I am wondering if you can a perhaps 
what percentage of the eost of production of wood pulp is represented 
by labor, since reference was made to it? 

Mr. Mason. I could not give you that precisely. We could look 
it up for you. I do not have the figures in my head. 

In respect to the labor wage rates there is an important difference in 
labor cost in respect to producing pulpwood. The wage rates in the 
pulp plants or newsprint plants themselves are perhaps not too differ- 
ent between the South and the North. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you think that difference, if there is a idieenen: 
would continue on to Alaska if plants were established there? That 
seems to be an expensive operation there, does it not? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. There is at least a 25-percent wage differential 
above the west coast, above Oregon and Washington, in Alaskan 
wage rates, and I doubt if that can be overcome for quite a while at 
least. 

Mr. Beamer. You stated on the bottom of page 3 that the Forest 
Service now felt that the industry in Alaska could be developed to a 
point where it could compete successfully in the national and world 
markets, so that must indicate that even though there is a higher 
wage rate in Alaska, still that probably isn’t the entire factor? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. The cost of stumpage, the cost of 
standing trees, is getting to be a very important cost in western Oregon. 
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and Washington, where with current prices for standing timber in our 

timber sales, even for the pulp spaces, we sometimes get as much as. 
$15 a thousand bid for hemlock now. We are selling timber of equal 
quality for pulp in Alaska for less than $2 a thousand. 

Mr. Beamer. I was interested, too, in another clause. On page 6 
you referred to the damage that has been brought to the Engelmann 
spruce in Idaho and Montana by insects. Isn’t it the policy of the 
Forest Service to make available for cutting as quickly as possible 
such areas? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, it is better to save the trees for wood- 
pulp than to let them stand and be destroyed by the insects? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. Of course, you occasionally get these sudden 
flareups of insects that move very rapidly and you cannot get the 
timber cut fast enough. Then you have to salvage it after it is dead, 
and that is what we are trying to do in Colorado and Montana. 

Mr. Beamer. Is that much of a factor in the total production 
though? I mean this disease affecting the trees. 

Mr. Mason. Not particularly in the pulp and paper industry. This 
Engelmann spruce is a somewhat unusual situation. It has a much 
slower rate of deterioration than most wood used for pulp. 

As a matter of fact, the paper mills do not like to take deadwood 
generally, but they are taking this dead Engelmann spruce. As much 
as 50,000 cords a year one year was shipped from Colorado to Wis- 
consin mills. 

Mr. Beamer. Is this insect infestation much of a hazard to the 
industry, would you say? 

Mr. Mason. Where these epidemics have occurred there has been 
no pulp industry dependent upon the timber, and we still are hopeful 
that we can induce someone to establish a mill to utilize the dead 
timber and then go on and use green timber thereafter. 

Mr. Beamer. | have just one last thought, Mr. Chairman. With 
respect to the pulp and woodpulp products coming in from Canada, 
what is the tariff arrangement? Are these coming in duty free? 

Mr. Mason. Newsprint is duty free. So is pulpwood. There is 
a considerable movement of pulpwood to be processed in mills in the 
Lake States from Canada. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, the tariff question would not raise 
the cost to the consumer since the products are coming in duty free? 

Mr. Mason. Not in respect to newsprint or pulpwood, which are 
the major movements. I am not informed on tariffs on other paper 
products. 

Mr. Beamer. One last question. What is the current price of 
newsprint? Perhaps someone can answer this question. 

Mr. Mason. I believe it is $126 in New York; yes. 

Mr. Beamer. How does that compare with the price the last 2 or 
3 years? 

Mr. Nevuprecu. There was no advance in 1954, but in 1952 and 
1953 there were advances. 

Mr. Kern. We thank you very much, Mr. Mason. Is Dr. Hilbert 
here? Will you please come forward? 

At this time, in view of the time limitations this morning it appears 
that we cannot go into the proposed Japanese pulp mill project in 
Alaska as far as we would like to. I will include in the record letters. 
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between the chairman of this committee and the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, and the Air Force and we will take the matter up 
at another time. These letters, in connection with that statement 
which the committee has been very much concerned about, will be 
included in the record at this point. 

(The letters are as follows:) 


Fesruary 8, 1954. 
Hon. Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Among the subjects of our study on the trip which we 
have recently completed to the Far East was one having to do with pulp, inasmuch 
as this committee, under a special resolution of the House, is directed to keep 
appraised of the newsprint and pulp situation. 

For a number of years, the committee has looked into this matter with a varying 
degree of attention according to the exigency of the supply situation. Most 
recently, this committee has had occasion to consider the availability of sources of 
newsprint to the United States from facilities other than those located in Canada 
and has given much thought to the possibilities of facilities being located in Alaska 
for this purpose. 

I am wondering, accordingly, whether you could supplement the information 
which we gained in Japan on a proposed location of a Japaness pulping mill in 
Alaska for the supply of pulp for the Japanese rayon industry, with a statement as 
to just what the situation now may be in this regard. It is my understanding 
that this proposal is one which received some sponsorship from the Department of 
State. 

I should appreciate it also were the statement to cover a discussion of the con- 
sideration which has been given to the Japanese obtaining such pulp from other 
areas where it might not involve a comparable dollar drain and relieve us of our 
present concern over meeting the Japanese dollar deficit, as well as provide the 
Japanese with opportunity for disposing of some of their own goods. If the 
proposed pulping operation in Alaska does not involve an appreciable additional 
dollar expenditure, I should welcome a discussion of the basis therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHarLes A, WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, 


FEBRUARY 26, 1954. 
Hon. Cuartes A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Wotverton: Reference is made to your letter of February 8, 
1954, regarding the proposed Japanese-Alaska pulp and timber enterprise. 

In view of the many letters which have been received on this question, the 
Department has prepared a statement, a copy of which is enclosed, summarizing 
available information and indicating the Department’s position on these projects. 
I believe the statement will answer most of your questions on this enterprise and 
on the role played by this Department. 

In your letter you also raised the question as to the availability of woodpulp 
to Japan from nondollar areas. As you have pointed out, Japanese importation 
of woodpulp from nondollar areas might not only reduce the dollar drain on Japan 
but might also provide possible opportunitits for Japanese exports. Owing to 
the inconvertibility of most currencies, however, trade imbalances must usually 
be settled in dollars, so that the extent to which Japan can import pulp even from 
nondollar countries without having to pay dollars for it depends precisely on its 
ability to make sales in those countries. 

The major woodpulp exporting countries of the nondollar area are, as you know, 
Sweden, Finland, and Norway. Japan, however, does not enjoy extensive trade 
relations with these countries, nor they with Japan, a fact which reflects the 
historical orientation of their respective trading patterns in other directions. Even 
so, over a quarter of Japan’s pulp imports in 1952 and over 40 percent of its pulp 
imports in the first 11 months of 1953 came from those 3 countries. (Almost all 
of the remainder came from the United States and Canada.) These imports 
accounted for over half of the total value of Japan’s imports from those three 
countries in 1953. Since trade imbalances between those countries and Japan 
must be settled by dollar payments, however (the point at which such settle- 
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ment must be made varies with the country involved), there is a limit beyond 
which further Japanese purchases will constitute a dollar drain unless Japan can 
increase its sales to those countries. The possibilities of the latter, of course, are 
limited to the extent that the countries who are traditional sellers to Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Norway can meet additional competition from Japan. 

These considerations, plus the shorter haul involved in purchasing North 
American pulp, will probably militate against the possibilities of Japan procuring 
a much larger share of its pulp imports from Scandinavia. 

It would be difficult to arrive at a useful estimate of the dollar drain on Japan 
that would result from the proposed pulp project. The initial dollar cost of the 
pulp mill will amount to around $45 million, spread over a 3-year period of time. 
(In 1953 Japan’s imports of merchandise from the dollar area were in the magni- 
tude of a little over $1 billion.) As stated in the attached statement, the Japanese 
hope to obtain American participation in the project. Any success in this direc- 
tion will reduce the initial dollar drain on Japan. The mill’s output will, of 
course, be dollar pulp. On the other hand, dollar dividends from the operation 
will accrue to the Japanese investors in the project and to that extent may be 
expected to reduce the net dollar drain on Japan, a possibility, incidentally, that 
could not exist if the same amount of pulp were bought from existing North 
American producers. 

It may be possible in the future to develop extensive pulp-producing facilities 
using tropical hardwoods. Such a development could result in the availability 
of nondollar pulp in southeast Asia where a large part of Japan’s trading is done. 
Much work, however, remains to be done to turn tropical forests into economically 
exploitable sources of woodpulp. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


PROPOSED JAPANESE PuLp AND Saw Miu Prosects in AuAsKA! 


Japanese interest in Alaskan forests 


Japanese interest in developing a new source of forest products abroad dates 
back several years. Japan is anxious to find such a source in order to help reduce 
the excessive drain on its own diminishing forest resources at home. As a result 
of the loss of former domestic sources of timber on Karafuto, the Japanese have 
been forced to overcut their forests at a rate that is rapidly depleting their domestic 
timber resources and which is contrary to sound practices of forestry, soil con- 
servation, and flood control. The Japanese must look elsewhere, therefore, for 
new sources of supply that will help meet this problem. The abundant supplies 
of Alaska are considered the best alternative new sources of supply in the free 
world from both the geographic and economic points of view. 


Japanese activities 


In October 1952 a mission representing the Japanese Government and Japanese 
pulp and timber industries came to Washington to discuss the feasibility of 
establishing a sawmill in Alaska from which substantial quantities of sawn lumber 
could be exported to Japan. The mission also considered the possibility of the 
establishment in Alaska at a later date of a pulp mill to help meet Japan’s pulp 
requirements. 

In addition to discussions with the United States Government, members of the 
Japanese mission carried on extensive conversations with private United States 
financial, legal, and industrial groups regarding the purely commercial phases of 
their proposed venture in Alaska. 

Early in January 1953 a new mission, composed of technical experts repre- 
senting the Japanese Government and Japanese pulp and lumber industries, was 
sent to study the technical questions involved in lumber and pulp enterprises in 
Alaska, British Columbia, and the United States. It is the Department’s under- 
standing that upon completion of its survey in Alaska the technical mission 
investigated further the possibilities of utilizing the existing sources of lumber 
and pulp supplies in western Canada and in our own Pacific Northwest. 

On June 3, 1953, a meeting was held in Japan by interested Japanese Govern- 
ment agencies and private firms to discuss further the possibilities of establishing 
saw and pulp millsin Alaska. The principal result of this meeting, which was held 
under the auspices of a private organization, the Forest Counter- Measures Council, 


1 This statement has been prepared by the Department to answer the many queries which it has received 
s oe proposed Japanese projects in Alaska. It contains information available to the Department. as of 
‘ebruary 10, 1954. 
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was the formation of a six-man organizing committee. This committee developed 
a preliminary organization plan which was sent out by the Forest Counter- 
Measures Council to 19 pulp-manufacturing companies, 13 synthetic-fiber com- 
panies, and 2 lumber companies, inviting their participation. 

The enterprise that developed out of this proposal, the Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd., 
was incornorated in Japan on August 19, 1953. It is capitalized at 1.5 billion yen 
($4,167,000), consisting of 3 million shares valued at 500 yen each. The Depart- 
ment understands that the original plan called for borrowing 3.63 billion yen 
($10,083,000) from the Export-Import Bank of Japan, bringing operational funds 
to a total of 5.13 billion yen ($14,250,000). No information has been received as 
2 the implementation of the plan to borrow from the Export-Import Bank of 

apan. 

According to further plans of the Forest Counter-Measures Council, the Alaska 
Pulp Co. was to establish a United States corporation in which private American 
capital would participate. This corporation was to be capitalized at $15 million, 
of which $12 million was to be supplied by the Japanese group and $3 million by 
the United States group. It was hoped that the corporation could then borrow 
$30 million from private sources in the United States so that it would have opera- 
tional funds amounting to $45 million. It was also contemplated that the board of 
directors of such a corporation would be elected in proportion to the amount of 
money invested in the corporation by the two groups. As vet the Alaska Pulp Co. 
has not secured American participation in such a corporation but it is understood 
that the Alaska Pulp Co. formed an American corporation, the Alaska Lumber & 
Pulp Co., in Juneau in December 1953. 

The chairman of the board of directors of the Alaska Pulp Co. is Mr. Tadao 
Sasavama; its president is Mr. Junichiro Kobayashi. Mr. Sasayama was formerly 
chairman of the Holding Company Liquidation Commission and a member of the 
Securities Coordinating Liquidation Committee, both of which bodies helved carry 
out the decentralization of control of Japanese industry under the direction of the 
supreme commander for the Allied Powers after World War II. Mr. Kobavashi 
is director general of the Council for Integrated Counter-Measures for Forest 
Resources. 

Representatives of the Alaska Pulp Co., including Messrs. Sasayama and Koba- 
yashi, were in Washington in December 1953 and visited various United States 
Government agencies to continue discussions on their projects. The group then 
went to Alaska before returning to Japan to make an on-the-spot survey of the 
situation. During the group’s visit in Alaska, the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. was 
incorporated, as mentioned above. 


Nature of proposed projects 

The Japanese plan, according to latest information available, proposes to have 
the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. first purchase or build a sawmill in Alaska. The 
wood scrap from this operation would be compressed and sent to pulp mills in 
Japan. Further plans provide that a pulp mill with a capacity of 100,000 tons 
per year would be started during the second year of operation and completed 
within 3 years. The corporation would reach full operating capacity during the 
fifth year of operation. 

The Japanese are interested in the timber of the Tongass National Forest in 
southeastern Alaska. It is understood that much of this forest consists of trees 
that are overmature and that sound forestry practices require that much of this 
forest be cut and that reforestation accompany the cutting operation. The 
Japanese understand that any new enterprises must be fitted into established 
Forest Service timber sales policies for building up the cut of the Tongass National 
Forest to sustained yield cutting capacity. This would include compliance with 
the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture which require that Alaskan national 
forest timbers be given primary processing within the Territory. 

In discussions which the representatives of the Alaska Pulp Co. had with the 
Forest Service regarding the timber supply for the sawmill and pulp mill which 
they hope to establish, the Forest Service pointed out that it would not be prac- 
tical to consider a pulp timber sale application or proceed with the fieldwork 
necessary before a pulp timber offering could be advertised until they can make a 
showing of definite plans and financial ability. The Japanese would, of course, 
through their American-chartered company, have to bid successfully for national 
forest timber and conform to all the applicable laws, regulations, and contract 
terms in the same manner as its possible competitors. 

The Japanese are also aware of the fact that United States immigration laws 
impose certain restrictions on the migration of foreign workers into the United 
States. The Japanese recognize that it would be extremely difficult under the 
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law to permit foreign workers to enter the country to participate in the cutting 
and production of forest products in Alaska. The employment opportunities 
involved in these projects would have to be filled by available American labor 
before consideration could be given to use workers from any other country. The 
Japanese have been informed that American manpower would in fact be available 
for labor demands that might emerge from the project under discussion. 

Since the proposed enterprise would be incorporated under the laws of the 
United States it would be subject to all Federal tax laws and regulations which 
apply to American corporations. Furthermore the labor force just like all other 
workers in Alaska would be subject to the payment of Federal taxes on their 
income as well as a Territorial income tax. 

It is also understood that most of the machinery that would be used in these 
projects would be purchased from American manufacturers in view of the fact 
that the Japanese are not in a position to manufacture the kinds of machinery 
required for the mills under consideration. 

Any American financing for the projects would come from private sources on 
normal commercial terms. There is no intention on the part of the United States 
Government to participate directly or indirectly in the enterprise. 


Advantages to the United States 


It is believed that these projects would be in the interest of the United States. 
There is no question but that the projects will aid in the economic development 
of Alaska by giving steady employment and requiring the development of ancillary 
services. The existence of a stable civilian population is looked upon by the 
Department of Defense as necessary to strengthen the defense of Alaska. It has 
already been pointed out that the projects would provide needed utilization of, 
and at the same time help conserve, one of Alaska’s major forests, provide tax 
revenue for the United States Treasury and require machinery manufactured in 
the United States. 

The United States Forest Service, which manages the Tongass National Forest, 
has long sought to utilize such national forest reserves as a means of attracting 
permanent industries and a stable civilian population to the Territory. For many 
years the Forest Service has given wide circulation to news stories, magazine 
articles, proposals and prospectuses on the possibilities for major pulp plants in 
Alaska; it has systematically made full information available to pulp, paper, and 
lumber executives, newsprint consumers, and other industrial leaders whenever 
there was an indication that such persons might be interested in the development 
of a forest products enterprise in the Territory. All qualified parties, and in 
particular United States investors, are extended the opportunity to contribute to 
the economic development of the Territory. 

While affording definite economic benefits for Alaska, it does not appear that 
the proposed enterprise would place the forest products industries in the con- 
tinental United States at a disadvantage. In the long run it may reasonably 
be expected that the Japanese market will have room for both present and possible 
future suppliers. The Japanese demand for pulp and lumber is continually rising 
with increasing population and business activity. Growing requirements of 
lumber for housing and of man-made fiber for the textile industry should in the 
course of time provide a market larger than that now served by overseas suppliers. 

When the proposed pulp mill comes into production 3 or 4 years after its 
inception, the bulk of its output perhaps will be purchased on regular commercial 
terms by Japanese pulp-consuming establishments affiliated with the enterprise. 
It is not expected, however, that the enterprise could satisfy the entire Japanese 
import market. Presumably it would help supply an expanded Japanese market 
together with other overseas suppliers. 

The same would hold true for the project’s proposed sawmill operation. 
Furthermore, since Douglas fir does not grow in the area where the project will 
be established, it would not compete in the market where this type of lumber is 
required. In this connection, it might be noted that in the first 10 months of 
1953 about 70 percent of United States exports of softwood logs and lumber to 
Japan were Douglas fir. 


Role of the United States Government 

The activities of the United States Government in connection with this purely 
commercial investigation have been limited to extending those courtesies normally 
shown to any foreign group interested in making investments in the United States 
or its possessions. The Department of State has participated with other inter- 
ested Government agencies in explaining to the Japanese businessmen the laws, 
regulations, and conditions under which they might establish their proposed 
enterprise in Alaska. 
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The Department’s interest in the proposed enterprise is primarily to analyze 
the problem in terms of the needs of the Japanese economy, and to assure that 
Japanese private enterprise obtains fair and equitable treatment under the 
applicable laws and regulations of the United States. This interest is in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation which went into 
effect in 1953. In this connection the Department is aware, as indicated above, 
of the potential benefits to Alaska that will arise from this enterprise. 

There has never been any request by the Japanese Government or by private 
interests for special assistance for this project, nor has the United States Govern- 
ment considered such possibilities. n the other hand it is the policy of the 
United States as reflected both in legislation and in its relations with foreign 
countries, to encourage and stimulate the international flow of private capital 
investment into legitimate enterprise. This project, based on private capital 
and receiving no governmental aid, is in the spirit of that policy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 25, 1954. 
Hon. CHar.tes A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your letter of February 8, which 
enclosed a letter to Assistant Secretary of State Thruston B. Morton, relative to 
the establishment of a Japanese pulping mill in Alaska and which requested a 
statement as to the interest of the Department of the Air Force in this project. 

The Department of the Air Force foresees no objection to the proposed estab- 
lishment of a Japanese pulping mill in Alaska for the a of pulp to the Japanese 
rayon industry. However, for security reasons this Department desires to be 
consulted when the specific location for the proposed mill is determined. As no 
shortage of pulp exists, the requirement of this Department for pulp would not 
permit sponsorship of the project for defense requirements. The Department of 
the Air Force desires to be assured that all personnel to be employed in the pro- 
posed mill would be investigated to preclude the hiring of persons who are sympa- 
thetic to probable enemies of the United States. 

I appreciate your referring this matter to my attention and trust the above 
statement of our interest in this project is satisfactory to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowtp E. Tausort. 


Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEsT SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 11, 1954. 
Hon. CHarites A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Inierstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Wotverton: This is in reply to your letter of February 8 in respect 
to developments since our letter of October 13, 1953, in connection with the 
Japanese proposal to establish a pulp mill in Alaska. 

Representatives of the Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd. were in Alaska and Washington 
in December 1953. In Alaska they explored possibilities for acquisition of an 
existing sawmill. On December 10, 1953, they incorporated under the laws of 
Alaska a corporation called the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., with a capital of 
$1 million, in order to be in a position to transact business in Alaska. However, 
they reached no decision in regard to the acquisition of a sawmill and have 
advised this office that consideration of the sawmill project has been deferred 
at least until the spring of 1954. In respect to the pulp-mill project, they are 
planning to send a group of technical pulp-plant experts to Alaska in the first 
half of this year to determine suitability of pulp-plant sites and to make progress 
toward drawing up a definite proposal for construction of a pulp mill. 

The Forest Service pointed out to the Japanese that it would be necessary for 
them to make a showing of definite plans and financial ability before it would 
be appropriate for the Department of Agriculture to give consideration to an 
application for an offering of national-forest timber. The Japanese understand 
that they are not yet in a position to submit such an application for timber. 
The Japanese group returned to Japan in the latter part of December 1953. 
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As matters stand, this possible development is only in the exploratory stage. 
The Japanese group has made no application for timber, and the Forest Service 
has made no commitment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp E. McArp.xz, Chief. 
Epwarp P, Curr. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
Hon. Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. SEcrErARyY: On my return here after the recently completed 
extended survey trip which the committee made in Africa, I have noted in the 
press comment to the effect that the Japanese have sent representatives to Alaska 
for the purpose of surveying the tracts for use as pulpwood or pulp for export to 
Japan. 

It had been my thought that following your letter to me of February 26, last, 
this project was dormant or had been abandoned, as I had heard nothing since 
about it from your Department, from Commerce, or from Agriculture. 

If this project is being revived, I believe that it is encumbent on this committee 
in connection with its continuing examination of newsprint supply to have addi- 
tional information on several matters which certainly are not clear in our own 
minds from the information we have obtained here and from the conferences 
which we had last December in Tokyo on this subject. 

1. To what extent will the supplying of wood, or pulp, from Alaska represent 
an additional dollar drain upon the Japanese, and aggravate the already difficult 
situation as to their dollar deficit which hitherto has been portrayed to us? 

2. On the other hand, if it is contemplated there be little dollar requirements for 
the operation of the mill, is this the result of a use of Japanese labor to operate it? 
We have been told here that assurances have been given that the mill would be 
operated by American labor. Your letter of last February, with attached mimeo- 
graphed statement, does not explicitly spell this out. The information we were 
given in Tokyo was to the effect that there would be little dollar requirements as 
the mill would be operated by Japanese labor. 

3. If Japanese labor is to be used to operate this mill, what clearances have been 
given by the military establishments to the location of this mill at the place where 
we understand it is proposed to locate it? 

4. What effect will there be upon the possible utilization of Alaskan timber 
for additional newsprint production if this tract is withdrawn for the supplying 
of the contemplated mill? What tracts remain available? 

5. What are the ancillary effects upon the American economy of this proposed 
sponsorship of a mill, which, it is understood, will chiefly be used for the supply 
of pulp for the Japanese rayon industry? In addition to the effect on our domestic 
pulp industry, I also have in mind our experience in promoting rayon plants in 
Europe, competitive to our rayon and cotton industries; and for that matter, 
utilizing pulp diverted from newsprint facilities to the extent that only a few 
years ago we engaged in allocation of newsprint to European countries. 

6. Is the contemplated mill in Alaska consistent with what is understood to 
be our policy to encourage Japanese trade with southeast Asia? 

7. Is Japanese inability to secure timber and pulpwood in Asian countries still 
the result of failure to enter into and complete negotiations for reparations? 

8. What other sources for this timber are available in the Far East? In such 
connection I am not unmindful of our recent Export-Import Bank loan for assist- 
ing the construction of a newsprint mill in New Zealand, which, I assume, would 
utilize pulp in its operations? 

Thanking you for your assistance in clearing up some of these items. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 25, 1955. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Prisst: Further reference is made to Mr. Wolverton’s letter of 
December 31, 1954, which was acknowledged on January 6, 1955. In his letter he 
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asked eight questions concerning the proposed Japanese pulp project in Alaska. 
The following information is submitted in reply. to these questions: 

1. To what extent will the supplying of wood, or pulp, from Alaska represent 
additional dollar drain upon the Japanese, and aggravate the already difficult 
situation as to their dollar deficit which hitherto has been portrayed to us? 

Japan has been unable to obtain all of the wood or pulp which it requires without 
using dollars. As was stated in the Department’s letter to you of February 26, 
1954, Japan has had to settle her trade imbalances in dollars because of the 
inconvertibility of most currencies; therefore, the extent to which Japan can import 
pulp from nondollar countries without having to pay dollars for it, depends on 
its ability to make sales in these countries. Japan still does not enjoy extensive 
trade relations with the major wood-pulp-exporting countries of the nondollar 
area, namely, Sweden, Finland, and Norway. The possibility of Japan exporting 
more to these countries to permit her to import more pulp is limited to the extent 
that the traditional exporters to these countries can meet additional competition 
from Japan. 

The Department understands that the proposed Japanese project has still not 
reached the point where a useful estimate can be made of Japan’s dollar outlays 
that would result from the proposed project. 

2. On the other hand, if it is contemplated there will be little dollar requirements 
for the operation of the mill, is this the result of a use of Japanese labor to operate 
it? We have been told here that assurances have geen given that the mill would 
be operated by American labor. Your letter of last February, with attached 
mimeographed statement, does not explicitly spell this out. The information we 
were given in Tokyo was to the effect that there would be little dollar requirements 
as the mill would be operated by Japanese labor. 

The Department’s understanding on this question has not been changed since 
its last correspondence with you on this question. The employment opportunities 
involved in the proposed project would have to be filled by available American 
labor before consideration could be given to using laborers from any other country. 
The Japanese have been informed that American labor would be available for the 
employment demands that might emerge from the project. 

3. If Japanese labor is to be used to operate this mill, what clearances have 
been given by the military establishments to the location of this mill at the place 
where we understand it is proposed to locate it? 

The Department of Defense has informed the Forest Service and this Depart- 
ment that it has no objections from the security point of view to the site under 
consideration for the proposed pulp mill. 

4. What effect will there be upon the possible utilization of Alaskan timber for 
additional newsprint production if this tract is withdrawn for the supplying of the 
contemplated mill? What tracts remain available? 

The Department has been informed that the proposed Japanese project would 
require about 13 percent of the allowable sustained-yield timber cut of the Tongass 
Forest in southeast Alaska. The Department understands that the Georgia 
Pacific Plywood Co. has been granted a certificate for accelerated tax amortization 
for construction of a newsprint plant in southeast Alaska, and that negotiations of 
that company with the Forest Service are well advanced for advertisement of a 
major pulp-timber sale to supply this eye plant at an initial annual produc- 
tion of 150,000 tons of newsprint. This proposed newsprint plant would also 
require about 13 percent of the allowable sustained-yield timber cut of the Tongass 
Forest. The Department further understands that if the Japanese and Georgia 
Pacific projects should be built, the requirements of these plants plus the require- 
ments of other forest products industries in the area would total about two-thirds 
of the allowable sustained-yield cut for the Tongass Forest. The remaining third 
of the allowable cut, if all used in newsprint manufacture, would support an annual 
production of about 375,000 tons. 

5. Whet are the ancillary effects upon the American economy of this proposed 
sponsorship of a mill, which, it is understood, will chiefly be used for the supply of 
pulp for the Japanese reyon industry? In adcition to the effect on our domestic 
pulp industry, I also have in mind our experience in promoting rayon plants in 
Europe, competitive to our rayon and cotton industries; and for that matter, 
utilizing pulp diverted from newsprint facilities to the extent that only a few years 
ago we engaged in allocation of newsprint to European countries. 
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This question assumes that the United States Government is sponsoring the 
Japanese in their proposed project in Alaska. As the Department pointed out in 
its mimeographed statement, Proposed Japan Pulp and Sawmill Project in Alaska, 
attached to its letter to you of February 26, 1954, the activities of the United 
States Government in connection with this project have been limited to extending 
those courtesies normally shown to any foreign group interested in making any 
investment in the United States. The Japanese project is a purely private com- 
mercial enterprise. There has never been any request by the Japanese Govern- 
ment or by private interests for special assistance for this project. The United 
States Government has never considered such a possibility. If the Forest Service 
should grant the Japanese the right to utilize a tract of national-forest timber in 
Alaska, such a grant would be subject to the very strict laws, regulations and 
conditions of this Government in this field and be the result of competitive bidding. 

If the Japanese should go ahead with the project which they have under con- 
sideration, this would not mean that the United States would lose the Japanese 
pulp market. The Department has no information that would alter the state- 
ment which it made in the mimeographed statement referred to above that, “In 
the long run it may reasonably be expected that the Japanese market will have 
room for both present and possible future (pulp) suppliers. The Japanese de- 
mand for pulp and lumber is continually rising with increasing population and 
business activity.”’ Since the United States exports negligible quantities of rayon 
to Japan, the proposed project would, of course, have no effect on this domestic 
industry. 

6. Is the contemplated mill in Alaska consistent with what is understood to 
be our policy to encourage Japanese trade with southeast Asia? 

The Department believes that the contemplated pulp mill in Alaska is not 
inconsistent with the policy to encourage trade with southeast Asia. Although 
Japan’s trade with southeast Asia offers considerable potential for expansion, and 
is being increased, any forseeable expansion of trade would not solve Japan’s 
trade problem. The solution must lie in the general expansion of Japan’s trade 
with the Free World. Furthermore, southeast Asia does not have sources of 
soft pulpwood. It may be possible in the future that the tropical hardwoods 
of southeast Asia will be utilized on a commercial basis for pulp purposes. How- 
ever, Japan’s requirements for pulp are significantly in excess of her domestic 
supplies and her proposed imports from Alaska. 

7. Is Japanese inability to secure timber and pulpwood in Asian countries 
still the result of failure to enter into and complete negotiations for reparations? 

The absence of completed negotiations for reparations does not appear to have 
affected Japan’s ability to secure timber and pulpwood in Asian countries. Aside 
from the lack of soft pulpwood in southeast Asia, the amount of timber which 
Japan imports from her major supplier in southeast Asia, the Philippines, is 
limited by the present trade imbalance between the two countries, not by the 
reparations problem. 

8. What other sources for this timber are available in the Far East? In such 
connection I am not unmindful of our recent Export-Import Bank loan for 
assisting the construction of a newsprint mill in New Zealand, which, I assume, 
would utilize pulp in its operations? 

The only important sources of timber in the Far East comparable to Alaska’s 
resources are under the control fo the Soviet Union on the island of Sakhalin 
and in the Maritime Provinces of Siberia. According to available records, Japan 
has not imported timber from these sources since 1951. 

With regard to the timber resources of New Zealand, the Department under- 
stands that the new newsprint mill in that country will utilize all the timber 
available and that there will not be an exportable surplus. 

The Department will be happy to be of any further assistance to you in this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The CuHarrMan. You may proceed, Dr. Hilbert. Dr. Hilbert is 
Director of the Utilization Research, Agricultural Research Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. G. E, HILBERT, DIRECTOR, UTILIZATION 
RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Hitzert. During the past 20 years the Agricultural Research 
Service has been engaged in research on the development of a practical 
and feasible process for producing pulp from agricultural residues, 
I should define agricultural residues as the dry type of farm waste 
which is either collected at processing centers or left in the field. 
Examples of the type of agricultural residues which are collected at 
processing centers are bagasse, peanut shells, rice hulls, oat hulls, and 
nut shells. Of these bagasse is the only one that has a promise for 
the production of paper pulp. The other types of collected residues 
form very poor pulps. 

Examples of the type of noncollected residues are wheat straw, 
rice straw, flax straw, corn stover, and corncobs. Of these wheat 
straw has the most promise for the production of pulp. Some flax 
straw is used in the United States for the production of paper for use 
in cigarettes. Some wheat straw is used industrially for the produc- 
tion of strawboard by the strawboard industry for the production of 
cardboard. It is used for making the inside liner of cardboard. 

Approximately 20 mills in the United States are using wheat straw 
for this purpose. No wheat straw, however, is used domestically for 
the p*oduction of paper. In the case of bagasse, much of it is burned 
at the mills as a source of energy. A large portion of the bagasse pro- 
duced in the United States is used by the Celotex Co. for making in- 
sulation board and within the last year a newsprint mill has been 
established in Louisiana using bagasse as its main raw material. 

A few weeks ago Senator Ellender read into the Congressional 
Record an editorial from one of the Louisiana newspapers which | 
think very well summarizes the potentialities of that development. 
If you care to, I would be glad to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Kier. We can get it. If I may interrupt you at that point, 
how much newsprint is presently being manufactured down there in 
that plant in Louisiana? 

Dr. Hitsert. It produced 50 tons of pulp per day. It is con- 
sidered to be a small newsprint mill. It supplies the newsprint used 
by about 25 Louisiana newspapers. 

Mr. Kier. Is that sufficient for that purpose, or do they have to 
get other newsprint made from wood pulp? 

Dr. Hitsert. I understand that they are using it as newsprint 
without blending with any other pulp. 

Mr. Kier. One more question while you are on that point. How 
does that compare with the amount of newsprint that is made from 
bagasse in other countries? For instance, we saw one down in Peru. 

Dr. Hitspert. In Peru the Grace Co. has put up a large mill which 
uses bagasse for the production of pulp. I believe there are two mills 
in Brazil which are using bagasse as pulp. A great deal of considera- 
tion is being given by other countries; Cuba, for example. 

Mr. Kiern. How much is the production, can you tell me, in Peru 
and Brazil as compared with the mill in Louisiana? 

Dr. Hiitsert. What is the rate of production? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes. 
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Dr. Hitsertr. I would say the mills in Brazil are about the same 
size as the one in Louisiana. 

Mr. Kuern. And the one in Peru? 

Dr. Hizsert. I don’t know what the production of the one in Peru 
is. I can find that out and put it in the record. 

Mr. Kuen. We can get it. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hitsert. During the past few years we have developed a proc- 
ess for producing pulp from wheat straw and bagasse which we think 
is practical and feasible. During the past year this process was eval- 
uated on a semicommercial scale by the New York College of Forest 
Industry in cooperation with one of the large paper mills. Several 
tons of pulp were produced. Some of it was used for blending with 
commercial sulfite pulp for use in making bond paper. 

At the present time we are cooperating with the North Dakota and 
South Dakota experiment stations with respect to the procurement 
problem of wheat straw. That is the main problem in the use of agri- ‘ 
cultural residues as sources of pulp. Those two experiment stations 
are making a county to county survey to determine the acreage of 
wheat straw, rye straw, and flax straw available. 

They also will determine the number of localities in those States 
that are able to produce 50,000 tons of straw within a radius of 50 
miles. They are also conducting a survey on the availability of the 
water in the event that a newsprint plant is established there. 

Mr. Kiern. Would you stop there for a minute. Some of these 
questions may seem elementary to some of you people. but you must 
remember that I come from the wide farm area of New York City. 
This wheat straw that you are talking about now, is obtained how? 
Is that a residue after the wheat is harvested? 

Dr. Hitsertr. In combining wheat the grain, of course, is collected 
in the combine. We have also worked in cooperation with the 
agricultural equipment companies with the aim of developing a baler 
for baling wheat straw, the straw that is left after the kernel is 
harvested. 

Mr. Kiern. What was it used for before they used it for the 
possibility of making pulpwood? 

Dr. Hitspert. Wheat straw is left on the ground in many areas. 
It is, of course, important in improving the fertility of the ‘soil, in- 
creasing the organic matter, but in some parts of the country wheat 
straw is burned, particularly in the drier parts of the United States. 
That is that belt of States from North Dakota on down south. There 
it has been found that if the wheat straw is turned back into the soil 
it tends to consume most of the free nitrogen that is in the soil and 
also tends to be a nesting place for insects. For that reason much of 
that wheat straw is burned. 

Mr. Kuen. Just to get rid of it? 

Dr. Hitpert. Yes. 

Mr. Kuen. In other words, if we can salvage that we are really 
accomplishing two purposes. We have an additional source of pulp 
and we also get rid of waste where we don’t use it or don’t need it? 

Dr. Hitspert. And the farmer has a potential source of added 
income. 

Mr. Kuen. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hitsert. Depending upon the results obtained in these sur- 
veys, that is, if they are favorable, as we expect they will be, we will 
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conduct similar surveys in the other large wheat producing States, 
such as Nevada, Iowa, Kansas, Texas, Oregon, Washington, and so on, 

The mechano-chemical process that we have developed for pro- 
ducing pulp from bagasse and wheat straw has been patented and 
dedicated to the Secretary of Agriculture. It is available for the 
free use of the public. 

A large engineering concern has publicized the fact that it is willing 
and has the knowledge to set up plants using the process that we have 
developed. 

To summarize, the interest in use of agricultural residues as a source 
of pulp is about the same as it was 2 years ago when this committee 
was considering the problem. Outside of the United States the in- 
terest in using agricultural residues as sources of pulp has accelerated. 
We have had indication that about 10 newsprint plants or pulp plants 
are to be set up in a number of foreign countries which will use agri- 
cultural residues as sources of new material. The process that we 
have developed is being used in England and in Holland, and a plant 
in Mexico is under construction. 

I have here samples of papers produced from bagasse and wheat- 
straw pulps if you would care to look at them. This bulletin was 
prepared from the paper produced by the Valentine Paper & Pulp Co., 
in Louisiana. These newspapers, which are the Peoria Journal, were 
produced from a blend containing 70 percent ground woodpulp and 
30 percent bagasse pulp in the one case and 30 percent wheat-straw 
pulp in the other. 

Mr. Kier. Could you leave these with us? 

Dr. Hinpert. Yes. 

Mr. Kuern. Let us mark them so that the reporter will be able to 
identify them. The Sugar Bulletin is the one you say was made en- 
tirely from bagasse down in Louisiana? 

Dr. Hizsert. That is right. 

(The bulletin referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Dr. Hitsert. And four sheets of that newspaper were made using 
bagasse pulp and also wheat-straw pulp. One newspaper is made 
from wheat-straw pulp and the other from bagasse pulp. Each one 
has indicated thereon a typewritten statement as to just what it was 
manufactured from. 

Mr. Beamer. Could the average person distinguish one from the 
other? 

Dr. Hiitzert. I think it would be a little hard to distinguish between 
them. You will notice the one made from bagasse and wheat straw 
is a little lighter and takes the print better than the one made from 
ground pulp. 

Mr. Kern. We also have here some bond paper on the letterhead 
of the United States Department of Agriculture which is very inter- 
esting. We will place that in the files. 

(The bond paper referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Kuen. Can you tell us, Doctor, about the relative cost of the 
paper that is manufactured, let us say, one from bagasse and the 
other from the usual sources? 

Dr. Hitsert. On a practical scale that information ought to be 
available soon. I am thinking of the mill that is actually in pro- 
duction in Louisiana. It is a little difficult to give an exact cost 
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Mr. Kuern. I just wondered whether you might tell us percentage- 
wise or even generally whether one is cheaper than the other? 

Dr. Hirsert. I think the ground woodpulp is certainly cheaper 
than the production of pulp from bagasse or from wheatstraw. We 
believe that pulp from wheatstraw and bagasse is too good a fiber 
to use in newsprint unless it is used for blending purposes to improve 
the paper. 

Mr. Kuern. Have you finished your statement, Doctor? 

Dr. HiiBert. I have finished my statement. 

Mr. Kuern. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Beamer? Mr. Granahan? Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. Only to say that I am certainly pleased to find out 
that there is research developed to the extent that you are finding 
that you can use other products to make the pulp to obtain news- 
prints. I am very pleased about that. I have thought for a long time 
it was more research in that direction that we should have. 

Mr. Kuern. I just have one question. Your department, as I 
understand it, the Bureau of Research of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has jurisdiction over this phase that you are talking about 
now? 

Dr. Hinsert. That is correct. 

Mr. Kix. Does the Department of Commerce have any com- 
parable organization or function that you know of? 

Dr. Hitsert. At the National Bureau of Standards they have the 
responsibility for testing and developing standards with respect 
to papers. 

Mr. Kue1n. That is as far as it goes? 

Dr. Hizsert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuxin. The reason I ask, Doctor, is because I noticed that, 
the Judiciary Committee of the House went into this same subject 
and the Department of Commerce submitted a report on this subject 
that you are testifying about. I was just wondering whether maybe 
they were trying to get into the act or just what the reason was 
for that? 

Dr. Hirzert. No. We are cooperating with them very closely 
and we are also cooperating with the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Forest Service, as well as industrial companies. 

Mr. Kue1n. However, it is the responsibility of your organization? 

Dr. Hitsertr. That is correct, and 2 years ago we submitted a 
report on this problem. 

Mr. Kuern. I want to compliment you as well as the other witnesses 
who testified. This is a very important subject, as I think we all 
agree, and it warrants the time that we hope to be able to give it. We 
certainly appreciate, and expect for that matter, the cooperatio of the 
different branches of our Government. 

You talk about the possibility of some of the foreign countries 
setting up bagasse plants and things of that kind. Have : any of them 
gotten to the point of production? How about that one in Peru 
which seems to a a pretty large one? Ido not recall whether T asked 
you this question before. 

Dr. Hi.sert. I understand that is a successful operation. 

Mr. Kue1n. Was that the first one? 

Dr. Hitpert. I don’t believe that was the first one. I believe the 
plants in Brazil started their production before the one in Peru. 
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Mr. Kiem. You mentioned the one in Cuba. They have not 
gotten into any production yet? 

Dr. Hitsert. No; they have not. 

Mr. Kurer. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coopera- 
tion. 


(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 11:55 a. m., to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommitee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 1334 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Arthur G. Klein (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kier. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are meeting again today to review the situation respecting the 
adequacy of the supplies of newsprint to meet the demand of our 
publishing industry. 

The situation today certainly is much less favorable than it appeared 
to be a year ago this time, although the developments during the year 
have borne out the warning which this committee made in its report 
to the House last spring. At that time we pointed out that foreign 
demand was on the increase, the British were contemplating entering 
into the picture with the elimination of rationing, United States 
demand was on the increase, and this rate of increase had been some- 
what obscured during the previous few years owing to the domestic 
adoption of narrower rol] widths. 

We concluded by saying: 

The situation beyond the very immediate future requires careful watching. 
There is nothing in the outlook which lends any assurance, though there are favor- 
able factors, that newsprint users in the United States, and in the world, will con- 
tinue to get all of the newsprint they may want. 

During the recess of the Congress, members of the committee have 
continued to study the factors bearing upon supply and demand, 
not only in examination of the prospects from Unites States mills, 
but also from Alaskan and Scandinavian sources, and I might add 
that the subcommittee stopped in New Zealand and Japan and looked 
into the situation there, as well as the increases to be expected in 
foreign demand. We have felt today it would be best to proceed 
with a résumé of the situation from the Forest Products Division, 
Business and Defense Services Administration, Department of Com- 
merce. This Division has been most helpful in the past in outlining 
the outlook for us, although I believe that last time they were here 
they were a bit more optimistic than the situation warranted. 

Now, the first witness will be Mr. Donald Shook, Deputy Director 
of the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Department of Commerce. 

I believe that Mr. Mueller, the Assistant Secretary, is here with 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK MUELLER, ASSISTANT SECRE. 
TARY FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Mvetter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Frederick H. 
Mueller, Assistant Secretary of Commerce in Charge of Domestic 
Affairs. Under my jurisdiction is the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, and under that, of course, is the Forest Products 
Division of which Mr. Shook is the Deputy Director. 

Last fall when Dr. Stevenson of your professional staff requested 
that this survey be made we were very grateful and very happy to 
be of service in compiling the information which is now before you in 
printed form. As you stated, Mr. Chairman, possibly last year we 
were a little optimistic. It is difficult to make any determination with 
respect to what the demand is going to be and what the supply is 
going to be. The supply is comparatively easy to determine, but what 
the demand is going to be both here and abroad is conditioned upon 
so many, shall we say, imponderables that to make a definite state- 
ment as to what the demand will be is difficult. 

For instance, last year in this country I think that our increase in 
actual use was between 8 and 9 percent. That is the actual fact that 
has been developed but it could not be foreseen that it would be to 
that extent. People could make a very good guess but it was, after 
all, a guess and was not based on statistics that were valid. 

The figures that have been developed in this report are based on 
the disposable net income, that is again an estimate for the future. 
It seems to be the most reliable guide we can tie the particular infor- 
mation that we would like to get to, and in the absence of more 
reliable statistics we must make those estimates. 

It is not my purpose to go into detail. The report itself speaks 
for itself. We are in a very tight situation. There is no question 
about that. To develop increased supplies is a matter of several 
years in the making. You must not only determine where the raw 
materials are available but you must attract capital, and it requires 
a considerable amount of capital. 

I think personally, and I am speaking from that standpoint, if 
the demand in the future can be assured and long-term contracts 
with publishers obtained, I am very sure that sufficient capital will 
be attracted. We do have the raw materials. I was astounded 
frankly to note the amount of acreage necessary to support one mill. 
It is somewhere in the neighborhood of 500,000 acres, from which 
an annual crop can be obtained in order to support 1 newsprint mill 
on the basis which it should be formed. 

Mr. Hate. Of what capacity? 

Mr. Muetuer. Of approximately 300 tons daily, and as I under- 
stand, again that is, let us say, the economical size mill, and it costs 
somewhere around $100,000 to $125,000 per ton of capacity as a 
capital investment. 

Also from these statistics which I am just quoting casually from 
memory, and of course they can be substantiated to the exact degree. 
It takes approximately a cord of pulpwood, of ground pulp, to make 
a ton of newsprint. However, only 80 percent of the newsprint 
content is ground pulpwood. There must be a longer fibered pulp 
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introduced to the extent of about 20 percent which then makes the 
finished product. But it takes 1% cords of pulpwood for the longer 
fibered variety, which you can see is necessary to give the firmness 
to the paper. 

I feel this is a matter of importance and I am very happy that the 
Congress and the House especially are interested to the degree that 
they are in this problem. I think we all recognize that none of 
us are in favor of allocation or in any way restricting our free-enterprise 
system. I think if it is given a chance to operate and the facts are 
brought before the country as they undoubtedly will be, there will 
be ample capital attracted and business enterprises started that will 
alleviate the situation as time goes on. 

We are faced with one situation, however, which probably might be 
commented on. As you know, newsprint has been rationed in many 
foreign countries, especially in ‘the United Kingdom. Some of their 
news sheets, as some of us have seen, are pretty skimpy things. But 
[ believe in March of this year they are planning to remove the restric- 
tions. It is very difficult to determine what the demand in Great 
Britain will be. As a result of the removal of their rationing or allo- 
cation system, we cannot tell what will happen. That is again an 
unknown factor. 

But the statistics that we have gathered and which we have pre- 
sented here represent, let us say, a very careful estimate on the part 
of the Department of Commerce and the Forest Products Division 
of what the requirements will be and what our supply will be. It is 
out of balance somewhat. 

If there are any questions, Mr. Chairman, I would be very happy 
to answer them. 

Mr. Kuern. As I understood it, Mr. Shook will present the state- 
ment, and then perhaps the committee would prefer to defer the 
questioning, at which time we can question you both. You are 
going to stay here, are you not? 

Mr. Mvue.ier. Yes, I will be here. 

Mr. Kuiern. Perhaps we can ask questions later. 

The next witness is Mr. Donald Shook. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD SHOOK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOREST 
PRODUCTS DIVISION, BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES AD- 
MINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. SHoox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Donald 
Shook, and I am Deputy Director of the Forest Products Division 
of the Department of Commerce. We did not have a prepared 
statement. I thought that perhaps if we briefly reviewed the report 
for you, and pointed out some of the high lights, it would bring forth 
questions on your part that we could attempt to answer. 

Mr. Kuern. You are submitting at this time this report? 

Mr. Suook. This is a preliminary report, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuern. We will put the report in the record at this point, and 
then Mr. Shook will just paraphrase it or summarize it. 

(The report is as follows:) 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 
AND NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION, ADVERTISING AND NEWS- 
PRINT REQUIREMENTS 


(Prepared by Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, U. 8. Department of Commerce, January 1956) 


UnitTep States Newsprint OvutTiook For 1956 


The estimated consumption demand for newsprint in the United States for 
1956 is 6,700,000 tons, an increase of 125,000 tons over 1955. In addition, there 
is a need for rebuilding inventories of at least 100,000 tons, which were withdrawn 
from publishers’ stocks during 1955. The total demand is thus 6,800,000 tons, 
the level which is used in this report. The 1957 demand has been estimated 
as 6,800,000 tons, which, although the same as the total used for 1956, does not 
include an inventory buildup, and actually represents a 100,000-ton increase 
in consumption requirements over the 1956 level of 6,700,000 tons. 

The supply of newsprint for United States consumers in 1956 is estimated at 
6,735,000 tons, which is only 35,000 tons above consumption demands and 
would not permit the rebuilding of inventories by 100,000 tons which would 
be required to bring them back to 1954 levels. 

The Canadian Newsprint Association has estimated that exports of newsprint 
from Canada to the United States in 1956 will be 5,200,000 tons: Imports of 
newsprint from overseas in 1956, principally from the Scandinavian countries, 
are estimated at 125,000 tons. United States production of newsprint will be 
about 1,630,000 tons in 1956 of which approximately 220,000 tons will be ex- 
ported, leaving a supply for United States consumers of 1,410,000 tons—an 
increase of 110,000 tons over 1955. 

The 1956 supply-demand picture is summarized in the following table: 


United States newsprint supply-demand, 1956 
{In thousands of tons] 

Demand: 
Consumption demand_ » «ete ten bh 50g 5 
Rebuilding of inventory -- -- ‘ ; poe 3 es 100 
Total 1956 demand___- : 2 Sead ene ee . 6,800 
Supply: on aa 
Imports from Canada_ 72C bt 4 ....-5, 200 
Imports from overseas _ _ _ - _ -- : ets ie 125 


United States production_ 
United States exports- --_--_- 


United States supply for United States consumers _ - 


Total 1956 supply - - - - ; oy cade: ee Tee 


Any increase in newsprint demand over these levels would, of course, seriously 
aggravate the supply-demand picture and would, in effect, bring supply below 
the consumption level. Further, if actual supplies were not to reach the levels 
estimated in this report, there would again be a shortage of newsprint for actual 
consumption, let alone for rebuilding of inventories. 


INTRODUCTION 


Newsprint is an international commodity. It is consumed in every civilized 
country in the world, largely for the printing of newspapers. 

Numerous countries consuming newsprint depend entirely upon imported sup- 
plies. In many countries where newsprint is manufactured, production fails to 
meet consumption needs, and supplemental imports are necessary. Only Canada, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Austria are net exporters of significant quantities 
to other world markets. 

In an attempt to establish the world situation with respect to newsprint, the 
Department of Commerce cabled American embassies in 25 foreign countries, 
requesting information on newsprint consumption, production, and requirements. 
The replies, with slight adjustments, have been consolidated and tabulated by 
various world regions. Because it was impossible to establish newsprint inven- 
tories in any countries other than Canada and the United States, consumption 
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figures shown for all countries, including the United States and Canada, have been 
arrived at by adding production to imports and subtracting exports. 

Of the total world es.imated production of approximately 12,500,000 tons in 
1955, Canada produced slightly less than 50 percent. The indicated world con- 
sumption of 12,645,000 tons in 1955 will show a 145,000-ton world deficit. In the 
United States approximately 100,000 tons of this deficit has been met by with- 
drawals from newspaper publishers’ inventories. These inventories now are at a 
dangerously low point, and further significant reductions will not be possible. The 
remainder of the deficit, 45,000 tons, presumably has been met by the same type 
of inventory shrinkage in other countries of the world. Estimated world con- 
sumption in 1956, of 13,280,000 tons, provides for rebuilding of publishers’ inven- 
tories in the United States. 

In 1955 the United States was by far the world’s largest market, taking about 
5,175,000 tons, almost 50 percent of total world exports. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the United States as a consumer and im- 
porter of newsprint, and the major significance of its neighbor, Canada, as a 
producer and exporter, the availability of newsprint to United States customers 
is affected by the strength of world demand in relation to supply. For example, 
in 1951 and 1952 the economic stimulus of the Korean war increased the demand 
for newsprint in the United States and a number of foreign cquntries above world 
supplies. The margin of world shortage was estimated by the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada to have been relatively small, perhaps no more than 3 percent in 
1951 and about 1 percent in 1952 above available supply. 

Because of this situation, the International Materials Conference added news- 
print to its list of commodities subject to consideration for voluntary allocation 
by member countries. Following careful analysis of requests from foreign 
countries placed before the Conference, it made recommendations as to highly 
essential needs of a number of countries. United States and Canada, being the 
major consuming and producing countries, voluntarily agreed to meet the needs. 
Allocations were shared between the United States and Canada in proportion to 
their respective production. This action conformed with the general policy of 
the United States in sharing products in short supply with friendly foreign 
countries. In the case of newsprint, there was the additional incentive to foster 
a better international understanding through a free press overseas. 

In 1953 and 1954, world supply was more than adequate to meet world demands. 
This condition was the result of increased world capacity and production at a 
time when United States consumption remained relatively unchanged, although 
other countries increased imports and consumption to a substantial degree. 
Improved economic conditions in many foreign countries have not only stimulated 
increased consumption of newsprint, but have also permitted easing of import 
restrictions prevalent in earlier years. 

The year 1955 witnessed an unexpectedly large increase in United States 
consumption of newsprint. We have been informed that late in 1954, following 
the usual annual custom, many producers of newsprint, both in the United States 
and Canada, surveyed their contract customers in an effort to determine their 
1955 requirements. The customers’ appraisal of their requirements at that time 
showed that the 1955 consumption would follow quite closely the level of 1954. 
However, for the first 11 months in 1955 consumption was running 8.2 percent 
over 1954, with November 1955 being 9.9 percent ahead of November 1954. 

It is our understanding that the customary trade practice with respect to long- 
term tonnage contracts between newsprint customers and newsprint manufactur- 
ers is not to require the customers to take their full contract commitments should 
their orders fall short of the contract total at the end of the year. The customer, 
of course, is entitled to his full contract tonnage should he require it, but in times 
of normal supply-demand balance he need not take his full commitment. The 
supplier surveys his production against actual orders and, if he has excess produc- 
tion available, sells it to noncontract publishers, printers, converters, Government, 
and other nonnewspaper end-users. In recent years, some of this excess supply 
has been sold for export. 

Beginning in the first quarter of 1955, United States newsprint customers 
started ordering newsprint on the basis of full contractual commitments. By 
the latter part of 1955 many Canadian and United States newsprint mills found 
themselves in the position of receiving more orders than they could produce. 
In some instances this was the result of overestimating machine production; 
in others, of underestimating United States customer requirements by basing 
them on a historical average. In some areas, production has decreased because 
of water shortage due to droughts. 
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In many instances, mills producing newsprint have notified their customers of 
cutbacks in deliveries. These cutbacks are variable. They range in one instance 
from 5 percent for paper merchants only, to as high as 12% percent to ail custom- 
ers. Some mills have indicated that they would attempt to make up this differ- 
ence in deliveries before the middle of 1956. Generally speaking, this condition, 
particularly in the United States, will result in decreased consumption because, as 
stated above, inventories have generally been reduced to a point where it will 
not be possible for United States publisher customers to consume more paper 
than they are receiving. 

A spot check of the production of sheeted newsprint disclosed that the total 
tonnage of sheeted newsprint consumed in the United States, principally by 
small weekly newspapers, is small in comparison with the overall consumption. 
To the best of our knowledge, manufacturers and sheeters of newsprint expect 
to operate their sheeting equipment during 1956 at its maximum capacity, ir- 
respective of their ability to deliver full contract commitments of roll newsprint. 
While probably no more sheeted newsprint will be available to weekly newspaper 
publishers in 1956, the level of operation should assure a supply of sheeted ton- 
nage equal to that of 1955. 

We have been asked to comment on the cost of newsprint for newspaper 
publishing. To the best of our knowledge, the cost of newsprint varies from 
15 percent of total cost for small weeklies and dailies to as much as 55 percent 
of total cost for large metropolitan dailies. 

A small weekly newspaper with a circulation of approximately 3,000 and with 
a@ varying number of pages, from 8 to 16, would consume between 1,000 and 2,000 
pounds of newsprint per week. This newspaper’s cost for newsprint before the 
recent price increase would have varied from $63 per week to $126 per week. 
After the recent price increase, the cost would range from $65 to $130. The 
current increase in price, the first in 3 years, amounted to approximately 4 percent, 
while the price of other grades of paper has increased 6 percent over the same 

eriod. 

. Large metropolitan newspapers in general consume many thousands of tons 
of newsprint per year. The recent price increase of $4 multiplied by that tonnage 
would result in many thousands of dollars added cost for each publisher. It 
is not so much the increased cost to small newspapers as it is the shortage of 
newsprint which has a tendency to limit the natural growth of such small news- 
papers. Although the large metropolitan dailies consume by far the greatest 
proportion of newsprint, the spectacular growth in circulation and advertising is 
in the smaller daily and weekly papers. It is these which will be penalized by 
inadequate supply. 


FIBROUS MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURE OF NEWSPRINT 
Wood 


The basic and most important material needed for the manufacture of news- 
print is wood. Most of the newsprint manufactured in the world is made from 
wood pulp produced from coniferous trees. From 80 to 85 percent of the content 
of a sheet of newsprint is groundwood pulp. The other 15 to 20 percent is long- 
fibered material. In the North, this long-fibered material is sulfite pulp; in the 
South, it is sulfate pulp. A ton of groundwood pulp requires approximately one 
cord of wood. A ton of long-fibered pulp, however, requires roughly 1% cords of 
wood. It therefore requires about 115 cords of wood to produce 100 tons of 
newsprint. 

A minimum daily production is required for the economic operation of an inte- 
grated mill for the manufacture of newsprint. We are told that, to be profitable, 
a mill must produce at least 300 tons of newsprint per day. Using the 80-20 
pulp ratio, that daily minimum tonnage of newsprint would require 240 tons of 
groundwood pulp and 60 tons of long-fibered pulp. However, it is not practical 
or economic to build a pulp mill of this size for the production of either sulfite or 
sulfate long-fibered pulp. For such material the minimum economic production 
is, we are informed, at least 200 tons per day. Some integrated newsprint mills 
recently built are large enough to consume that amount of long-fibered pulp in 
the production of newsprint. Other smaller mills use the excess long-fibered pulp 
in the production of other grades of paper or paperboard, or sell it as market pulp. 

A mill with a daily output of 200 tons of long-fibered pulp and 300 tons of news- 
print would require approximately 600 cords of wood per day. The Forest 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture advises that in the South 
1 acre of land will produce approximately four-tenths of a cord of wood per year. 
Therefore, to support a mill of the minimum economic size, on a sustained yield 
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basis, nearly 500,000 acres of forest lands would be needed, located near enough 
to the mill site to permit economical transportation of pulpwood. 

Although the attached report of the Forest Service indicates that there is a 
sufficient overall supply of timber in this country to meet any reasonable future 
demands, timber supply alone is not the governing factor in the production of 
newsprint. Mills, of necessity, must be located in areas where the supply of 
wood is sufficient to maintain uninterrupted production and where, in addition, 
there are assured supplies of power and suitable water. 


Other fibrous materials 


During the past few years the Department of Commerce has prepared and pre- 
sented to the Congress reports on investigations into the possible use of other 
fibrous materials than wood in the manufacture of newsprint. One of these 
materials is bagasse (sugarcane residue), which is covered in a report to the 82d 
Congress, 2d session, entitled “‘A study of Newsprint Expansion: A Progress 
Report of the Department of Commerce to Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives” (see appendix F, beginning on p. 103). 

One United States mill manufacturing paper from bagasse is the Valentine 
Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., of Lockport, La. This company, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1955, stated in part as follows: 

‘‘We’ve not made any newsprint as such since I have been with the company. 
A number of small publishers have been buying our regular tablet grade right 
along, but it certainly cannot be classified, nor sold, as a newsprint. Our daily 
production capacity is so limited, our overhead won’t allow us to compete with 
the enormous tonnages (by comparison) produced by the newsprint mills. 

‘“‘Some of the area papers have been experimenting with various inks and press 
pressures to improve the appearance of their sheet when using bagasse (tablet 
grade). * * * They have not yet completely solved the problem but are working 
actively toward that end.” 

We understand that technical difficulties in ink absorption and in the handling 
of bagasse for newspaper printing have not yet been overcome, and for the near 
peor any increased use of newsprint made from bagasse does not appear to be 
likely. 

Perhaps the greatest advancement in the use of fibers other than those generally 
used in the manufacture of newsprint is in the utilization of percentages of hard- 
wood pulps. One United States manufacturer of newsprint, who is a pioneer in 
the use of ground hardwood, informs us that its newsprint now contains more 
than 25 percent ground hardwood. The manufacturer is continuing to experiment, 
hoping to increase this percentage, and the prospects seem to be quite favorable. 
We know that other paper manufacturers, particularly in the Northeastern and 
Central States, are also using ground hardwood in the manufacture of other 
grades of paper. 

As previously explained and as pointed out in the report from the Forest Service, 
one of the greatest possibilities for the expansion of newsprint production in the 
United States appears to be in the South, where there still are some available 
timber lands of sufficient size to support newsprint production. Also located 
in this area are mills that could expand their production to include newsprint 
along with other papers and paperboard. 


Newsprint from waste paper 


The manufacture of newsprint from waste paper is still in an experimental 
stage, but technical advances in this area appear to be quite promising. Mr. 
Richard Scudder, publisher of the Newark News, informs us that a process in 
which he is interested appears to provide a satisfactory sheet of newsprint, and 
that production on an experimental basis will be continued. It appears to us 
that much more research could be provided in this field and in the field of ink 
manufacturing. The lack of financial support for research in these areas, particu- 
larly in the manufacture of newsprint, is apparently slowing down development 
on a scale large enough to prove the parcticability of building mills to utilize 
waste newspapers in the manufacture of new newsprint. No mills that are 
equipped to manufacture paper and board from waste paper can produce news- 
print without additional facilities because the brightness required for newsprint 
generally exceeds that required for most other paper products made from waste 
paper. The Federal Government through its various agencies could perhaps 
contribute substantially to the advancement in this field. 


Capital investment 


Very large capital expenditures are required to add newsprint capacity. To 
build a newsprint mill requires a capital investment of $100,000 to $120,000 per 
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daily ton. Daily capacity ranges from 300 to 400 tons a day. On this basis, 
total capital outlay for one new mill could run from $30 million to $48 million. 
This expenditure, however, would not cover the purchase of any forest lands, 

The apparent requirements for newsprint in the United States by 1965 will be 
8,250,000 tons, an increase of 1,300,000 tons over the 1958 level of 6,950,000 tons, 
If this additional requirement were to be met from United States production 
alone, the increase in United States capacity beyond the estimated 1958 level of 
2 million tons would represent 9 to 12 complete new mills, depending on daily 
capacity. Such an addition would require a capital investment ranging from 
$400 million to $480 million, exclusive of the purchase of forest lands. 
Newspaper publishing 

The projection of demand for newsprint through 1965 has been based on the 
projection of the real disposable income, contained in the report of the staff of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

Since approximately 94 percent of the newsprint consumed in the United States 
is for the printing of newspapers, the projection was checked against available 
information on circulation growth, advertising linage, and content. The apparent 
circulation of daily newspapers in 1965 is estimated to be 66,254,000, compared 
with 55,072,000 in 1954. The circulation per family in 1965 is estimated to be 
1.18 papers. The number of pages for newspapers of 100,000 or more circulation 
is estimated to average 53 pages per issue for daily newspapers, and 179 pages per 
issue for Sunday newspapers. In this instance we do not believe that the sample 
used is large enough to give a completely accurate picture. However, it is the 
only information available at this time. 

The table and chart on newspaper consumption of newsprint by content show 
that the relation of advertising to editorial content in 1941 was 40 percent adver- 
tising and 60 percent editorial. From 1943 to 1946 the advertising content of 
newspapers generally increased to 54.5 percent, and to 58.9 percent in 1954. The 
rapid increase in percentage of advertising content from 1943 to 1946 undoubtedly 
reflects the paper-use limitations imposed during the war years. We believe 
that the present ratio of approximately 60 percent advertising and 40 percent 
editorial will not be materially changed through 1965. 

Since the ratio of advertising to editorial content is expected to remain constant, 
the two principal factors that will govern the consumption of newsprint by news- 
papers through the year 1965 are advertising linage increases and circulation 
gains based on population growth. The indexes of advertising linage in news- 
print consumption over a period of years follows closely the disposable personal 
income. Using the period 1949 to 1955 and comparing advertising linage trends 
with disposable personal income trends, we have estimated that advertising 
linage will increase from 1955 to 1965 by 33 percent. 


Unitrep States NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION 1929-55 AND Future DeMAND 


Newsprint consumption in the United States, keeping pace with the expanding 
economy, had reached a level of 3,801,000 tons in 1929. There followed a steady 
decline during the depression years of the early 1930’s to a low in 1933 of 2,667,000 
tons. By 1937, a new peak in newsprint consumption of 3,967,000 tons was 
reached, indicating the measure of economic recovery. War clouds in Europe 
began to affect the world economy in 1938, and United States newsprint consump- 
tion dropped sharply. Three years of increasing consumption, 1939-41, were 
followed by another downward trend, which continued through World War II to 
a low of 3,209,000 tons in 1944. 

In 1945 use of newsprint again rose and continued steadily upward, reaching a 
level of 4,202,000 tons in 1946, 5,528,000 tons in 1949, 6,082,000 tons in 1954 and 
an estimated 6,575,000 tons in 1955. 

Approximately 93 to 94 percent of United States newsprint consumption is 
accounted for by daily and Sunday newspapers; the other 6 to 7 percent goes into 
the weekly press, periodicals, commercial printing, and Government and other 
usage. Newspaper growth, through increases in circulation and advertising 
lineage, is related to population and disposable personalincome. Therefore, news- 
print requirements are expected to increase in the future along with the growth of 
population and disposable personal income. On the assumption of a population 
of 190 million and disposable personal income of $380 billion, it is estimated that 
total United States apparent demand for newsprint in 1956 will approximate 
8,250,000 tons. 
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United States newsprint consumption 1929-55 and future demand 


[In thousands of tons] 


Total Consump- Other 

apparent tion news- apparent apparent tion news- | apparent 

consump- | paper pub-| consump- consump- | paper pub-| consump- 
tion ! lishing 2 tion tion ! lishing 2 tion 


! 
| 
Total Consump- Other | 
| 
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| 
3, 995 207 
4, 420 266 
4, 781 380 
5, 142 386 
5, 521 335 
5, 557 346 
5, 569 371 
5, 713 377 
5, 723 359 
36,175 400 
6, 320 480 
6, 320 480 
6, 460 490 
6, 600 500 
6, 740 510 
7, 670 580 
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1 Source: Forest Products Division, BDSA. 
* Source: American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
3 Estimate based on approximately 8 percent increase 11 months 1955 over 11 months 1954, 
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: Estimates based on Bureau of the Census population projection, except pages per issue, which are based 
on advertising linage projection. 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION AND PAGES 


The demand for newsprint for newspaper publishing is determined by circula- 
tion, number of pages per copy, size of pages, and frequency of issue. The major 
factors are: (1) Circulation; (2) Number of pages. 

Circulation is determined primarily by population, but per capita or per family 
circulation is also affected by the level of individual and family income, reader 
appeal, and price of the newspaper. Although total circulation continues to rise, 
per capita and per family circulation leveled off slightly in 1953 and 1954 for both 
daily and Sunday papers. Based on a population of 190 million, it is estimated 
that circulation will be about 66,254,000 in 1965. 

Number of pages (the greatest potential for increased demand, since it is geared 
to economic expansion as well as population growth) is determined by content— 
the ratio of advertising linage to editorial linage. 


NEWSPAPER CONSUMPTION OF NEWSPRINT BY CONTENT 


Newspapers perform two major functions or services: Editorial service to 
readers and advertising service to readers and advertisers. In 1941 the relation 
of advertising to editorial content was approximately 40 percent advertising, 60 
percent editorial. Currently, the ratio is reversed, being 60 percent advertising, 
40 percent editorial matter. In terms of newspring consumption editorial 
content has increased approximately 12 percent between 1941 and 1955, while 
advertising content has risen about 150 percent. 

The interacting relationship between advertising and circulation is such that as 
circulation increases, a larger volume of advertising is attracted. Since advertising 
accounts for a considerably larger percentage of revenue than circulation, there 
is constant pressure to increase profitability by increasing advertising. To 
attract more advertising, circulation must be built up by reader interest. There- 
fore, editorial content tends to increase along with advertising. If there isa point 
of diminishing returns in newspaper size, it has not been discovered. Growth in 
size seems to be a component of all new spaper growth. 


Newspaper consumption of newsprint by content 


{In thousands of tons] 
Advertising content | Editorial content 
Total! — ————— —— 





Percent ! Tons Percent | Tons 


} } } 

3, 694 40. 59. | 2, 213 
3, 587 40. 59. 2, 145 
3, 409 | 46. 54. 1, 841 
3, 048 | 50. 49. 1, 518 
3, 237 | 51. 48. 1, 570 
3, 995 54. 45. 1, 818 
4, 420 | 57. 42. 1, 870 
4,781 | 58. 41. 1,970 
5, 142 | 57. 42. 2, 165 
5, 521 | 58. 41. 
5, 557 | 59. 40. 
5, 569 | 59. 41. 
5, 713 59. 40. 
5, 723 58. 

2 6,175 60.0 | 3, 705 | 40.0 
6, 320 60.0 | 3, 78 40. 0 | 
6, 320 60.0 | 3, 790 | 40.0 
6, 460 60. 0 | 3, 40.0 | 
6, 600 60.0 3, 96 40.0 | 
6, 740 60. 0 , 40.0 | 
7, 670 60. 0 , 6 40.0 
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! American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


2 Estimate based on approximately 8 percent increase, 11 months 1955 compared with 11 months 1954. 
’ Estimate based on approximately 11 percent increase, 11 months 1955 compared with 11 months 1954, 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
AND PAGES 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ADVERTISING 
LINAGE TO NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION 


The rate of increase in advertising linage has been so much greater 
than that of editorial content that advertising volume alone has become a 
good barometer of newsprint demand. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE METHODS USED IN THE PROJECTION OF THE CONSUMPTION 
or NEWSPRINT 


Approximately 93 to 94 percent of total United States demand for newsprint 
is required for newspapers. The consumption of newsprint by newspapers is 
determined by circulation multiplied by number of pages per issue. Circulation, 
in turn, is limited by population growth, and the number of pages per issue is 
determined in a great measure by advertising volume. Indexes of advertising 
linage and newsprint consumption over a period of years follow closely the index 
of growth in disposable personal income. 

The projection of newsprint demand in 1965 is based on the correlation of 
newsprint consumption with the projections by the Committee Staff for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. The projections used were: 

Total disposable income (1954 dollars), $383 billion, 

Total population, 190 million. 

Newsprint consumption was related to income for the years from 1929 to 
1955. Because of abnormalities in the consumption for the years 1938 through 
1948, these were omitted from the analysis. 

Since there was a clear break in the straight line relationship between con- 
sumption and income from the prewar period to the postwar period, it was de- 
cided to use the indications of the relationship given by the period 1949 to 1955. 
While admittedly this is a short period of only 6 years, nevertheless the correlation 
between consumption and real income was very high. 

In line with the projections by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
the disposable personal income for 1955 is estimated at $270 billion. On the 
basis of a full employment projection, the disposable personal income in 1965 is 
estimated at $383 billion. his is an increase of about 42 percent over the entire 
period and represents an average increase of 3.5 percent per year. 

Using this same average rate of increase for 1956, the estimate of the real 
disposable income in 1954 dollars is $279 billion; for 1957, $289 billion; for 1958, 
$299 billion; for 1959, $310 billion; and for 1960, $320 billion. 

Corresponding to these projected income figures, the estimate of newsprint 
consumption would be: 1956, 6.8 million tons; 1957, 6.8 million tons; 1958, 
6.95 million tons; 1959, 7 million tons; 1960, 7.25 million tons; and 1965, 8.25 
million tons. 

The analysis and projection of newsprint demand in 1965, and of advertising 
linage, were made by the Forest Products Division in consultation with the 
Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


UnitTep States NEWSPRINT CAPACITY 
PAST 


United States newsprint annual capacity reached its peak of 1,739,000 tons in 
1926. With newsprint being duty free, and abundant supplies of wood and lower 
labor: costs, large newsprint mills were built in Canada to furnish the growing 
United States market. Many United States mills could not compete profitably 
for the United States newsprint market and consequently shifted capacity to other 
grades of paper, namely, groundwood papers. By 1934, United States newsprint 
capacity had dropped 500,000 tons. With Canadian capacity being geared to 
meet rising United States newsprint demands, United States newsprint capacity 
continued to decline until it reached 837,000 tons in 1947. 


RECENT (1950-55) 


By 1950, United States newsprint capacity had again reached the million-ton 
mark as a result of a second southern newsprint mill coming into operation. 
Improvements and speedups of existing machines brought capacity up to 1,170,000 
tons in 1953. 

By 1955, United States newsprint capacity had reached 1,540,000 tons, the 
highest level of the last 22 years. Most of this increase resulted from the building 
of a third large southern mill and the expansion of a large mill in New England, 
which utilized a new pulp process for hardwoods. 

In 1952, the Office of Defense Mobilization, at the recommendation of the 
National Production Authority, established an expansion goal for newsprint 
under authority of the Defense Production Act. Under this goal, calling for an 
expansion in United States newsprint capacity of 494,000 tons by January 1, 
1956, certificates of necessity for rapid tax amortization were granted both for 
expansion of existing facilities and erection of new newsprint mills. 
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The following companies received certificates of necessity (commonly called 
‘TA’s) under this goal: 
Bowater Southern Corp., Calhoun, Tenn. 
Georgia Pacific Plywood Corp., Juneau, Alaska 
Great Northern Paper Co., East Millinocket, Maine 
Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich. 
Publishers Paper Co., Oregon City, Oreg. 
Southland Paper Co., Lufkin, Tex. 
Superior Newsprint Co., Gary, Ind. 
Valentine Pulp & Paper Co., Lockport, La. 
West Tacoma Newsprint Co., Steilacoom, Wash. 

The total tonnage involved in these TA’s amounted to 571,000 tons. The 
excess over the program level of 494,000 tons was due to the final TA granted to 
Georgia Pacific Plywood Corp. for construction of a 155,000-ton mill near Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Definite plans for construction of this mill were dependent on obtaining the 
timber-cutting rights to Forest Service lands in Alaska which were obtained this 
fall. The contract with the Forest Service calls for construction of a mill by 1961. 

Two companies, Michigan Paper Co. and Superior Newsprint Mills, returned 
their certificates which covered 16,000 tons. 

Actual expansion under the 494,000-ton goal has thus amounted to 400,000 
tons. However, United States capacity has risen from 1,050,000 tons in 1951 to 
1,540,000 tons in 1955, an increase of 490,000 tons, the same as called for in the 
expansion goal. The 90,000-ton increase over and above that covered by TA’s 
is an accumulation from speedups, modernization, and more efficient operations 
obtained in this 4-year period. 

The more significant expansions involving TA’s were those of the Great Northern 
Paper Co., Millinocket, Maine, and the new southern mill built by Bowater 
Southern Corp. at Calhoun, Tenn. The Great Northern Paper Co., the largest 
United States producer of newsprint, undertook a considerable expansion based 
on a new chemi-groundwood pulping process which utilizes hardwoods, which 
were heretofore not considered fully adaptable to newsprint production. The 
Bowater mill, which began operation in the second quarter of 1954 was the third 
newsprint mill built in the South and the second one constructed in that region 
in the last 5 years. 

1956-58 


By 1958, United States newsprint capacity will have reached 2 million tons, 
the highest level in United States history and a doubling of capacity in the 8 
years since 1950. To achieve this 2-million-ton level another 460,000 tons is 
expected to be added in the next 3 years. 


NEW MACHINES 


Present United States producers of newsprint have announced that at least 
four new machines will come into production by 1958 as follows: 

Bowater Southern Corp., Calhoun, Tenn.—A new machine of 80,000 tons to 
be in full operation by 1957. 

Coosa River Paper Co., Coosa Pines, Ala~—A new machine, production of which 
will be in operation in 1958 to the extent of 65,000 tons. An additional 35,000 
tons will be available in 1959. 

St. Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Maine.—A new machine will add 30,000 tons 
by 1958. 

Southland Paper Co., Lufkin, Tex.—A new machine will add 70,000 tons, 
30,000 tons in 1956 and 40,000 tons in 1957. 

Great Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, Maine.—A second new machine, which 
began operation in August 1955, will, after a full year’s operation, and by going 
on a 7-day week, add 59,000 tons in 1956. 


NEW MILL 


The International Paper Co. has started construction of a 100,000-ton news- 
print mill at Mobile, Ala., which is expected to be in operation by 1957. 
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SPEED-UPS AND MODERNIZATION 


In addition to the increases through new machines and mills, additional capacity 
will be realized through increasing the speeds of existing machines, improvements 
in both pulp and paper technology, etc. The additional capacity is estimated to 
be about 95,000 tons by 1958. 

However, there are a number of old and inefficient newsprint machines in 
northern paper mills, the production of which will probably be shifted to mor: 
suitable grades of paper. These old (40-50 years) machines are slow running 
(1,000 feet a minute) and narrow (100-120 inches) in comparison with the new 
giants now being installed (2,000 feet a minute, 270-300 inches wide) and conse- 
quently are due to be shifted to grades of paper where speed and width are less 
exigent factors. An estimated 30,000 tons of capacity will be taken out of news- 
print by 1958 by such shifting of production. 

The net result of the speed-ups and modernization, balanced against the shifting 
of the older machines to other grades of paper will be an increase in capacity of 
65,000 tons by 1958. 

Of the 460,000-ton capacity expansion to be built between now and 1958, all 
will be constructed without tax amortization benefits except the new machine 
being put in by Southland Paper Co., at Lufkin, Tex. Thus of the expansion of 
950,000 tons from 1950 through 1958, 400,000 tons involved TA’s under the 
expansion goal program of ODM and 550,000 tons will have been built under 
normal commercial procedures. 

AFTER 1958 


There have been statements in trade journals and the public press that addi- 
tional newsprint mills are being considered. The Hudson Pulp & Paoer Co., 
Palatka, Fla., the Union Bag & Paper Co., Savannah, Ga., and the National 
Paper Co., Ranson, Pa., have been mentioned as considering building newsprint 
mills. However, such plans are still in the formative stage and should not be 
contemplated as actual or even probable at this time. In addition, the status 
of the Georgia Pacific Plywood Corp. mill in Juneau, Alaska, is still unsettled 
and should not, as yet, be relied on as a source of newsprint before 1960, if then. 








United States newsprint capacity, 1954-58 Thousands 
of tons 
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Source: 1954 American een Publishers Association; 1955-58, estimated by Forest Products 
Division, BDSA, Department of Commerce on basis of reported expansions from individual United States 
manufacturers. 
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United States newsprint expansion plans, 1956-58 Thousands 
of tons 
1955 capacity 
Increase in 1956: 
(a) New machines: 
1. Great Northern Paper Co., full-year operation of new 
machines which came into operation in August 1955 
plus 7-day operation___________- i eee 
2. Southland Paper Co., part- year ope ration of new ma- 
chine 


Total new capacity 
(b) Speedup’s, modernization, ete 


(c) Total increase in 1956 
1956 annual capacity 
Increase in 1957: 
(a) New machines: 
1. Bowater Southern Paper Corp., new machine- ------ 
2. International Paper Co., new mill 
3. Southland Paper Co., full-year operation of new ma- 
chine started in 1956 


Total new capacity 
(b) Speedups, modernization, ete 
(c) Loss of capacity, northern mills expected to shift some older ma- 
chines to more profitable grades; will also increase capacity of 
other machines through speedups, modernization, etc.; net loss 
of capacity 
(d) Total increase in 1957 
1957 annual capacity 
Increase in 1958: 
(a) New machines: 
1. Coosa River Paper Co 
2. St. Croix Paper Co 


(c) Total ees i MOR canem cel wnaelee 120 


1958 capacity 


Prepared by Forest Products Division, BDSA, Department of Commerce on the basis of reported expan- 
sions from individual United States manufacturers. 


United States newsprint capacity and production, 1947-58 


[Thousands of tons] 


Capacity | Production Capacity | Production 


é 1, 192 

918 c t 1, 500 
1, 013 Y L 630 
1,108 || Estimated 1957 1, 750 
1,109 || Estimated 1958 1, 900 


Note.—The year 1947 marked the lowest point in reported United States newsprint capacity since about 
1909. The high point in capacity, totaling 1,739,000 tons, was reported for 1926, when the largest domestic 
output also was recorded, amounting to 1,687,000 tons. 


Source: Capacity for 1947 from Bureau of the Census; for 1948-54 from American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; production for 1947-54 from Bureau of the Census, Capacity and production estimated for 
1955-57 by Forest Products Division, BDSA. 
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_ U.S. NEWSPRINT CAPACITY 
AND PRODUCTION 
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UNITED STaTES NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 
PAST 


The production of newsprint in the United States prior to 1950 reached its 
peak in 1926 with 1,687,000 tons. A gradual decline then began, and by 1938 
production was down to 832,000 tons, a drop of 50 percent from the 1926 level. 
Production climbed to around the million-ton level by 1941, but with World 
War II restrictions, dropped to 700,000-750,000 tons during 1942-45. By 1947, 
production was 833,000 tons and by 1950, production had reached 1,013,000 tons. 


1950-55 


Between 1950 and 1954, United States annual production of newsprint was 
1,000,000—1,100,000 tons. In 1954, with the Bowater Southern Paper Co. mill 
in the South coming into production in the second quarter and part of the expan- 
sion of Great Northern Paper Co. being operative for most of the year, produc- 
tion reached nearly 1,200,000 tons. 

During 1955, the Bowater mill was in full operation and the Great Northern 
operation was nearly completed. Further, with the newsprint demand reaching 
an all-time high, a number of small groundwood mills are producing newsprint. 
The net result will be a production of 1,500,000 tons in the United States for 
1955. This is a 300,000-ton, or 25 percent, increase over 1954. In the last 10 
years, United States production will have nearly doubled, rising from 773,000 
tons in 1946 to the 1,500,000-ton level in 1955. 


1956-58 


The production of newsprint in the United States is expected to reach 1,900,000 
tons in 1958, an increase of 27 percent or 400,000 tons in the next 3 years. 


Estimated United States capacity and production 1955-58 


[One thousands of tons] 





1955 | 1956 1957 


Capacity etal --| 1,540 1, 680 1, 880 | 2, 000 
PIC eab sede. ccctee list okudsseccdée sae eas worl 1,630 | 1,750 1,900 
| | 


Production in 1955 and 1956 will be close to full capacity, as recent expansions 
are able to operate at nearly maximum efficiencies. While 200,000 tons of new 
capacity are due in 1957, it is likely that production will not increase in the 
same amount because of possible delays in starting actual operation of the new 
machines, breaking-in periods, adjustments, ete. 

The production to be realized during the first year’s operation of the new 
capacity has been set as 120,000 tons rather than the full 200,000-ton capacity 
increase. In 1958 capacity is expected to rise 120,000 tons, but production is 
estimated to increase 150,000 tons. This production increase takes into account 
speedups of the 1957 new capacity as well as that new capacity coming into 
production in 1958. 

These production estimates can be exceeded, of course, if all schedules of con- 
struction are met and all new machines are able to run at full efficiency from 
the outset. Such is not usually the case, however, and it is believed that the 
production estimates for 1956, 1957, and 1958 in this report are realistic and 
represent the tonnages that should be used in determining the supply position 
for United States newsprint. 
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United States newsprint production, imports, exports, and total apparent consumption, 
1929-58 


[Thousands of tons] 


| apparent 























| | Apparent 
Year — \Imports|Exports|consump- Year ae Imports|Exports|consump- 
tion tion 
2000..... paca 1, 409 2, 423 19 | 3, 801 aa 721 2,491 31 3, 209 
a cee 1, 226 a3 10 3, 497 ln aaa deepest 725 2, 669 44 3, 427 
 iicakae 1, 203 2, 067 10 | Be Et EE. wcococecne 773 3, 492 28 4, 202 
Ta cs useiiskmsaestl 1, 047 1,792 8 2, 882 Dl tenadeckh}s 833 3, 958 28 4, 686 
ei hecaetas 928 1, 794 1l 2, 667 ata cndes 876 4, 395 28 5, 161 
saa 990 2, 210 23 3, 103 Dt ddsbabadse 918 4, 639 39 5, 528 
948 2, 383 22 3, 339 SD eitintntipihed 1,013 4, 863 44 5, 856 
ee | 938 2, 752 15 3, 661 Ld éiut bo eine 1, 108 4, 963 71 5, 903 
Me Péakods ewes 976 3, 317 17 3, 967 ES 1, 109 5, 033 105 5, 940 
ae 832 2, 275 6 | 3, 396 TERE. 1, 069 5, 004 47 6, 090 
SR hdsicahnns | 954] 2615] 13] 3,540 || 1954..........- 1,192 | 4,992 140 6, 082 
eR i etcsigin salen | 1,056 2, 763 44 3, 746 SNE co cenEniaité 1, 500 5, 175 200 6, 575 
Mt eccs cee 1, 045 2, 982 | 70 | 3, 934 ie erate 1, 630 5, 390 220 6, 800 
Ms 66teeeuuds | 967 2, 921 42 | 3, 750 DE cébdabbedes 1, 750 5, 280 230 6, 800 
We ning 811 | 2,637 35 $, 524 |} 1958..........- 1,900 | 5,290 240 6, 950 
' 


1 Estimated. 
Apparent consumption equals production plus imports minus exports adjusted for year-end change in 
newspaper publishers’ inventories and domestic mill stocks. 


Source: Production, import, and export figures: Bureau of the Census; publishers’ inventories: Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association; mill inventories: Newsprint Service Bureau. 


Unitep States NEWSPRINT IMpoRTS 


PAST 


Imports into the United States have been the main source of supply of news- 
print for the past 30 years. Since the midtwenties they have not only risen from 
around 2 million tons to over 5 million tons in 1955 but have increased their per 
—_ of total United States supply from under 50 percent in 1926 to 80 percent 
in 1954. 

Newsprint imports come principally from two sources, Canada and the Scandi- 
navian countries, with insignificant and sporadic tonnages from other countries. 
Imports from Canada in the past 10 years have risen from 3,478,000 tons in 1946 
to 4,864,000 tons in 1954. Newsprint imports from Canada in 1955 are esti- 
mated to be 5,025,000 tons, an alltime high. 

Imports from Scandinavia, mainly, Finland, have dropped from 260,000 tons 
in 1949 to 128,000 tons in 1954. Prior to 1949 they accounted for about 10 per- 
cent of total imports, but have since declined considerably in importance as in- 
creased United States production became available. 


IMPORTS, 1955-58 


Canada will continue to be the major source of newsprint for United States 
consumption. It is expected to furnish to the United States in the next 3 years 
5.1 to 5.2 million tons annually, which, although at record levels, will result in a 
drop in Canada’s portion of total United States supply because of increased United 
States newsprint production. 

Canadian production is expected to increase 800,000 tons in the next 3 years. 
With United States production increasing in sufficient amounts to meet the ex- 
pected increase in United States consumption, requirements for newsprint from 
Canda will continue at about the same level as in 1955. However, with world 
demand for newsprint expected to exceed production by at least 110,000 tons by 
1958, newsprint supplies to the United States may well be below the apparent 
requirement levels as other world consumers compete for available supplies. 

Scandinavian newsprint exports to the United States have declined to about 
125,000 tons a year. It is assumed that we will continue to get some newsprint 
from that source in the near future. For purposes of this report, 125,000 tons 
annually are expected to be imported from Scandinavia, principally Finland. 
Since Finland is also expected to expand its newsprint capacity considerably in the 
next 3 years, it may be assumed that Finland will continue to make newsprint 
available to the United States, which has been a traditional and sizable market. 
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EXPORTS 


Exports of newsprint from the United States ranged from 28,000 to 44,000 tons 
from the end of World War II through 1950. In 1951 they rose to 71,000 tons 
and to 105,000 tons in 1952. This rise occurred during the Korean crisis and 
reflected efforts of the United States to provide newsprint to other democratic 
nations which were unable to obtain their normal supplies. In 1953, United 
States exports dropped to 47,000 tons. Rising world demand for newsprint in 
1954, however, brought newsprint exports from the United States up to 140,000 
tons. Latin America and the Philippine Republic are the largest foreign con- 
sumers of United States newsprint. They took all but 1,200 tons of the 47,000 
tons exported in 1953. In 1954 Latin America’s imports of newsprint from the 
United States rose to 84,000 tons, 60 percent of United States exports. Exports 
io the Philippines stayed at 16,000 tons in 1954. 

While Europe had been receiving small amounts of newsprint from the United 
States in the postwar years, such United States exports rose to 9,000 tons a year 
in 1951 and 1952 as the United States made newsprint available to a number of 
friendly nations during the Korean crisis. In 1953 there were no United States 
exports to European countries, as they were able to meet their demands from their 
normal sources, i. e., Canada and the Scandinavian countries. In 1954, with 
European industrial recovery becoming more evident, they sought United States 
sources of newsprint and received 24,000 tons, the highest level ever reached. 

The rise in United States exports in 1954 will continue into 1955, when an esti- 
mated 200,000 tons will be exported. In the first 9 months of 1955, United States 
exports of newsprint were 167,000 tons, 17,000 tons more than the total exported 
in 1954 and 74 percent above the export level reached during the first 9 months of 
1954. As before, Latin America (South America, Central America, Mexico, Cuba, 
and the West Indies) accounted for most of the exports, 89,000 tons, an increase 
of 34,000 tons over the same period of 1954. The Philippine Republic received 
17,000 tons. Thus, 106,000 tons of newsprint were exported during the first 9 
months of 1955 to the traditional markets of Latin America and the Philippines, 
as compared with 84,000 tons in 1954. 

United States exports to Europe have reached 40,000 tons of newsprint in the 
first 9 months of 1955, against only 17,000 tons a year ago. The rest of the world, 
principally Asia, has received 20,000 tons of newsprint from the United States. 

In 1954, United States newsprint consumers were using about the same tonnage 
as in 1953 and were able to obtain sufficient supplies from both United States and 
Canadian sources. Thus, United States newsprint producers were able to offer 
additional tonnage to foreign consumers, whose demands were rising. In late 
1954 it was still the feeling of United States publishers and their suppliers that 
1955 newsprint requirements would be about the same as in 1953 and 1954. 
With new tonnage coming into production in the United States, producers, in 
order to make plans for full-year production, were able to accept orders from 
foreign countries. At least one of the United States newsprint producers has 
indicated that it was not able to obtain sufficient domestic orders for 1955 to take 
up its full capacity for the year, and consequently accepted orders from foreign 
consumers. With postwar economic activity rising rapidly and the continuous 
effort of democratic nations to counteract Communist propaganda, the availability 
of additional tonnages from the United States was welcomed by overseas consum- 
ers. 

EXPORTS (1956-58) 


With United States production continuing to rise over the next 3 years, United 
States exports of newsprint can be expected to stay at least at current levels 
(200,000 tons). With our principal export market, Latin America, on the upsurge, 
and with European and Far East countries seeking more newsprint, it has been 
assumed in this report that United States exports in the next 3 years will expand 
slightly and reach 240,000 tons by 1958. 

These figures are estimates, and any change in world demand or United States 
export availability could vary actual accomplishments considerably from these 
levels. 
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United States newsprint imports by country of origin, 1947-6 


{1,000 short tons] 
= r het 
| Canada?/ Finland | Sweden | 
| | 


7 
| All other | To 
| countries | 


United | Norway | 


|Kingdom| France 


3, 829 | 84 25 |. co 5 | 3, 958 
4,127 | 132 70 3 | | 28 4, 395 
4, 382 | 151 | 37 | 3 : ‘ 4, 639 
4, 690 | 144 | 18 | ‘ 4, 863 
4, 756 | 160 Mie... ¢ : ‘ 4, 963 
4’ 850 | 162 | et... 5, 033 
4, 841 | 145 | OB A. iin! eit. kxeds 5, 004 
4, 864 | 122 | 6) ba eR 4, 992 
| | | 





1 Data does not necessarily add to total because of rounding. 
2 Includes Newfoundland. 
3 Less than 500 short tons. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


United States exports of newsprint, 1953 and 1944 


{In short tons] 


Destination 5 1954 Destination 1953 1954 


Netherlands... _......---- | oda 6, 164 || Other South America__.__| 8, 244 | 19, 483 
France. | 5,243 || Hong Kong. - -- 2 ‘ 4, 629 
Western Germany....-..-}.------.---- 6, 583 || India and Pakistan__ Me ethane: 1, 152 
Other Europe ; = 6, 222 || Indonesia - rae, tee 3, 234 
Mexico. -- ib cks | j 8,831 || Philippine Republic. il en 16, 384 15, 939 
Cuba.._- LcleeiSetlen ; | 2,834 || Other Asia 3 510 2, 988 
West Indies. ___- 613 || Africa. ia : a 662 | 1, 342 
Central America- . -.-.-- ‘ | &,967 || Others !_.......- wat 1, 755 
WS froin wenn emacael 28, 473 | a a ae 
Argentina 18, 933 | Total 46, 675 | 140, 395 


1 Includes shipments valued at $100 to $499 for which destination not indicated. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


United States exports of newsprint, first 9 months of 1955 and 1954 


{1,000 short tons] 


First 9 months | Percent 
aya heen lahat anaasn change 1955 
1955 | versus 1954 


Destination | 
| 

| 

| 





+74.0 


Europe. __--- sean Srandbaeeaurben ee édent | +135. 3 
Central America__ ih ddotathinddsatson ie ; +66. 7 
Mexico. - +33. 3 

+450. 0 


"447.7 


Total exports. ......--- 





West Indies- - 

south America. 

Hong Kong. P 

India and Pakistan 
Indonesia_.---- eee 
Philippine Republic... : 

Other Asia__ Fi 


Others. --- 





1 Less than 1,000 short tons. 
Source: Bureau of Census. 
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(Estimated) 
TOTAL SUPPLY TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 
5,830,000 TONS 
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TIMBER SUPPLIES FOR NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOREWORD 


The purpose of this statement is to appraise the current and long-range timber 
situation in the United States in relation to possible expansion of the domestic 
newsprint industry. The statement has been prepared by the Forest Service, 
United States Deparcment of Agriculture, for inclusion in reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to congressional committees. 

Use of timber resources for newsprint, or any other particular forest product, 
depends upon a number of factors. Some of these pertain to the general avail- 
ability of future timber supplies for all competing industries. Some pertain to 
competitive factors that enable pulp and paper producers to maintain or expand 
their production in spite of strong competition from other wood industries. 
These various factors affecting pulpwood supplies are discussed below. 


TIMBER VOLUMES INCREASING IN EAST, DECLINING IN WEST 


The overall availability of timber for the forest industries depends upon both 
standing timber inventories and the balance between growth and cut. In the 
eastern United States in 1952 the total cut of timber, amounting to 7 billion cubic 
feet, was substantially less than the total growth of 11.5 billion cubic feet. Only 
a small growth surplus occurred in the preferred softwood species, however: 
growth of pine and other softwoods amounted to 4.4 billion cubic feet compared 
with a cut of 3.7 billion cubic feet. On the other hand, hardwood growch of 
7 billion feet was more than double the cut of 3.2 billion cubic feet. In the western 
States, the cut of 3.8 billion cubic feet considerably exceeded the growth of 2.8 
billion cubic feet, as would be expected in a region where there are large remaining 
supplies of old-growth timber. Practically all the western timber is softwood. 

In terms of sawtimber, which includes the larger and better quality trees suit- 
able for cutting into lumber, the 1952 situation was not as favorable as for all 
sizes of timber. Total growth of softwood sawtimber in the East of 17 billion 
board-feet was moderately in excess of the cut of 14.1 billion board-feet. Con- 
ditions vary considerably by regions within the East, however. Thus in the 
Northeast, growth of softwoods was less than the cut. The surplus growth, 
moreover, occurred in small trees of relatively poor quality. 

Hardwood sawtimber growth in the East amounting to 19.1 billion board-fget 
showed a large surplus over the cut of 12.2 billion board-feet; much of this surplus 
growth was in low-grade timber. 

In the West sawtimber growth of 11.3 billion board-feet was only about half 
the cut of 22.5 billion board-feet. 

The surplus of softwood timber growth in the East, including sawtimber, marks 
a reversal of a long decline in timber supplies. This is attributable to several 
factors: the cut of softwood lumber has declined from former levels as timber 
volumes, sizes, and quality have diminished and as lumber production has shifted 
to old-growth timber stands in the West. Use of timber for fuelwood also has 
dropped considerably, in effect largely offsetting the spectacular increase in the 
cut of pulpwood that has occurred over the past several decades. In addition, 
timber growth has been significantly built up in recent years through steadily ex- 
panding programs of fire protection and other forestry measures. These trends 
are of large significance to the pulp industry with 83 percent of its capacity 
located in the East. 

The surplus of hardwood growth reflects the limited markets that are available 
for hardwoods, particularly the low-quality hardwood timber that now predomi- 
nates in eastern forests. Hardwoods make up only 23 percent of the United 
States lumber cut, for example, and 16 percent of the pulpwood cut. Hardwood 
types now cover nearly 68 percent of the commercial forest land in the East. 

he area of such types, as well as volume, is increasing, moreover, as a result of 
natural reversion to hardwoods and cutting practices which remove the preferred 
softwoods for such products as lumber and pulpwood and leave the less desired 


hardwoods. 
PRESENT TIMBER VOLUMES CONCENTRATED IN THE WEST 


Western forests comprise only 24 percent of the 489 million acres of commercial 
forest lands in the United States and coastal Alaska, or 121 million acres. How- 
ever, at the present time these western forests contain 70 percent of the Nation’s 
present supply of 2,057 billion board-feet of standing timber. Most of this large 
volume in the West, moreover, is in old-growth stands of realtively high quality 
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and consists almost entirely of softwoods. In terms of cubic feet of growing 
stock western forests contain about 56 percent of the Nation’s timber supply 
totaling 517 billion cubic feet. 

The South contains 193 million acres of commercial forest land, or 40 percent 
of the Nation’s timber growing area. As a result of many years of heavy cutting 
this region currently has only 17 percent of the Nation’s sawtimber supply, how- 
ever, and 22 percent of the cubic foot volume of standing timber. More than 
half of the timber in this region is hardwood. The Northeast, Lake, and Central 
States, with 36 percent of the commercial forest land, supports about 13 percent 
of the Nation’s sawtimber supply and 22 percent of the growing stock, chieflly 
in hardwood species. 


PROSPECTIVE TIMBER DEMANDS AND CUT INCREASING 


Potential demands for timber products by the year 1975 have been estimated 
by the Forest Service to require at least 12.4 billion cubic feet of growing stock, 
and 56 billion board-feet of sawtimber—or an increase of 15 percent over the 
volume of timber cut in 1952. Included in this lower level estimate of potential 
demand is an 11 percent rise in the projected demand for lumber from 41.5 billion 
board-feet to 46 billion board-feet annually; some further displacement of lumber 
for technological reasons and increasing supply problems with consequent higher 
price levels are assumed in this estimate. The anticipated demands also include 
a 58 percent increase in the demand for pulpwood from 35.4 million cords in 1952 
to 56 million cords in 1975; a 25 percent increase in demand for all industrial wood 
products combined; and a 25 percent decline in the use of fuelwood. These 
estimates of potential demand are based upon assumptions of a continued rapid 
increase in population to a total of 210 million persons by 1975 and a gross national 
product of more than $600 billion in 1975. 

If industrial wood, i. e., all products except fuelwood, were to hold its place in 
the mix of raw materials used by the United States economy, potential demands 
for wood by the year 1957 might total 14 billion cubic feet of growing stock and 
65 billion board-feet of sawtimber. This upper level estimate of potential demand 
would represent a 30 percent increase over timber cut in 1952. 


ANTICIPATED GROWTH IN 1975 ADEQUATE FOR LOWER PROJECTION BUT NOT UPPER 


A projection of timber growth based upon the assumption (1) that future timber 
cutting will steadily increase to the levels of potential demands estimated as 
above for 1975, and (2) that progress in forestry will continue according to recent 
trends, indicates that the lower level estimates of potential timber demands 
might be reasonably well met for some time. In terms of cubic feet, the projected 
growth of softwoods in 1975 slightly exceeds potential demands. Projected 
growth of hardwoods in 1975 is more than double the potential demand. With 
the upper level of potential demand, however, projected timber growth in 1975 
falls considerably short of meeting timber needs. 

The prospective supply situation is not as favorable, moreover, in terms of 
sawtimber. Projected growth in board-feet in 1975 fails to meet even the lower 
level of estimated potential demands in the case of both eastern and western 
softwoods. On the other hand, a substantial surplus of eastern hardwood 
sawtimber is in prospect. 

In brief, these projections indicate that if forestry progress continues as indi- 
cated by recent trends, available timber supplies over the next couple of decades, 
including both standing timber and new growth of timber, could sustain a sizable 
expansion of the cut of pulpwood, plus a limited increase in the cut of lumber and 
other industrial wood products. Even with the lower estimate of potential 
demands, however, supply problems are expected to increase by 1975, especially 
in the case of products such as lumber which generally require high-quality timber 
or preferred softwood species. Over a longer period supply problems may become 
more serious. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE YEAR 2000 NOT FAVORABLE WITH PRESENT FORESTRY EFFORTS 


By the year 2000, assuming a rising cut equal to potential demands and con- 
tinuation of present trends in forestry, potential demands for timber products 
considerably exceed the levels of growth that are in prospect. There is enough 
timber now standing, coupled with growth resulting from continued progress in 
forestry, to meet potential demands until the end of the century. But both 
growth and inventories could be expected to decrease to a serious degree with such 
increased levels of cut unless forestry efforts are materially expanded. 
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The need for more effective fire control, improved cutting practices, and other 
forestry programs is especially urgent on the holdings of farmers and other 
nonindustrial owners of forest land. Such ownerships account for 60 percent of 
the commercial forest land in this country, or more than twice the area in public 
holdings (27 percent) and more than 4 times the area owned by forest industries 
(13 percent). Most of these farm and other miscellaneous private forests are in 
small ownerships, with an average area of only 66 acres of commercial forest land, 
The productivity of cutover lands in these holdings is far below that on industrial 
and public lands. Because of poor condition and lack of management these 
lands are producing only a fraction of their potential yield. Yet in recent years 
these lands have been supplying most of the pulpwood cut in this country and a 
major part of the lumber cut. 

The best possibilities for raising growth and adding to future timber supplies 
includes (a) reducing nonsalvaged mortality losses, which now amount to about 
10 billion board-feet annually, through more intensive protection against fire, 
insects and diseases, and intensified management; (b) capturing most of the growth 
potential of the 50 million plantable acres, estimated at 8 billion board-feet 
annually; (c) improving stocking on the one-fourth of the commercial forest land 
which is medium or poorly stocked; and (d) obtaining prompt and adequate 
restocking on cutover areas to maintain their productivity. 


COMPETITIVE FACTORS OTHER THAN TIMBER SUPPLY ALSO AFFECT NEWSPRINT 
EXPANSION 


In addition to the general availability of timber supplies to all the forest indus- 
tries, availability of wood for newsprint also depends upon the industry’s bar- 
gaining power in competition with other users of wood. In the past the pulp 
and paper industry has been highly successful in obtaining its wood supplies. 
Some of the raw material used for pulp has been obtained by utilizing species, 
grades, and sizes of timber of little or no value for lumber. An increasing amount 
has been obtained in direct competition with the lumber industry. 


PULPWOOD INDUSTRY A MAJOR COMPETITOR FOR TIMBER 


The cut of pulpwood in 1955 amounted to 30 million cords (2.3 billion cubic 
feet), or 17 percent of the total timber cut. Lumber is still by far the dominant 
forest product in the United States, accounting for two-thirds of the total timber 
output in 1955. There are large differences in the relative proportions of sawlogs 
and pulpwood cut by regions, however. Thus in the South the volume of sawlogs 
cut in 1955 was only twice as great as the volume of pulpwood, while in the West 
the cut was about eight times greater than the cut of pulpwood. 

Not included in the domestic cut are sizable volumes of wood products imported 
from Canada. Thus, in recent years the United States has imported the equiv- 
alent of approximately 11 million cords of pulpwood annually, including about 
2 million cords of pulpwood, the equivalent of 6 million cords imported in the 
form of newsprint, and the equivalent of 3 million cords imported in the form of 
wood pulp. In 1955 these imports represented 27 percent of the total wood 
required for pulp, paper, and board consumed in the United States. 


INCREASING AREAS CONTROLLED BY THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


The pulp and paper industry in 1952 held title to 23 million acres of forest land, 
in addition to leases or cutting rights on several million acres. It is estimated that 
pulp and paper company ownerships might supply under management more than 
half of the wood requirements of the industry. However, the pulp industry has 
been obtaining only about 20 percent of its wood supply from these company 
holdings in order to build up timber volumes on company holdings and thus 
insure a relatively high degree of self-sufficiency in timber supplies. The industry 
has followed an aggressive policy of land acquisition and although land purchase 
has become increasingly difficult and expensive, further increases in such industrial 
holdings are to be expected. 


PULP INDUSTRY ABLE TO USE LOW-QUALITY TIMBER 


The ability of the pulp and paper industry to use timber that is too small or too 
low-grade for lumber, or other products requiring quality material, also tends to 
guarantee continued availability of pulpwood supplies. The decline in timber 
size and quality is therefore likely to be felt primarily by the lumber industry, 
or other industries requiring higher quality timber. 
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For many years the quality of timber resources have been declining, with direct 
impacts on lumber output and production costs of the lumber industry. In the 
State of Georgia, for example, the Forest Survey found that in the period 1935-52 
the number of pine trees over 12 inches in diameter dropped 32 percent, while pine 
trees 12 inches and less in diameter increased 44 percent. 

If the density of timber stands is increased through better cutting practices 
and more intensive protection, the pulp industry could also look forward to an 
increasing supply of thinnings, as well as small trees and low-quality material. 


LARGE VOLUMES OF RESIDUES SUITABLE FOR PULPWOOD 


The use of logging and plant residues for pulp has been expanding rapidly in 
recent years and additional production from such material is possible. fn 1952 
the pulp industry in the South obtained about 2 million cords—or 15 percent of its 
total pulpwood supply—from sources other than growing stock. These included 
mainly tops and cull logs from sawlog operations, cull trees, and a small volume of 
sawmill slabs and edgings. Additional unused logging residues included about 3.5 
million cords of pine and 5.5 million cords of hardwoods. Unused residues at 
southern sawmills included about 2.5 million cords of pine and 1.2 million cords 
of hardwoods. 

In the past few years more than 40 log barkers and chippers have been installed 
in southern sawmills to utilize pine slabs and edgings for pulp chips. While there 
are practical limits to the amount of pulpwood that can be obtained economically 
from the thousands of small sawmills in the region and from typically scattered 
logging operations, further increases in the use of pine residues for pulp can be 
expected. Such material is suitable for newsprint, as well as other types of paper 
and board. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where about 15 percent of the N.tion’s pulp capacity 
is located, cull logs and plant residues have already become a primary source of 
pulpwood. In 1952 residues from sawmills and veneer mills used for pulp aggre- 
gated 1.2 million cords, or 30 percent of the wood supply of the industry in that 
region. Unused plant residues suitable for pulping amounted to 3.8 million cords 
in the West, including 1.5 million cords in the Pacific Northwest where the western 
pulp industry is concentrated. Additional unused logging residues totaled 5.5 
million cords, including 3 million cords in the Pacific Northwest. 

With closer utilization on logging operations and further chipping of plant 
residues, a considerable expansion of the pulp industry in the West could be based 
on material now wasted. A significant part of the unused residues might be used 
for newsprint along with kraft and other grades of paper. 


NEW TECHNIQUES FAVOR USE OF HARDWOODS 


In recent years pulping processes have been developed that permit greatly 
increased use of hardwoods for newsprint as well as other grades of paper and 
board. Semichemical processes, employing a mixture of chemical and mechani- 
cal treatment, yield some hardwood pulps having strength properties approaching 
those of softwood pulps. Tests at the Forest Products Laboratory, for example, 
show that hardwood semichemical and groundwood-pulps can successfully make 
up as much as 80 percent of the total fiber content of newsprint. 

The Great Northern Paper Co. in Maine has constructed a large mill to produce 
chemi-ground-wood pulp from aspen and northern hardwoods for newsprint. 
This process likewise promises to substantially enlarge the resource base of the 
domestic newsprint industry. 

Increased use of hardwoods in lieu of softwoods is favored by higher yields, 
lower wood costs per ton of fiber, and in many areas the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient supplies of suitable softwoods. For such reasons many pulp 
mills in the North have already shifted from use of softwoods to hardwoods for 
various grades of paper. With the increasing relative cost of softwood pulp and 
rapidly expanding markets for pulp and paper, there are greater incentives to 
utilize these new hardwood pulping processes. Use of hardwood pulps for news- 
print presents various production problems that can only be solved by large-scale 
trials on commercial paper machines. 


EXPANSION OF PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION POSSIBLE UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


_ A substantial part of the prospective increase in pulp and paper requirements 
in the United States probably will be met by further expansion of the industry in 
the South. Since 1935 pulpwood production in the South has risen from 1.4 to 
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18 million cords, or 60 percent of the pulpwood cut in the United States. In- 
cluded in the 67 pulp plants in the South are 3 newsprint mills with a third of the 
Nation’s capacity. An additional newsprint mill is under construction and there 
are rumors of further expansion. 

Rapid growth of the industry in the South has resulted from various favorable 
factors such as good location with respect to the Nation’s principal markets, 
availability of supplies of relatively low cost southern pine pulpwood, reasonable 
security of future raw material supply based on rapid tree growth, year-long 
woods work and comparatively easy logging conditions, ample supplies of labor, 
availability of water, chemicals and power, and excellent transportation facilities. 

Future expansion of the pulp and paper industry in the South might be sup- 
ported by greater use of hardwoods, by increased use of plant and logging resi- 
dues, and by raising the level of timber growth on all classes of forest ownership. 
To an increasing degree pulp mills and sawmills have been competing for the 
same stands of timber. If prospective needs of all the forest industries for raw 
material are to be met a considerable expansion of forestry efforts must be 
achieved. 

The pulp and paper industry in the Northeast and Lake States consumes 
about one-fourth of the pulpwood used in the United States—4 mills in the North- 
east producing approximately 40 percent of the limited domestic production of 
newsprint. In these regions the pulp and paper industry has been faced with 
diminishing supplies and increasing costs of the preferred softwood species such as 
spruce and fir. Expansion of output by newsprint and other pulp and paper 
mills in the Northeast and Lake States consequently will require greater use of 
hardwoods and accelerated efforts to increase growth of the preferred softwoods. 

Pulp mills in the Western States use close to one-fourth of the pulpwood 
required by the United States pulp and paper industry. Five mills account for 
about one-fourth of the domestic newsprint capacity. There are opportunities 
for additional production of pulp and paper on the west coast through greater 
use of logging and plant residue. Certain areas in the Rocky Mountain region 
also contain supplies of timber suitable for pulping that could be used for news, 
print or other types of paper and board. The timber resources of coastal Alaska 
consisting largely of hemlock and spruce, are also highly suitable for the manu- 
facture of newsprint. One plant is now producing dissolving pu!p in this area 
and 2 additional plants have been allotted timber from the Bemtenis National 
Forest, 1 to support a 500-ton newsprint mill. Some additional pulping capacity 
could be supported by the timber resources of this region. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION CONCENTRATED IN CANADA 


Whether newsprint shares in the anticipated expansion of the United States 
pulp and paper industry depends in part upon the availability of timber resources 
such as described above, and in part on prospective competition from Canadian 
mills. In the past the United States pulp and paper industry has found it more 
profitable to concentrate on production of kraft and other types of paper and 
board rather than newsprint. 

Concentration of the newsprint industry in Canada has resulted from a com- 
bination of competitive factors, including the availability in Canada of large 
supplies of the light-colored long-fiber softwoods traditionally favored for news- 
print, low-cost water transportation, ample supplies of pure water, low costs of 
hydroelectric power, nearness to markets in the United States, and the duty-free 
status for newsprint 

Since 1949 capacity of the newsprint industry in the United States has been 
expanded from 0.9 million tons to about 1.5 million tons and projected expansion 
will raise capacity to about 1.9 million tons by 1958. On the basis of the outlook 
for future supply trends in the United States and in Canada, and competitive 
conditions in the forest industries, further increases in production of newsprint 
are anticipated in the United States, but with the major portion of newsprint 
supplies still being obtained from Canada. 


SUMMARY 


With present trends in forestry, existing supplies of standing timber in the 
United States plus prospective growth appew adequate to supply increased de- 
mands for pulp and 2y wed as well as modest increases in demand for other forest 
products over the next few decades. At the same time, tighter supplies of quality 
timber and consequent increases in prices for such material also are to be expected. 
By the year 2000, if population and industrial output in the United States continue 
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to increase as now seems probable, the timber needs of all the forest industries 
could be met only through a large-scale expansion of forestry measures and more 
effective use of all commercial forest lands. 

Certain opportunities for expansion of pulp and paper production, including 
newsprint, are available in most forest regions. In coastal Alaska and the Rocky 
Mountain area there are supplies of old-growth timber and on the west coast 
sizable volumes of logging and plant residues suitable for pulp and paper. In 
the East pulping of hardwoods by new semichemical processes could greatly 
expand the raw-material base of the pulp and paperindustry. In all forest regions, 
however, intensified forestry programs will be needed if the expanding needs of 
all the forest industries are to be met. 

Because of the competitive strength of the pulp and paper industry, production 
of pulpwood ae can be expanded even at the expense of other wood-using 
industries. ulp mills can use low-grade timber, thinnings and plant residues 
and can compete for small timber before it reaches an economic size for lumber. 
Since pulp mills thus enjoy a relatively high degree of security in raw material 
supplies, it seems likely that the main impacts of timber shortages fall upon indus- 
tries producing lumber or other products requiring higher quality timber. 

Expansion of domestic newsprint production depends upon competitive factors 
within the North American pulp and paper industry, as well as upon timber supply 
factors. These include the relative profitability of producing various grades of 
paper and board in the United States and the ability of Canadian producers to 
produce and export larger quantities of newsprint to this country. Based on 
timber supply conditions and competitive trends in the industry, some increase in 
the newspring production in the United States is anticipated over the next couple 
of decades, along with a major expansion of other branches of the United States 
pulp and paper industry. 

CanapDA— NEWSPRINT 


CAPACITY 


From 1950 to 1954, Canadian newsprint capacity increased from 5,227,000 tons 
to 5,920,000 tons, an annual average increase of about 175,000 tons. During 
this period, only one completely new newsprint mill was built in Canada. This 


was the Elks Falls Co., Ltd., at Campbell River, Vancouver Island, British Colum- 
bia, with a rated annual capacity of 100,000 tons, which started production in the 
last half of 1952. All other capacity increases have been brought about at existing 
mills through addition of new machines or rebuilding and speeding up of older 
machines. Over a period of recent years Canadian increases in capacity solely 
through speedup improvements or additions to existing mills have averaged 
about 150,000 tons annually. 

Canadian newsprint capacity is rated on a 6-day week basis. Only during 
emergency periods has the majority of mills been authorized to operate on Sun- 
days. Provided approval could be obtained for Sunday operation, Canadian 
mills could increase output substantially, assuming adequate pulpwood supplies 
could be made available. In the United States, during periods of strong demand, 
it is customary for newsprint mills to run a full 7-day week, except for short shut- 
down periods for machinery overhauling. 

Prior to 1947, Canadian newsprint mills operated below capacity levels, since 
world demand did not call for maximum production. In fact, for a number of 
years the Canadian newsprint mill operating ratios were at relatively low points. 
For example, in 1945 the ratio was 76.9 percent of capacity; in 1939 it was 68.5 
percent; in 1931 it was down to 61.0 percent. From 1947 to 1954, however, 
operating ratios ranged from a low of 100.0 percent in 1953, to as high as 103.2 
percent in 1952. During the first 10 months of 1955 the ratio averaged 101.4 
percent. It is evident, therefore, that Canadian mills have been striving to meet 
recent domestic and world demands. 

Canadian newsprint capacity for 1955, as reported by the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada, was 6,065,000 tons on the basis of 310 days’ operation. Actual 
production for 1955 is estimated by the association at 6,180,000 tons. This 
would show an operating ratio for the year of about 101.5 percent of capacity. 

Expected capacity increases for 1956 through 1958 are difficult to estimate 
precisely because of many factors, such as delays in construction, delivery of 
machinery, or revisions in announced plans of individual companies. However, 
a following capacity estimates have been made by the Newsprint Association 
of Canada: 
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Canadian newsprint capacity, 1955 and estimates for 1956, 1957, 1958, basis 310-day 
operations 


(Thousand short tons] 


1955 1956 1957 


Additions and improvements ! 155 355 335 
Total average annual capacity 6, 220 6, 575 6, 910 


1 New newsprint machines: Elk Falls Co., Ltd., by mid-1957; Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., by end of 
1957; Ontario-Minnesota Paper Co., Ltd., by end of 1956; Powell River Co., Ltd., by late 1956; MacMillan 
and Bloedel, 2 machines, Ist one, latter half of 1957; 2d, by end of 1958. 

Speedups and improvements: Abitibi Power & Paper Co.; Bowaters Newfoundland Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Ltd.; Consolidated Paper Corp., St. Lawrence Corp. 


Source: Newsprint Data, 1955, Newsprint Association of Canada. 


Canadian newsprint capacity and production, 1947-58 


(Thousand short tons] 


Capacity Production 





1 Estimate. 
Source: Newsprint Data, 1955, Newsprint Association of Canada, Production estimates for 1957 and 
1958 by Forest Products Division. 
PRODUCTION 


In 1925, Canada and the United States each produced approximately 1,550,000 
tons of newsprint. For a previous decade or so, the United States was the world’s 
largest producer. From 1926 to the present time, however, Canada has not 
alone ranked as the No. 1 producing country of the world, but has increased 
production steadily, largely for export. In 1930, Canada produced 2,785,000 tons 
and accounted for 40 percent of world production, while by 1954 it accounted 
for 51 percent of total world output with 5,984,000 tons. 

Complete statistics are not available covering world production of newsprint 
by countries for early years. The following summary tabulation discloses the 
position of Canada (including Newfoundland) compared with other leading 
producing countries for selected years starting with 1930: 


World production of newsprint 


[In thousand short tons] 





| 1930 | 1939 


3,177 

939 1, 211 

United Kingdom 848 609 681 
Finland 519 500 
Germany ? 415 361 
305 373 

226 183 

343 422 

1, 994 


9, 736 11, 709 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
2 Includes estimate for Eastern Germany. 


Source: Newsprint Service Bureau Reports 
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The long-term trend in the growth of Canadian newsprint output continued 
through 1954 and the first 10 months of 1955. From 1950 to 1954 the average 
annual increase has been about 175,000 tons a year. For 1955, estimated Cana- 
dian production will be about 6,180,000 tons, an increase of about 200,000 tons 
over 1954, according to the Newsprint Association of Canada. 

The association also has estimated production for 1956 at 6,400,000 tons. 
Based upon full capacity operations, potential Canadian production for 1957 may 
be estimated at about 6,580,000 tons, and for 1958 at 6,910,000 tons. 


EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of newsprint to world markets have closely paralleled the 
upward trend in Canadian production. For many years, exports represented 
about 94 percent of production; but as Canadian consumption has increased, 
exports more recently have been about 93 percent of output. 

In 1939, Canadian exports of newsprint totaled 2,934,000 tons, increasing to 
5,550,000 tons in 1954. Based upon estimates of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada, 1955 exports will exceed 1954 by about 230,000 tons. 

Canada’s major market has always been the United States. In 1939, the 
United States took 78 percent of the total exports; in 1946, 84 percent. In 1950, 
the percentage rose to a high of 97 percent, partly because of a strong United States 
demand, especially in the last half of the year, and partly because of exchange 
and other other import restrictions in many foreign markets. In 1954, the United 
States accounted for 87 percent of Canadian exports. 

While Canadian newsprint exports to the United States increased each year 
from 1950 to 1954, rising from 4,748,000 tons to 4,875,000 tons, or an increase of 
127,000 tons, exports to other foreign markets showed a much larger growth. In 
1950, exports to overseas markets were 208,000 tons but reached 675,000 tons 
in 1954, a gain of 467,000 tons. Substantially improved economic conditions in 
many foreign countries not alone created a stronger demand for newsprint, but 
also allowed for easing of import restrictions. The Newsprint Association of 
Canada estimates exports to the United States in 1955 at about 5,025,000 tons, or 
around 150,000 tons over 1954; to overseas markets, about 725,000 tons, a gain 
of some 50,000 tons. The association has estimated exports for 1956 to the United 
States at 5,200,000 tons, and to other foreign markets at 750,000 tons. The 
Forest Products Division estimates total Canadian exports in 1957 at 6,110,000 
tons; and in 1958 at 6,430,000 tons. 

Canada exports newsprint to a large number of countries. The major markets 
other than the United States are the British Isles, taking 273,000 tons in 1954; 
Central America and the Caribbean, taking 132,000 tons. Other geographic 
areas account for 10,000 to 80,000 tons each. 


CONSUMPTION 


Actual data on consumption of newsprint in Canada are not available, and 
figures on domestic shipments by mills must be used instead since imports are nil. 
It is believed that year-to-year changes in inventories of Canadian newspaper 
publishers or other printers using newsprint are not significant. 

As in many other countries, rapid advances in the Canadian economy in recent 
years, with resultant increases in national and per capita income, together with a 
growing population, have been accompanied by a marked growth in domestic 
newsprint consumption. In fact, Canada is now one of the more important 
newsprint-consuming countries of the world, coming close to France and Germany. 

Prewar Canadian consumption totaled about 190,000 tons a year, equal to 34 
pounds per capita. In 1946, consumption was 248,000 tons, or 39 pounds per 
capita. By 1950 it had increased to 355,000 tons or 52 pounds per capita, however; 
and by 1954 to 420,000 tons, about 55 pounds per capita. The Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada has estimated Canadian consumption at about 430,000 tons in 
1955, and 450,000 tons in 1956. The Forest Products Division estimates Canadian 
consumption in 1957 at 470,000 tons, and in 1958 at 480,000 tons. 
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Canadian newsprint production, exports and domestic shipments, 1946-58 
[1,000 short tons] 


Exports to | 


Domestic | Total ship- 
Production shipments ments 
irene States} Overseas 


| 


3, 563 248 
3, 897 
4, 128 

380 


55288 


SZses 





PPD DANN OO OF 
us 
—-1> 


1 Estimated 
Source: Newsprint Association of Canada, including estimates for 1955 and 1956 from Newsprint Data 1955. 
Estimates for 1957 and 1958 by Forest Products Division. 


Canadian exports of newsprint 1953-54 
[1,000 short tons] 


Destination 


United States 

Central American and Caribbean 
South America 

British Isles 

Other European and Balkan__-- 
Mediterranean and Near East 
Africa 
India and Middle East 
Orient 





1 Less than 1,000 short tons, 
Source: Newsprint Service Bureau, 


Worxtp PropvucTION AND DEMAND— NEWSPRINT 


World production of newsprint rose from 9,736,000 tons in 1950 to 11,709,000 
tons in 1954, an increase of nearly 2 million tons. Nine hundred thousand tons of 
the increase was in North America and 1,100,000 tons in the rest of the world with 
Western Europe newsprint production rising 275,000 tons, Asia 400,000 tons, 
Russia and her satellites an estimated 200,000 tons and the balance in Northern 
Europe and the United Kingdom. World newsprint consumption for 1950—54 has 
been considered the same as production since inventory data are not available for 
countries other than the United States. 

It is estimated that world newsprint production will reach 14,660,000 tons by 
1958, an increase of 2,160,000 tons over 1955 levels, with North American produc- 
tion accounting for 1,130,000 tons and production in the balance of the world 
increasing 1 million tons. 

The demand for newsprint in the world outside of North America is expected 
to approach its prewar portion of total world consumption by 1958. In 1939, 
the United States and Canada accounted for 46 percent and the rest of the world 
took 54 percent of the total world supply of newsprint. In 1954, however, the 
percentage had reversed, with the United States and Canada taking 55 percent 
of world supply and 45 percent going to all other countries. 

+ With continuing improvement in the economy of Western Europe, the decon- 
trol of newsprint in the United Kingdom, and increased economic activity in 
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Latin America and Asia, the demand for newsprint is increasing and will un- 
doubtedly continue to do so for some time. The estimates used in this report 
for world consumption show that by 1958, United States and Canadian require- 
ments for newsprint will represent about 50 percent of total world requirements 
and 50 percent will be required for the balance of the world. 

Many factors can affect the achievement of consumption requirements. It 
should be realized that the data included in this report on newsprint production 
and consumption levels for countries outside of North America are only estimates 
and actual results could be at considerable variance with those presented here. 
It is felt that consumption estimates as used here are somewhat conservative and 
a more rapid rise in newsprint demand is possible. 

As shown in the table ‘““Estimated world newsprint production, imports, exports, 
and consumption by major geographical areas, 1955-58”, there is an apparent 
world shortage of newsprint in 1958 of 110,000 tons. Any upward shift in news- 
print demands will increase this deficit. Further, failure to achieve the esti- 
mated production levels would also aggravate the imbalance. 


World newsprint production, imports, exports, and consumption by major geographical 
areas 1950-54 


(Thousands of tons] 





Actual 


1952 





World total: } 
Production . adie ) Te 10,252 | 10,612 10, 931 | 11, 709 
I so ses fs cia ai hctinia te weie ae wii gratin hia 736 | 10,252 10, 612 10, 931 
Indicated deficit or surplus__-.......-.....-.-..-- 
United States: 
Production 


Consumption 
Net import requirements 
Canada: 


Consumption-. 
Net export availability 
World other than United States and Canada: 


Consumption 

Net import requirements 
Northern Europe: 

Production 





Consumption... 
Net export availability 
United Kingdom: 
Production , 
PE in nda octndeneutedendaueedshesiwaued mA 
Expe a 
Consumption -. 
Net import requirements 
Western Europe: 
Production 
Imports 
Exports 
Consumption... 
Net import requirements 
Latin America: 








Consumption 
Net import requirements 
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World newsprint production, imports, exports, and consumption by major geographical 
areas 1950-—54—Continued 


[Thousands of tons] 


Actual 


Africa: 
Production 
IE issncisisictnasiiseianiaeimisipni ih nine tatomeew anemia | 
RNs Sidi d ik panne ecctnd otannkbwadndemaede 
Consumption_- 

Net import requirements-....................-.-- 

Asia: 
Production ‘ } 
Rs isc ritrinwsianeneii Gitte iedubideln ne einiulyhabhtd 
Exports. - onmion | 
I ici cola as wba mts ora onoo ates 9: 386 
Net import requirements--.............- debwesea | ‘ 139 

Oceania: 
ee ee ; | 35 | 35 | 
Imports 190 200 | 
ae a ce ac a aaa Likeedsiemes 
Consumption , | 225 | 235 | 214 
Net import requirements-.-...........---..-- ane 190 | 200 | 178 | 

U.S. 8. R. and satellites: 
Production 66: 698 | 721 | 
NIE ccbewigncdsnpheconentitibsecnssubbaeaceh 2 . 

Exports_ - f 6 | 4 | 

Consumption 694 718 

Available for export 4 | 3 | 

| j 

















Norte.— Data for 1950-54 are actual data published in annual] reports, World Production and Distribution 
of Newsprint Data, by the Newsprint Service Bureau and based upon world statistical surveys conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. Producing country export data, by country of destination, have 
been utilized to represent the imports of consuming countries, so as to achieve a yearly statistical balance 
between world exports and imports. 

Since inventory data for most countries are not available, to achieve a world balance from 1950 to 1954 
between world production and consumption, inventory changes have not been included. For apparent 
total United States newsprint consumption, including inventory changes, see table. 
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Estimated world newsprint production, imports, exports, and consumption by major 
geographical areas 1955-58 


[Thousands of tons] 


Estimated 


1955 1956 1957 


World total: 
PIG Rcnks ciecksdiecaccdn os ees | 12,500 | 13, 890 
Consumption ; |} 12,645 |} 13,910 
Indicated deficit or surplus wasall —145 | —100 | 

United States: 
Production atbantcnWeed bacon tetera 1, 500 ; 1, 750 
MIT cniieacs pik a eieitatiatsa tentetaieca aaa 5,175 ¢ 5, 280 
Exports--- ae staan ie eis be de 200 | 20 | 230 
Consumpt a at on ie : bens shen 6, 575 | 5, 8 6, 800 
Net import requirements. a ee ae ak Sa 5, 075 7 5, 050 | 

Canada: | 
Production... : 3 ’ 6, 180 5 6, 580 | 
Imports 5 ae ee shcuitaied ; ‘ Ol eal 
Exports ; ‘ied a a 3 ' 5, 750 ¢ 6, 110 
Consumption _ die fiarermseciiele tk : 430 | | 470 
Net export avail: sbility_. ae 5, 750 5, 950 6, 110 

World other than United States and Canada: | | 
Production Samia seis . ae 7 | 4, 820 | 5, 210 | 5, 560 
Imports_.....-.- ; } a OT r | 2, 050 2,170 2, 680 
Exports Gcicnewspeliihnc Secs St heliiece a neal 1, 230 | 1, 350 1, 520 
Cc onsumption. - ‘ et eivash ase iad 5, 640 | 6, 030 6, 720 
Net import requirements . | 820 820 | 1, 160 

Northern Europe: | | 
Production. -- ‘ sé eee ides tiie bats 1, 140 | 1, 250 
Imports. pdaieerhadacaGen ; sal Gaiiuinans 
Exports seek ' iedek Saket ded a 860 | 960 
Consumption. piaettlih dept Seats ze sheen 280 | 
Net export availability. ieee Se 860 

United Kingdom: 
Production.-- a : Ot outbred itt addy ake 680 | 
EDONNG = vette we ck pies cat 500 
Exports 5 : ; es sadist 180 
Consumption _ - he 288+ 1, 000 
Net import requirements. rays sid esidnedee 320 

Western Europe: | | 
Production... -_-- ane ia | 1, 320 | 
Imports......-- wae , a d 480 | 
Exports Gate aidbit idling tea pads 140 
Consumption. ‘ ei = 1, 660 
Net import re quirements. seuibutainiminn 4 ee 340 | 

Latin America: 

Production_- ‘ i aia 70 
Imports 2 mitre Wnktadiibe toate ' . 440 
Exports ‘ ‘ ohne ’ ‘ 
Consumption. -..-. pict na dnebie ; Semen) 510 | 

Net import requirements... ncniinesateiniaiinds nareeie | 440 | 

Africa: | 
Production... Wi icaniaata ea , aaa ints 
Imports pi nilisemnlibeea eaten tai ai 120 
Exports is dulineanemiaian 
Consumption _.__-_-.- whe 
Net import requirements. weediwes 

Asia: 

PE nccdcdactiidsnewdsetiatadinekbectsens . 
Te <aaasy 
Exports. - 
Cc onsumption- 
Net import requirements 
Oceania: 
Production 











Exports 

Consumption. --.._. 
aan import requirements... 
8.8.R. and satellites: 


Consumption 
Available for export 











1 Includes 100,000 tons withdrawn from inventory. 
2 Includes 100,000 tons for rebuilding inventory. 
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Estimates of geographical area production, consumption, exports, and imports 
of the major producing and consuming countries of the world (except the United 
States and Canada) were based in part upon information and data supplied by 
United States Foreign Service posts. ; 

Production estimates were based upon reported new capacity expected to 
come into production in the period 1955-58 plus adjustment for additional 
output through speedups in existing newsprint machines. 

Exports were estimated on the basis of production levels related to consumption 
trends. 

Consumption data for 1955 and 1956 represent estimates of consumption 
based on availability of supplies for these years. Consumption data for 1957 
and 1958 are, however, requirements or effective demands on the assumption 
that supplies to support these consumption levels will be available. 

The consumption estimates for 1957 and 1958 by geographic regions (other 
than the United States) were made on the basis of recent (1950-55) growth 
trends in newsprint consumption and economic activities and estimates of future 
newsprint requirements, as published in United Nations and Food and Agriculture 
Organization publications among others 

Import requirement estimates were also made on the assumption that supplies 
would be available. 

The import-export statistics shown for the geographical areas represent the 
cumulative total of all imports and exports of each individual country in the 
area regardless of source or destination within or without the area. However, 
the net import requirement or the net export availability of each geographical 
area represents the difference between production and consumption, as well as 
the difference between total imports and total exports. 


NorRTHERN EvropE— NEWSPRINT 
1950-54 


Finland, Norway, and Sweden contribute a substantial tonnage to the world 
supply of newsprint. Production has increased from 990,000 tons in 1950 to 
1,057,000 tons in 1954, making the annual average for the period 1,022,000 short 
tons. Consumption increase has remained fairly constant with the production 
rate of increase throughout the 1950-54 period, and approximately 80 percert of 
the newsprint produced in the 3 countries is available for export. Consumption 
rose from 193,000 tons in 1950 to 272,000 tons in 1954. Approximately 800,000 
tons of newsprint have been exported each year, 20 percent to United States. 


1955-58 


Northern Europe 
(Thousands of tons] 


Production 
Consumption 
Export availability 


Based on Foreign Service reports of estimates which incorporate expansion 
plans for newsprint production, production will increase 340,000 tons from 1955 
to 1958. Supply requirements (consumption) during the same period will in- 
crease 30,000 tons. Newsprint available for export will increase from an annual 
average of 800,000 tons for the 1950-54 period to 1,170,000 tons by 1958. 


EXPANSION 


Finland.—A new machine was installed by United Paper Mills at Karpola in 
1954. Installation of another machine is to be completed in 1956, part of which 
will be used for other grades of paper. 

An 88,000-ton-capacity machine was installed in 1955 by Enso-Gutzeit at St. 
Sums. Modernizing of machinery in present mills will increase production 5,000 
to 10,000 tons annually for the next 4 or 5 years. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
NEWSPRINT, 1950 AND ESTIMATED 1958 


PR Tl 1950 CONSUMPTION 
9,736,000 TONS 9,736,000 TONS 
_ [———— OCEANA 0.5% OCEANA 2% AFRICA 1% 
———TLATIN AMERICA 0.5% ASIA 3% CANADA 4% 

LATIN AMERICA 
° 


Us.$ R. AND 
SATELLITES 7% 


WESTERN 
EUROPE 
O% 


WESTERN 
EUROPE 
10% 


NORTHERN 
EUROPE 
2% 


1958 
PRODUCTION NSUMPTI MAN 
14,660,000 TONS (ESTIMATED) 14,7 70,000 TONS 
° AFRICA 1% 


CEANA I% 
SarECL AES LATIN AMERICA 1% OCEANA 3% 


“NORTHERN. 
EUROPE 


UNITED 
10% 2 } KINGDOM 
en mB Vi $0¢ 


WESTERN : 
EUROPE : WESTERN 
1% ! EUROPE 
ih 15% 


FOREST PRODUCTS Div., BOSA, U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
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Norway.— Production is anticipated to increase from 182,000 tons in 1954 to 
200,000 tons in 1958 by modernization of present facilities. 

Sweden.— Expansion at Stora Kopperberg Mill at Kearnsveden, Holmens Brud 
at Hollstavick and Swedish Cellulose Co. at Su Dsvall will increase total produc- 
tion by 140,000 tons during the 1955-58 period. 


UnitTED KiInGpoM—NEWSPRINT 
1950-54 


United Kingdom, although a sizable producer of newsprint, is not self-sufficient. 
Production rose from 609,000 tons in 1950 to 681,000 tons in 1954. Operation at 
capacity levels in 1953-54 was responsible for approximately a 70,000-ton increase 
over 1950-51 production. 

Consumption levels have been under control through rationing since World 
War II. These levels have been dictated by the availability of imports from 
Canada and Northern Europe as well as the desire to continue exports of news- 
print for exchange purposes. Consumption, which was 680,000 tons in 1950, 
had risen to 906,000 tons in 1954, due to ability to obtain additional imports, 
primarily from Canada, and easing of the United Kingdom’s exchange position. 
Imports consequently rose from 186,000 tons in 1950 to 368,000 tons in 1954. 
Exports rose only 30,000 over the same period. 


1955-58 
United Kingdom 


(Thousands of tons] 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 


| 
Production a at ee Ee wl 680 | 710 | 740 800 
IIR inst inidccncwetsbenabiume as ed eae 1, 000 | 1, 100 | 1, 300 , 500 
MI ic asc et euinacs oorthedree Se ; 180 | 160 | 190 200 
Imports __..-- 500 550 750 900 


Net import requirement_. 390 560 700 


Estimates of consumption demand for 1956-58 have been based on the expected 
increases following the decontrol of newsprint in March 1956. The precise 
demand is, of course, difficult to measure, but it is felt that the 1,500,000 tons 
estimated for 1958 is reasonable. Prewar consumption levels were slightly above 
1,300,000 toas. It is believed that the long-range potential newsprint consump- 
tion by the United Kingdom is in excess of 2 million tons,! but the many economic 
factors involved in shifting from a rationed program to complete freedom will not 
allow this demand to be felt at once. However, our figures do bring United 
Kingdom consumption of newsprint back to prewar levels in the first year after 
control. 

Any faster rise in demand than is shown here will further aggravate the world 
supply-demand balance, especially as both the United Kingdom and the United 
States obtain most of their newsprint from Canada. 


EXPANSION 


Reported production increases of 120,000 tons are to be realized by new machines 
installed by the Bowater Paper Corp. at the following mills: Lloyd Kemsley, 
early 1956; Mersey, May 1957; and Thames, May 1958. Capacities of these 
machines are not expected to be realized in the period under consideration. 


1 Sir Eric Bowater, head of the Bowater organization, which has mills in England, Newfoundland, and 
Tennessee, in a meeting of the board of directors of his company, on March 18, 1954, preducted that the 
demand for newsprint in the United Kingdom could soon reach 2,240,000 short tons. This estimate, it is 
understood, was based on circulation increases and a return to the number ot pages revalent in prewar 
years. Ifsuch levels of demand become effective, there,is a further increase in United Kingdom newsprint 
requirements of about 700,000 tons above the levels used in this report. Such an additional demand would 
impose serious strain on North American supplies to the United States as well as the United Kingdom and 


the rest of the world. 
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WESTERN EvRoOPE—NEWSPRINT 


1950-54 


Production increased from 927,000 tons in 1950 to 1,201,000 tons in 1954, 

Imports increased from 197,000 to 438,000 tons to meet increased requirements 
not available from increased production. 

Annual increases in consumption for the period 1951-53 were at the moderate 
level of 100,000 tons, but the increase in 1954 was double that figure, reaching 
200,000 tons. 

Exports, primarily from Austria, increased from 113,000 tons in 1950 to 164,000 
tons in 1954, 

1955-58 


Western Europe 


[Thousands of tons] 


1956 | 1957 1958 


Production é 1, 470 
TM POPGB noo co vincececceccecesccnscoccessancecses 20 670 
Exports 140 
Consumption 56 2, 000 
Net import requirement 340 380 530 





Production is expected to increase 180,000 tons from 1955 to 1958. The in- 
crease will come from the installation of new machines in Italy, Greece, and 
Portugal, as well as modernization and speedups of existing facilities throughout 
Europe. Demand for newsprint in Western Europe is due to increase consider- 
ably in the near future. These countries have shown surprisingly rapid recovery 
from the effects of World War II, and all signs point to a more intensive economic 
activity in the near future. 

The effect of this reactivated economy on demands for newsprint is difficult to 
measure. Estimates for newsprint for Western Europe in the next 3 years have 
been made so as to keep pace with the expected increase in overall activity. 
With Western Germany and Italy again a factor in the world economy, and the 
rest of Western Europe about to attain its full stride, demand for newsprint will 
increase rapidly. Our data show an increase of 540,000 tons from 1955 to 1958, 
or nearly a 33 percent rise. These estimates may well be on the conservative 
side. If such is the case, the precarious world supply-demand balance for news- 
print would be further endangered. These figures represent demands for news- 
print that will be consumed, provided adequate supplies are available. They do 
not represent unestimated wants or expected availability, but rather a realistic 
level of newsprint consumption in line with anticipated levels of economic 
activity. 

exports, primarily from Austria, are expected to remain constant, as internal 
demands will prohibit release of increased tonnages for world markets. 


Latin AMERICA—NEWSPRINT 


1950-54 


Production of newsprint has been 40,000—50,000 tons annually in Latin America 
since 1950. Imports average 389,000 tons in 1950—54, gradually increasing from 
374,000 to 420,000 tons. Newsprint reportedly can be imported at lower cost 
than it can be produced in some parts of Latin America. Supply sources have 
shifted from the northern European countries of Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
to Canada and the United States, which now furnish over 60 percent of the 
imports. 

onsumption rose from 417,000 tons in 1950 to 462,000 tons in 1954. This 
growth has been restricted to some extent by economic and political controls. 
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1955-58 


Latin America 


[Thousands of tons] 


| 
till cchenataeid da eiainaaterg adenine 


Production 

Imports. ‘ 470 
Consumption 550 
Net import requirement 40 470 


It is estimated that a gradual increase in production for 1955-58 will be realized, 
as present facilities are adequate from a capacity standpoint. 

Increased imports are of necessity geared to projected requirements for the 
1955-58 period. Production gains must materialize, or imports will have to be 
increased to provide the necessary tonnage for anticipated consumption. 

Arrica—NEWSPRINT 
1950-54 


All newsprint requirements are imported. Imports have increased from 55,000 
tons in 1950 to 104,000 tons in 1954. 


1955-58 
Africa 
(Thousands of tons} 


Net import requirement: 


No facilities for newsprint production are expected to be built in the near 
future. 

Increases in consumption and consequently in imports are based on the 
assumption that there will be a gradual increase in economic activity in this 
area. 

As1a—NEWSPRINT 


1950-54 


Production of newsprint in Asia rose from 173,000 tons in 1950 to 595,000 
tons in 1954. Growth of the industry has been centered in Japan and China. 
Complete data for China are not available. Japanese production increased in 
1954, despite a decrease in price which forced 12 marginal mills into some other 
activity. Japan is rated as self-sufficient. Other Asian countries are depend- 
ent on imports, which increased from 127,000 tons in 1950 to 201,000 tons in 


1954. Exports are negligible. 
1955-58 


Asia 
(Thousands of tons] 


Exports 
Consumption 
Net import requirement 


Production is expected to increase 180,000 tons by 1958, primarily in Japan. 
Imports will increase slightly, as will exports. 
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EXPANSION 


Capacity and production increases in Japan will be realized in the period 
1955-58 by the addition of new machines, modernization of existing facilities, 
and better utilization of equipment. 

Consumption requirements have been estimated to increase about 31 percent 
by 1958, which calls for an additional 260,000 tons of newsprint. Taking an 
increasingly important position in world affairs, Asian countries will undoubtedly 
require larger amounts of newsprint. A number of countries, such as Pakistan 
and India, are building mills, which will decrease their dependence on foreign 
supplies, as well as alleviate their exchange problems. 

With Japan, which is both the largest producer and consumer of newsprint 
among the Asian countries, being self-sufficient, and probably having small 
amounts available for export, import requirements will be centered in southeastern 
and Middle Eastern nations. Production expansion in these countries, while 
relatively small, will decrease considerably their dependence on outside sources 
Together with expansion in Japan, they will increase production of newsprint 
about 180,000 tons by 1958, thus calling for an increase in net import requirements 
of only 80,000 tons. If, of course, such expansions do not materialize, additional 
demand will be imposed on world supply and, as in other areas mentioned in this 
report, further unbalance the world newsprint supply-demand position. 


OcEANIA—NEWSPRINT 
1950-54 


Australian production increased from 35,000 tons in 1950 to 78,000 tons in 
1954. Imports for Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii increased from 190,000 
tons to 244,000 tons in the same period. 


1955-58 


Oceania 


(Thousands of tons] 


Production 


Exports 
Consumption 
Net import requirements 


A new newsprint mill capable of producing 84,000 tons annually, in New 
Zealand, which came into production late in 1955, will materially reduce the future 
requirements for imported newsprint for Australia and New Zealand. It is 
expected to produce sufficient newsprint for New Zealand’s needs as well as provide 
40,000 to 50,000 tons for export to Australia. 

While consumption requirements are expected to rise about 30,000 tons by 1958, 
imports should slowly decrease because of the increased local production. 

Hawaii has been included in this area so as to complete the world picture. It’s 
newsprint requirements traditionally come from the United States and will stay 
at relatively minor levels. 


Union oF Soviet Socratist REPUBLICS—NEWSPRINT 
1950-54 


Information available indicates that production increased from 665,000 tons in 
1950 to 860,000 tons in 1954. Imports and exports are insignificant, indicating 
self-sufficiency, The extent of trade between countries cannot be determined, 
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1955-58 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and satellites 
(Thousands of tons] 


1958 


Production - : 960 1, 000 
DEE Sep tacetes ss. PE ee . 20 20 
A ES a a eee a é 30 30 
Consumption -__-- eemereed 950 990 
Net export availability 10 10 


Because of the absence of reliable data, estimates of production and consump- 
tion have been made which provide for a 100,000-ton increase in both categories 
by 1958. A more active trade in newsprint with other countries might either add 
supplies to the world total or, on the other hand, increase world demand. 


NEWSPRINT DISTRIBUTION 


We have been asked to comment on evidence, if any, of gray markets, mal- 
distribution, and sales of newsprint at higher prices than the established price. 

Basically, newsprint in the United States is distributed by four different 
methods. 

One method is direct shipment from newsprint manufacturers to consumers, 
usually publishers, under long-term contracts. This method accounts for the 
great majority of newsprint tonnage. 

Another method of distribution is through established paper merchants, who 
in turn sell to consumers. The majority of small weekly papers secure their 
newsprint in this way. Although merchant tonnage is a small part of the overall 
tonnage it, nevertheless, supplies a great many small users. 

Brokerage houses are another channel of distribution. While sales are made 
by the brokers, the newsprint is shipped directly from the mill to the ultimate 
consumers. 

Finally there is the sale of newsprint in rolls by manufacturers to commercial 
sheeters, who in turn sell to small consumers, such as weekly newspaper publishers. 

During other periods of newsprint shortages, some evidence was discovered that 
a small amount of newsprint was being diverted into spot sales at prices above 
the current levels. The tonnage involved has usually been so small that there 
has been no noticeable overall effect upon newspaper publishing. 

Paper merchants do not necessarily have contractual commitments with news- 
print manufacturers. Nevertheless, they are on an allotment basis set up by the 
newsprint mills. We have no reason to believe at this time that paper merchants 
are not receiving their equitable share of newsprint based on past allotments. 
Certain newsprint manufacturers, who also sheet newsprint, have reported that 
they plan to operate their sheeting departments at 100 percent of capacity, irre- 
spective of their inability to deliver contract commitments. 

By far the largest number of weekly newspaper publishers in the United States 
still use sheeted newsprint and print their newspapers on flatbed presses. Other 
small publishers, however, have installed press equipment using roll newsprint. 
To the best of our knowledge, there have been only a very few instances where 
newspaper publishers have not received enough newsprint to continue printing 
their newspapers. In each case it has been possible for the Department of Com- 
merce, acting informally, to arrange with the supplier of the publisher to deliver 
a sufficient quantity of newsprint to continue publication of the newspaper. 

We have been informed that many of the newspaper publisher State associations 
and also the American Newspaper Publishers Association have been actively 
helping to adjust newsprint shortages of individual papers by borrowing newsprint 
from one member publisher to supply another. 

We have no reason to doubt that paper merchants and newsprint manufacturers 
will continue to distribute their newsprint equitably to their customers. We have 
been informed verbally by the Newsprint Association of Canada, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, newspaper publishers State associations, and 
some newsprint manufacturers, both in Canada and the United States, that they 
will attempt to correct any instance of maldistribution or severe shortages. 

We believe this voluntary approach by both producing and consuming industries 
is highly desirable and for the time being precludes the necessity of formal Govern- 
ment action, even if such action were possible. The Department of Commerce 
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expects to continue, unofficially and informally, to assist in this voluntary plan to 
whatever degree appears necessary. 

Some newsprint, we understand, is being imported into the United States from 
foreign countries at a cost higher than that charged by regular North American 
producers. We also understand that some newsprint is being made by high-cost 
marginal mills in the United States which have recently returned to the production 
of newsprint. As frequently happens in a tight supply situation, mills which 
normally produce other grades and kinds of paper switch their machines to news- 
print production when the price obtainable makes the change profitable. Such 
tonnage, however, is usually small. In some instances it is being sold to newspaper 
publishers to augment their regular supply. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING: Costs; ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION RATES 


Information on meraniger publishing costs and changes in advertising and circu- 
lation rates is not available on an industrywide basis. The Inland Daily Press 
Association, composed of 480 daily newspapers in the central part of the United 
States, makes surveys of wages paid to 4 classifications of newspaper employees and 
has also surveyed circulation and advertising rates of its membership. Earnings 
of production and related workers in the newspaper industry are compiled monthly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


NEWSPRINT PRICES 


The price of newsprint (delivered in New York) was $84 a ton in 1947. In 
1948 it rose to $96; in 1949, to $100; in 1951, to $105; in 1952, to $116; and in 1953 
the price was $126. There was no change in 1954 but in November 1955 a $5 
a ton price increase was announced. This, however, has generally been reduced to 
$4, resulting in a current price of $130 « ton, which is 54 percent above the 1947 
price level. 

WAGES 


The Inland Daily Press Association November 1955 Survey based on reports of 
158 newspapers, shows a rise of 41 percent since 1948 in the average wages of the 
four classifications studied. Increases for each classification were: Reporters, 
49.2 percent; advertising salesmen, 37.9 percent; clerks, 39.7 percent: compositors, 
37.2 percent. 

According to Bureau of Labor Statistics reports, 1954 annual average hourly 
earnings of production and related workers in the newspaper industry were $2.589, 
31.5 percent higher than the 1948 average of $1.968. By October 1955 the figure 
had risen to $2.69, 3.7 percent above the 1954 average, 37 percent more than the 
1948 figure. 

CIRCULATION RATES 


Five cents was still the most popular single-copy price for weekday issues in 
1954, the Inland Daily Press Association found in its survey of 188 newspapers. 
Approximately two-thirds of these newspapers were charging 5 cents, while the 
remaining third was divided about evenly between those charging 6 cents and those 
getting 7 cents. Since the previous survey in 1952, the number of papers getting 
6 cents had increased from 12 to 15 percent of the total surveyed, while those 
getting 7 cents had risen from 8 to 13 percent. 

Of 157 newspapers publishing on a 6-day basis, 29.3 percent in 1954 reported 
35 cents as the city carrier rate; 52.2 percent reported 30 cents. The 1952 survey 
based on 177 newspapers, showed 17 percent charging 35 cents, 53 percent charg- 
ing 30 cents. Over the same period, the number selling for 25 cents dropped from 
21 to 11 percent. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


In circulation ranges from 2,000 to 128,000, the combined average increase in 
advertising rates from 1945 to June 1955 for all advertising classifications was 
40.2 percent, the Inland survey disclosed. The June 1955 average increase was 
2.1 percent above the 1954 average. Percentages of increase are different in the 
various circulation ranges, as well as for the several advertising classifications. 

While the information contained in the Inland surveys was developed from a 
relatively small number of newspapers, it is believed to be the only published in- 
formation showing labor costs and advertising and circulation rates of small- and 
medium-sized daily newspapers. 


60856—56——10 
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NEWSPRINT PrRopucTION Costs 


LABOR AND MATERIALS COSTS 


While the price of newsprint has risen 54 percent since 1947, production costs 
have also risen similarly. Weekly earnings for werkers in pulp, paper, and board 
mills have risen over 60 percent. Prices of pulpwood in the South have risen 
nearly 50 percent and in the North, 20 percent. The wholesale price index for 
another important raw material, inorganic chemicals, has risen 41 percent from 
1947 to late 1955. 


TRIM LOSS 


In recent years newspaper publishers have decreased the width of newsprint 
rolls required from the mills. The shift has been from 68-72 inches down to 
60-64 inches. This decrease in roll width has caused difficulty in the scheduling 
of efficient production on the newsprint machine. The width of a newsprint 
machine is designed to produce the greatest width of salable paper in line with 
customers’ demands at that time. Paper coming off a paper machine is neces- 
sarily the full width of the machine. he loss of salable paper occurs when this 
jumbo roll is cut to customer sizes. That part of the jumbo roll which is left 
over after the various size rolls have been cut from it is the trim loss, which must 
either be sold as sideruns or returned as pulping stock to the pulp system where 
it is commonly called broke. Since the shift to narrower rolls occurred, the 
trim loss has risen and consequently the costs of producing salable tonnage has 
also risen. The machines built previous to World War II were designed to 
accommodate 68-70-inch rolls. 

New machines which have been installed in the years 1946-52 have been 
designed to accommodate multiples of 64-inch rolls. With the reduction in rol} 
sizes to 60 inches since World War II both the old prewar machines and the 
machines recently installed are no longer able to get full trim widths. 

Machines that are now on order for installation between now and 1958 have 
been designed to accommodate multiples of 60-inch rolls. Any change in roll 
widths in the future will adversely affect the production of newsprint on these 
new machines and consequently increase the costs of production. 


OBSOLESCENCE 


Because of a slow speeds and narrow widths there are a number of newsprint 
machines, both in the United States and Canada, which will be forced into the 
production of other grades of paper in the foreseeable future. Their operation 
on newsprint is rapidly approaching the uneconomical stage, if in some cases 
such has not already been reached. 

The difficulty of obtaining full margin widths because of the shift in roll sizes 
has been a contributing factor in their approaching obsolescence. Another 
factor has been their inability to compete with the large machines now in produc- 
tion and to be built, which produce double the amount of newsprint over the 
same period of time at reduced labor operating costs. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this preliminary report, it must be noted that statistical information on the 
newspaper publishing industry with respect to many factors affecting newsprint 
consumption is not readily available. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association maintains excellent statistics on newsprint consumption and inven- 
tories of its member dailies. There is not, however, adequate statistical informa- 
tion on an industrywide basis on certain factors in the newspaper publishing 
business to promit projection of apparent consumption requirements on any 
basis except relation to projected real disposable income, the method used in this 
report. 

uf funds were available, the Department of Commerce believes that it would 
be desirable to expand the collection of statistical information on the United 
States newspaper publishing industry and on world consumption and production 
of newsprint, such surveys to be carried out in cooperation with the newsprint 
manufacturing and newspaper publishing industries. We believe the information 
obtained would be helpful to both industries, as well as to the Congress and execu- 
tive agencies of the Government, since it would disclose significant correlations 
in historical demand patterns. These, in turn, would provide a reasonable basis 
for forecasting requirements over a longer period, thereby encouraging both 
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consumers and producers of newsprint to make whatever adjustments in their 
operations are necessary to maintain a balanced supply. As long-term trends 
in consumption are defined, the need for increased production would be apparent 
in o— to permit orderly expansion of facilities and to attract the necessary 
capital. 

his analysis shows a substantial world deficit in newsprint and an apparent 
substantial deficit for United States publishers for some years to come. At this 
point there is little knowledge as to how the anticipated deficit after 1958 will be 
overcome. 

Newsprint competes for production facilities with other grades and kinds of 
paper. Expansion of newsprint production, therefore, will partially be governed 
by this competitive position. The large capital investment that is required for 
the construction of newsprint mills, as well as the extensive forest acreage neces- 
sary to support mill operations, indicates that active support by newsprint con- 
sumers will be an important factor in obtaining production increases needed to 
meet the anticipated deficits. 


OTHER FIBROUS MATERIALS 
Bagasse 


We have discussed with the Valentine Pulp & Paper Co. of Lockport, La.—the 
one mill in the United States using bagasse as a principal fiber in the manufacture 
of paper and pulp—some of its newsprint production problems. The company 
has made only a small amount of newsprint from bagasse, and in its experiments 
has found bagasse an unsatisfactory substitute for mechanical pulp (groundwood). 
Bagasse requires the addition of chemicals to produce a sheet of satisfactory 
opacity, and the material costs involved in producing newsprint from bagasse 
make it more expensive than regular standard newsprint. 

This company has been manufacturing a 16-pound substance tablet grade of 
paper, which has been used to a limited degree by some small weekly newspapers 
in the vicinity of Lockport. They have experimented with press pressures and 
inks and apparently are satisfied with the reproduction quality, but the cost of 
the paper to them is approximately $210 per ton. Perhaps this is not prohibitive 
for small amounts of newsprint, but for any sizable quantity it would be a high 

rice. 
™ The possibility remains that a mill could be built to produce a satisfactory 
newsprint from a mixed furnish of bagasse and groundwood at a lower price than 
newsprint from 100 percent bagasse. But with forest lands available in the 
bagasse-producing areas, it appears to be more economical and more practical to 
manufacture newsprint from wood fibers. 


Expanded use of hardwoods 


The use of hardwoods is proceeding at what we consider a satisfactory pace. 
A number of pulp and paper mills are in the process of installing the necessary 
equipment, and mills that have installed this equipment are operating satisfactor- 
ily. We have been informed that the percentage of hardwood groundwood used 
by some newsprint manufacturers, both in the United States and Canada, is now 
between 25 and 30 percent of the total furnish. The continuing research in this 
field is a healthy sign in the extension of forest product usage in the manufacturing 
of newsprint. 


Newsprint from wastepaper 

We have been studying the possibility of expanding the production of newsprint 
from wastepaper. Although we are not prepared at this time to make any recom- 
mendation in this respect, it is perfectly possible that coordination of research, 
and perhaps financial assistance in research, may be desirable. Help on the part 
of the Department of Commerce in arranging for test runs on a larger scale than 
is possible through paper laboratories may also be required. It is our intention 
to investigate further and be prepared to make a report later in 1956. 


Increased production of newsprint in the United States 


Production of newsprint in the United States is expected to increase 400,000 
tons by 1958. In reaching the 1,900,000-ton level by 1958, mills will shift some old 
and obsolescent machines from newsprint to other grades of paper selling at a 
higher price. The loss in newsprint capacity from these machines will be about 
30,000 tons, but this loss will be absorbed by new capacity and by speedups and 
modernization of existing facilities. 
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Mr. SHoox. As Secretary Mueller has pointed out, Dr. Stevenson 
asked us, apparently in August before I came to the Department of 
Commerce, to give a preliminary report before your investigative trip 
that you took and it was quite preliminary. Upon returning from 
that, he suggested that we get together more detailed information. 
We attempted to do so, and I believe this is the first time that the 
Department of Commerce has ever made projections in the field of 
pulp and paper. 

The only way we could do it was to take some projection that was 
public and we used the gross national product and the real disposable 
income that had been given by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Upon studying this, you will find that in 1955 newsprint 
consumption not only exceeded the available supply but it exceeded 
percentagewise the growth of real disposable income. 

Our predictions for 1956—and please understand that these are 
estimates and they can go above or below the line—are not predictions 
on consumption but they are estimates. They show that we are 
going to have about a 65,000-ton shortage in this country: If we 
build our inventories up by 35,000 tons that will be true. That is 
based on an average rate of growth in the real disposable income. 
If we fall short on our expected imports, and if we fall short on our 
expected production in the United States, we will be that much 
further in the hole. 

Mr. Kurrn. Would you yield at that point? Does that figure of 
yours include the estimated increase in production by some of the 
newsprint mills? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Kuern. You already have taken that into consideration. 

Mr. SuHoox. Yes, we have checked it. We have written letters to 
all of the domestic producers and we have taken the Canadian News- 
print Manufacturers Association report and have included all of the 
known factors. Each of the United States producers of newsprint 
have written to us telling what their realistic production will be 
through 1958. 

We have included in this report the statements through 1958. 
Beyond 1958 we cannot hazard a guess on how sufficient the supply 
will be to meet the demand on the projected demand. Presumably 
there will be some new mills built, but if they are, it is doubtful in our 
opinion whether they will be producing before 1960. 

There is a lag, as you very well know, from the time you make up 
your mind to build a mill until it can be producing newsprint. 

Mr. Kue1n. Will you yield there further? We visited three of the 
large mills in the South and I think that they are all increasing or 
intend to increase their production about 100 percent. That is in- 
cluded in this survey. 

Mr. Suook. Yes, that is included mill by mul. That is just on 
what their expected addition is. That is on page 15 of the report if 
you care to refer to it, sir. That shows what their expected produc- 
tion will be by years under the heading of ‘“‘new machines.” 

Mr. Kier. I did not want to interrupt you. I just wanted to ask 
that question. 

Mr. SHoox. That is perfectly all right. We called the Advertising 
Bureau of the American Newspaper Publishers Association to attempt 
to get a forecast on national advertising linage for the first 6 months 
of 1956 compared to 1955. 
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In 1955 the advertising linage was approximately 11 percent 
higher than in 1954, in the first 6 months, and Mr. Barnes, who is 
managing director of the Advertising Bureau, informed us yesterday 
that if the newsprint were available he believes that the linage in 
the first 6 months of 1956 would be 10 percent above 1955. 

If that increase in consumption requirements follows through the 
year, our predictions for 1956 are going to fall short. The only 
concrete thing we had to base it on was the real disposable income 
that we have used in this report. 

We show an apparent demand for newsprint in 1965, of 8,250,000 
tons. Where the difference between our total overall requirements 
and what is expected to be produced beyond 1956 

Mr. Kuern. You said 1955 or 1956? 

Mr. SHook. No, that is 1965. The only production figures that 
we have are through 1958, and as far as we have made a study of the 
world production in this report, we have taken into consideration all 
of the possible production that we know of that would come into 
operation even after 1958. 

There have been some mills in the United States, and there has 
been information that mills may be built. However, we did not 
include those in here because they are just expected to be built. 

If the Georgia-Pacific Mill is built in Alaska, that is expected to 
produce about 155,000 tons, but their plans are not far enough along 
at this time to include that in this report. Even if it were, it 
would probably not be in production before 1959 and perhaps 1960. 

The world demand for newsprint, according to our information, is 
as follows, and this may be of interest to you just as a brief résumé of 
the picture for you: Newsprint consumption in the United States in 
1954 was practically the same as it was in 1953. In 1955 consumption 
was 8 percent above 1954. Consumption of newsprint in the balance 
of the world in 1954 was nearly 16 percent above 1953 levels, and 1955 
consumption is estimated to be approximately 9 percent above 1954. 
So the requirements for newsprint in the world outside of North 
American have been increasing more rapidly than in the United States, 
even with 1955 high consumption. 

The world demand for newsprint certainly can affect the United 
States supply. Canada supplies the greater proportion of newsprint 
both to the United States and to the world and any unusual world 
demands would bring pressure on the Canadian manufacturers to 
ship newsprint to those countries. However, we have used as our 
1956 and 1957 predictions what the Canadian Newsprint Manu- 
facturers Association say they will send to the United States. 

The average increase in newspaper advertising linage from 1955 to 
1965 is about 33 percent, which is an average of about 3.3 percent 
per year. The estimate on the increase in real disposable income 
for that same period of time is about 3.5 percent per year. That 
follows quite generally the relationship of newspaper linage to the 
real disposable income from the years 1949 through 1954 so that we 
believe that prediction is reasonable. 

Again we must say that if our real disposable income goes to that 
figure, one of the reasons why the 1955 newsprint consumption was 
high and the linage was exceptionally high in 1955 was due to the fact 
probably that our production facilities in this country were turning 
out consumer goods. It was necessary to support the sale of those 
materials with advertising linage. 
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The comparison of the tons of newsprint consumption to the millions 
of agate lines of advertising and the circulation of dailies may be of 
interest in the report, and I would be glad to read what we expect in 
those areas from 1950 through 1956. 

Of course through 1955 that is actually and beyond that which is 
estimated. In 1950, the newsprint consumption was 5,856,000 tons, 
an increase of 5.9 percent over 1949. The agate linage was 2,440 
million, and the circulation of dailies was 53,829,000. In 1955—I’ll 
skip those intervening years unless you feel you want all of those years, 
sir. In 1955 the consumption of newsprint is 6,575,000, an increase 
of 8.1 percent over 1954. The linage was 2,839 million lines or an 
increase of 10 percent, and circulation went up in that same period 
2 percent, 

In 1965, it is estimated that the United States consumption of 
newsprint will be 8,250,000 tons. The linage is 3,780 million lines, 
and the circulation is expected to reach 66,254,000. 

Now, the percentages throughout those times are quite even and 
they are not too far apart. So for that reason, we also believe that 
our predictions based on the real disposable income are realistic. 

In the case of the world requirements we sent telegrams to 25 
countries, through our Foreign Service departments, to the embassies 
in those countries, and we have received replies from them. However, 
we believe that an expansion and a more detailed collection of informa- 
tion from those countries is desirable. That is simply because the 
future demand for newsprint in those countries will have an effect on 
the available supply for United States newspapers. 

We also believe that it is desirable to expand our collection of 
statistical information from United States newspaper publishers. 
We have used in this report comparisons of circulation and pages, and 
advertising linage merely as a check against the projections based on 
the real disposable income, and we have found some gaps in information 
that we should have available. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association do maintain excellent statistics on newsprint consumption 
by their individual members, and it is true that it represents a high 
percentage, 76 percent I believe now, of the total consumption. 

Nevertheless, the spectacular growth in certain newspapers is in 
the smaller dailies and smaller weeklies which are not covered in that 
report. Also, we believe that with the cooperation of the various 
associations in the newspaper field we could develop statistics that 
would pinpoint this a little bit more accurately than we could do in 
this report. 

That is about the extent of my statement. I would be very happy 
to attempt to answer questions if that is possible, and if we cannot 
answer them we will supply information for the record. 

Mr. Kuern. Mr. Friedel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Friepet. Mr. Shook, as a result of our visit to the South, to 
the five paper mills, there is no question in my mind that we have 
enough resources and there are ample supplies. We also found good 
labor conditions and good salary scales. The mills have a long list of 
future employees. Knowing of the lifting of the ban in England, 
there is going to be more need for newsprint. The thing that I 
observed most of all, or what I learned of most importance, I thought, 
was that these mills that are working 24 hours‘a day, 7 days a week, 
told us that there are a lot of mills that make pulp but they find it 
more profitable to make other than newsprint. 
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Have you gone into that angle or that part to encourage more mills 
to make newsprint? 

Mr. Snook. Well, to this extent, yes. Newsprint is a commodity 
that must compete for production facilities with other grades and 
kinds of paper. We believe as you do that there is enough wood 
or fibrous material available in the United States in sufficient quan- 
tities to manufacture the newsprint that may be required. The price 
that they can sell other grades of paper for undoubtedly is higher, 
and we know that. 

From 1950 to 1956, the cost of newsprint—in the 3 years prior to 
1955, rather—the price of newsprint increased about 4 percent. 
Generally, overall, the prices for paper other than newsprint increased 
by 6 percent. So there is a tendency on the part of producers, prob- 
ably, to build mills to produce a grade of paper which sells for higher 
prices. 

What we can do about it, I do not know. We can point out to the 
publishers what their requirements are going to be, and since news- 
print is a commodity, we do not feel that we should comment on the 
comparative prices too much in that respect. 

Mr. Friepeu. One of the things I am very fearful of is that if we 
do not have an ample supply of newsprint we will be in some way 
suppressing news to the American public. We have also seen on the 
wall in one of the mills, one issue of a paper. It showed 80 percent 
advertising and 20 percent news and how to cook and things of that 
sort. They are cutting down a little bit more on that, and we are 
worried about the supply of newsprint. 

We have to consider this, because these mills in the South are ex- 
panding. I am worried about what we can do to encourage these 
other mills to make newsprint. 

Mr. Suook. I think on page 8 we have made an analysis of the 
content of newspapers and I think you will notice that prior to the 
war in 1941 the percentage of editorial content and advertising con- 
tent was about 60 percent editorial and 40 percent advertising. Dur- 
ing the rationing period on newsprint, during the war, that changed 
to where it is now—approximately 40 percent editorial and 60 percent 
advertising. 

We do not believe that that percentage can be changed very much 
more, simply because of physical limitations on placing of ads in a 
paper. You must have some open space for news in many of your 
pages. As the pages increase, your percentage of editorial will increase 
about the same ratio. 

For the purpose of this report, through 1965, we have estimated 
that that ratio will remain constant at 60 percent and 40 percent. It 
is 60 percent advertising and 40 percent other. That is, on the basis 
of the country as a whole and not one individual newspaper. I have 
seen some issues with a couple of hundred pages; they were special 
editions or something like that. 

Mr. Kuen. I think that you will recall that we saw down in Coosa 
River, they showed us some newspapers where it was about 20 percent 
editorial and news, and 80 percent advertising. This was a tremen- 
dous paper, as you pointed out, and it seemed to me that there must 
have been 100 pages in there. 

Mr. SHoox. There are some anniversary issues that I know that 
have run more than 200 pages. I have seen that. But they were 
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generally an anniversary issue of some kind where a great volume of 
advertising was included in it. 

Mr. Kuern. This particular paper, I think they told us that was a 
general practice down there. It was not a special issue, and I was 
very much surprised to see that. We will come to that when I ques- 
tion you later and I do not want to take up the time of the members. 

Mr. Hatz. What paper was it? 

Mr. Kuern. I do not recall what city it was; it was a small-town 

aper. But I was amazed, there were over 100 pages in the paper, 

r. Hale, and 20 percent was devoted to news and editorials and the 
ee was either advertising or special contests and things of that 

ind. 

Mr. Friepeu. It was one of those editions where the big chain 
stores have whole page ads, like on Friday when they advertise food. 
It is almost the same way every week. 

The other thing that alarms me is that these weeklies, the small 
newspapers, are having a hard time getting newsprint. These mills 
are going into 20-year contracts. I understand they are even running 
back and falling short on their contracts and a lot of these small papers 
are then unable to get newsprint and have to go into other types of 
paper which is very costly. It is running them out of business. That 
is another important phase of this picture. 

Mr. SHoox. We can comment on that. We were worried about 
that situation for the last 3 months and we have had assurances from 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association, and from the presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Managers Association——I think there are some 
50 associations involved in that, and I believe Mr. Serrill is here 
today. We have also had assurances from individual United States 
mills and from individual Canadian mills and from the Canadian 
Newsprint Manufacturers Association that in any instance where 
ag was a severe shortage they would all cooperate and try to correct 
that. 

We also have had assurances that the sheeting facilities of the mills 
that sheet newsprint for weekly newspaper will be operated at 100 
percent of their capacity, irrespective of their ability to deliver con- 
tract tonnage. It appears at this time that the weekly newspapers, 
particularly those using sheeted newsprint—I would roughly estimate 
that about 80 percent of the 9,000 weeklies still use sheeted news- 

rint—will have a supply of newsprint available on about the same 
evel as 1955. Perhaps it will not be as much as they could use. 

The problem of sheeted newsprint is a difficult one because there are 
relatively few mills that sheet newsprint. There are some commercial 
sheeters, located in New York and in Chicago and I believe down in 
Texas, that have contract tonnage commitments with mills and buy 
jumbo rolls and sheet it. But it is a very complicated problem be- 
cause in the State of Minnesota alone, there are 45 different sizes of 
sheeted newsprint. 

We have had 2 or 3 requests to help in situations where the news- 
papers said, or at least they said they were running out of newsprint. 
In each of those instances we acted informally, unofficially, and 
brought together the supplier and the consumer, the publisher, and the 
situation was straightened out. 

We believe that that informal way of treating it will, at least for the 
time being, be satisfactory. That is not going to supply any more 
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newsprint but I think it is important to point out that all of the pro- 
ducers, as far as I know, and the associations of producers of news- 
print, and the large contract publisher customers in this country 
realize the small newspaper problem and that they will do anything 
within reason to try to keep those newspapers supplied with news- 
print. I think that they all deserve commendation for that attitude 
and their assurances to us at this time. 

Mr. Frrepex. We have a publisher in the city of Baltimore—not 
a publisher, but a printer that prints newspapers—who had a contract 
to print 100,000 issues of a labor paper a week. I am afraid he is 
going to lose that contract because he cannot get newsprint. I per- 
sonally contacted three of the southern mills and asked them if they 
could give it to him, they said they cannot meet their quota. I do 
not know whether he is going to keep his contract or not since he can- 
not get the paper. 

Mr. SHoox. Again there is a question of the method of allocation, 
sir. I must admit that anyone trying to buy newsprint now who 
does not have a historical pattern of usage would find it quite difficult. 
If he had to use another kind of paper, probably his costs would be 
higher and he would not be successful in bidding on the paper. But 
I do not think that we can or anyone else should attempt to take paper 
away from someone who has a historical use pattern or contract and 
give it to someone who does not. 

Mr. Frrepet. I understand that. 

Mr. SHoox. I know it is very difficult. I appreciate the difficulty 
involved. 

Mr. Frriepe. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kier. I may say to the gentleman from Maryland that I did 
the same thing. I thought as a result of my visit, or the committee’s 
visit to the southern newsprint manufacturers that I had established 
a very friendly relationship and when I got back to New York a 
publisher of a small labor newspaper came in to see me and said, 
“T will have to go out of business, we do not have any paper,” and I 
said, ‘I will get you all of the paper you want,” and in fact, I told him 
to write me a letter and I sent a copy of his letter to all three of them, 
and I got the same reasons. I do not blame those people, and they 
have these long-time 15-year contracts, however, what I believe the 
committee is concerned about is not so much the price—while they 
stimulated our interest, this recent increase in the price of newsprint— 
what concerns me, and I know concerns the committee is the fact that 
this might be an indirect form of censorship. 

This will, I believe, and I can see it with the small newspapers that 
I am talking about, possibly drive some of these small newspapers out 
of business. In that way, I think, while I know it is not intended, it 
would certainly have the effect of a kind of censorship. These small 
newspapers who cannot compete with the big people will be driven 
out of business. 

That is what I believe we are concerned about. We want to see if 
it is possible to stimulate production. Even though I was very much 
encouraged about what we saw when we went to these places, I 
believe publishers and newsprint manufacturers themselves, if they 
cannot do it, the Government ought to step in there somehow. 

But I do not want anything to even be intimated or the impression 
go out that we want to control prices as they are doing up in Canada, 
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or even have allocations. I agree with you that we want to avoid 
that. But this is a problem for the industry, because we certainly do 
not want these small newspapers driven out of business, either because 
the costs are exorbitant, or because there is not enough newsprint to 
go around. 

Mr. Sook. One thing I failed to mention was this: Most of the 
weekly newspapers in volume, I am sure, get their supplies of news- 
print from paper merchants. 

Mr. Kern. I know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Snook. And as far as we know now—the Paper Merchants 
Association have also told us that they would help in any way pos- 
ee are equitably distributing what they have on a historical 

asis. 

Now, the formal method of distribution of newsprint in the United 
States is to the large contract customers direct, and through paper 
merchants, and through sheeters, and commercial sheeters for small 
weekly newspapers; then through what they call brokers who sell the 
paper, but it is usually shipped directly to the customer. 

We have no reason to believe at this time, Mr. Chairman, that this 
system of equitable distribution willnotcontinue. There will besome di- 
version probably in the field but in most instances it is small in tonnage. 
Most of the reputable manufacturers, and they are all reputable, I sup- 
pose, do deal with good paper merchants. I know that in one instance, 
or in two instances, a little problem arose as to publishers getting a 
supply of newsprint. Both of those paper merchants went out of their 
way to correct the situation. That was true even though they got a cut 
in their allotment of newsprint from the mills. 

There is another thing, and they are not making it public, which I 
think is helpful from your standpoint, and it is this: We have been 
told by a couple of manufacturers that they are not cutting back their 
small customers at all. In one instance they asked that we not reveal 
the individual companies, and I respected their confidence, but one 
company I know will not make any cuts in deliveries on any tonnage 
below 300 tons a year. The other ones are going to deliver their full 
contract commitments to the small publishers. I think that is a 
healthy sign. That is not producing any more newsprint but it shows 
that the industry is very cognizant of this problem. 

Mr. Kuern. I do not want to monopolize the time of the committee. 
I will come back to you later. You and I can have a friendly discus- 
sion later. Mr. Beamer, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, our committee has been studying this 
problem for years and in this particular adjournment period the sub- 
committee visited several foreign newsprint establishments. One was 
in Alaska, and one was in New Zealand. The one in New Zealand 
has been given $16 million by the Export-Import Bank. 

I mentioned this because it may be one of the solutions to this 
particular problem because down in Oceania, and in other parts of 
the world, they had been drawing from the same source of supply from 
which our own publishers have been drawing. 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beamer. It was rather startling to those of us who visited 
that area for the first time to find that the illiteracy rate was very 
high but it is dropping. In fact, in Indonisia, for example, with their 
comparatively new government, they have had an increase in their 
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literacy rate of 1 percent per year. That means that they are going 
to be reading more newspapers, and more books, and more publica- 
tions; therefore, they will have a greater demand. 

Mr. SHoox. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. At the same time that this plant in New Zealand 
gets into production, and it is in production now—I just received a 
letter from the Ambassador the other day—and they are putting out 
a large volume. That will supply the demand in that particular area 
that was drawing upon the same sources of supply upon which our 
domestic newspapers were drawing. That is a point, and the same 
thing is true in Alaska. 

I wanted to know if you are familiar with the company in Japan 
that is asking for the privilege of erecting a newsprint plant in Alaska. 
I think it is called the Alaskan Paper & Pulp Company of Tokyo. 

Mr. SHoox. I am not too familiar with that; no, sir. I can check 
into it, and give you a report for the record. I have heard about it 
but I do not even know what capacity they expect to build there. 

Mr. Beamer. Has it been true that there has been difficulty in 
encouraging American industry and capital into the expansion and 
additional building of newsprint facilities? 

Mr. SHook. I think in the United States, since 1951 or 1952, the 
United States producers of newspring are certainly to be complemented 
on their increase in production. It shows in this report, and I will 
have to find the page number. I think it is on page 13 of our survey. 
That gives the capacity in the past from 1950 up to the present time. 
It shows what we expect the increased capacity to be through 1958. 
It shows a very large percentage of production of increase in the 
United States compared to the rest of the world. We do know through 
1958 what some of the world plans are. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you think, Mr. Shook, if the other world plans 
will materialize and develop, it would relieve the shortage here? 

Mr. SHook. It certainly would help. 

Mr. Beamer. Wouldn’t that probably be one of the answers to 
this particular problem—that if we can help other parts of the world 
to supply their own requirements, then we would not have the pinch 
to the same degree here? 

Mr. SHoox. That is right. 

Mr. Friepet. If you will yield there, as I understand, we export 
Mig little and we import from 75 to 80 percent of our own newsprint; 
is that right? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, on page 66 for example, it shows the amount 
of imports for New Zealand and soon. That increase of from 190,000 
tons to 244,000 tons, they are getting that from some place. They 
are getting it from the same sources of supply that we are. 

Mr. Friepeu. They are not getting it from the United States, and 
we import 

Mr. Beamer. Yes; and if we import and we have a larger supply 
from Sweden or Canada to import, they would not have to supply so 
much down in these other areas. That would probably relieve the 
situation for all of us. 

That is the reason I was asking about this Japanese outfit. They 
are very anxious for newsprint, and they feel the pinch more than we 
do because they have newspapers and I could not read their print but 
I could read their ads. I think that they are running 60 to 80 percent 
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in advertising space. The rest of it is in news and editorial comment. 
They are having a great demand for it there, and this company is very 
eager to set up a plant in Alaska. 

I do not want to pursue that too long because I think others want 
to ask questions, but it occurred to me that is a rather important item, 
and it was so considered by the Export-Import Bank officials, because 
they did make this large loan to the Tasmanian Paper & Pulp Co. 
down in New Zealand. 

By the way, that is quite a remarkable plant. I wish the rest of 
the committee could have seen it. It is producing or will produce 
large quantities of newsprint. 

Now, the second question that I wanted to ask—I wonder if any 
more advancement has been made in the use of bagasse for newsprint? 

Mr. SHoox. I have just been informed that the pulp mill that 
you have in mind, or the mill that you have in mind in Alaska, is for 
the manufacture of pulp for rayon. That is what the Japanese are 
interested in. 

Mr. Beamer. That again would not relieve the newsprint.situation. 

Mr. SHoox. No; not at this time. 

Mr. Kern. But it would use up a good deal of the timber that 
could be used for newsprint, would it not? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kern. It is the same timber, is it not? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kier. Whether they make newsprint or rayon? 

Mr. SHook. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. I might say that we had this report, too, and we 
found that certain portions of the world could regrow their supply of 
wood for newsprint more rapidly than we can here in this country. 
We saw the demonstration in New Zealand where they have grown 
redwoods, transplanted from California in the last 50 years, and they 
are of enormous size, 4 or 5 feet in diameter. 

They say that they can replace their forests and their available 
supply much more quickly than even their anticipated demands for 
the next 20 years. 

Mr. SHoox. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Beamer. If that is true, it seems to be an ideal location for 
some such production, does it not? 

Mr. Suoox. The rate of growth in the South, of course, is much 
more rapid than it is in the northern part of the United States here. 
Of course, the Forestry Department bas, at our request, given a report 
which is included in here, that I think you gentlemen would be very 
much interested in reading. It gives availability of supply. 

Mr. Beamer. You mean the wood? 

Mr. SHoox. Yes, through 1975. It is a summary of their regular 
timber resources report which is quite voluminous, but they have 
written a very fine summary and we have based some of our conclu- 
sions on that report. 

You asked another question, and I have forgotten what it is. 

Mr. Beamer. That is with regard to the use of bagasse. We 
visited a plant in Paramonga, in Peru, several years ago, and on this 
particular trip found there were some people that are in Hawaii who 
would like very much, if it could be converted commercially and 
economically. They have a lot of bagasse there from the cane mills. 
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Mr. SHoox. We have made an investigation of that, and of course 
we do not want to say to you that the use of bagasse in the United 
States to manufacture newspring necessarily is not too optimistic in 
the future, but the company in Lockport, La., who are manufactur- 
ing paper from bagasse in the United States have found quite a few 
technical difficulties in manufacturing newsprint from bagasse. They 
stopped manufacturing newsprint, and they are manufacturing a 
tablet grade of paper now that is being used by some of the small 
papers who consume 500 to 1,500 pounds a week. 

In that area they have been experimenting with pressures and inks 
and things of that kind, trying to build up the availability. How- 
ever, it is only a 16-pound paper, in comparison to 32-pound news- 
print sheet. They have not been successful in getting a proper sheet 
of paper. That may be due to technical difficulties in the manufac- 
ture, but they sell their paper for approximately $200 a ton and for 
small papers that difference in price is not too high to the publisher; 
but certainly a large publisher could not afford at this time to pay 
that price for paper. 

They have a machine which is slow, and they have to use ground 
wood with bagasse, which they cannot ‘manufacture and have to buy. 
In that same area down there there seems to be plenty of wood avail- 
able and up to this moment the expansion down there would probably 
be in the known field of manufacturing of newsprint which is the 
use of wood. 

Mr. Beamer. In other words, there are technical problems there. 

Mr. SHoox. Yes. For any sizable increase in production capacity 
in the United States, I don’ t think we should depend on bagasse too 
much. Certainly that is not in the immediate future. They are 
continuing to experiment with it and I think that that is helpful. 
However, I might point out here that the use of ground hardwood is 
continuing and one manufacturer is using now somewhere between 
25 and 30 percent ground hardwood. That is in the production of 
newsprint. 

There are other paper manufacturers making other than newsprint 
in the northeast who have installed the equipment to handle ground 
hardwood. It will shrink the amount of acreage necessary if they can 
use hardwood that is usually in their forest lands along with the soft- 
woods that they are using now. 

Mr. Beamer. Might I ask one last question, Mr. Chairman? 

Could you tell us something about the anticipated timber resources? 
Are they adequate? I think you have covered that in your report. 

Mr. SHoox. They are adequate. 

Mr. Beamer. I am talking about both types of woods, softwoods 
and hardwoods, and you referred to both. 

Mr. SHoox. Yes; the Forest Service informs us that at the projected 
demand that they show in 1975, there is a sufficient amount of timber 
available for all uses. They point out that the paper industry is a 
little more fortunate than the lumber industry in that respect because 
recently, in the last 10 years, they have been using a lot of waste 
material from sawmills in the manufacture of paper. That is con- 
tinuing. 

That is particularly true in the west coast. They are using woods 
now in manufacturing pulp and paper that they didn’t use 10 years 
ago. That is trimmings from trees and bark, and the slabs. I don’t 
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think that they are using the bark, but they are using normally waste 
materials so that the supply over all of material available to manu- 
facture pulp and paper is expected to be adequate, at least through 
1975. 

However, they are supporting a forestry program and we would 
certainly want to, as well, in building up more of our woodlots and 
harvesting the timber from those woodlots, particularly in the areas 
where their paper mills are located. Most of the large paper manu- 
facturers and pulp manufacturers are now following very excellent 
forestry practices—selective cutting and reforestation. ut in the 
small woodlots there apparently is room for improvement in that area. 

Mr. Beamer. Could there be some conservation legislation enacted 
that would be helpful there that might require reforestation of these 
woodlots as you call them? 

Mr. SuHoox. There is one suggestion that has been made by the 
Department of Commerce to the Department of Agriculture, and I 
know there have been many others along the same line. That is, if 
this so-called soil-bank or soil-conservation program goes through, 
perhaps in many areas some requirement could be made to plant at 
least part of that land with trees. 

Mr. Beamer. I would like to make one observation. I notice in 
the strip mines in Pennsylvania and Indiana a movement has been 
made to cover those rather unsightly mounds of dirt that have been 
thrown up with some kind of trees. 

Mr. SHoox. Certainly it would look better. 

Mr. Beamer. And perhaps we would get some trees for the future. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuern. Mr. Bush, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bus. Mr. Chairman, I first want to apologize for being 
detained. 

I might ask a question here that has already been answered, and if 
so, you can just tell me. I would like to know what our position is 
now with reference to producing newsprint in comparison with what 
it was, say, 3 years ago in our own country. 

Mr. SHook. I can give those figures to you exactly. In 1947 the 
capacity in the United States was 837,000 tons, the production was 
833,000 tons. 

In 1955 the capacity was 1,540,000 tons and the production is ex- 
pected to be or is, 1,500,000. So that we have gone from roughly 
830,000 tons to 1,500,000 from 1947 through 1950. 

The big increase has been since 1950. The expected increase, which 
we know of definitely because the machines are either being installed 
or are on order, is from 1,500,000 in 1955 to 1,900,000 tons in 1958. 
That is to the end of 1958. 

Now, there will be some additional capacity after that by speedups 
and things of that kind but that is all of the equipment that we actu- 
ally know of. Those are reports directly from the mills to us. 

So the American newsprint industry has increased quite rapidly 
since 1950 in the percentage of production. 

Mr. Busu. What percentage would you say it has increased? 

Mr. SHook. I think it has been aan out here but I believe that 
it is about 100 percent. It is around 100 percent, roughly. 

Mr. Busu. As I recall our hearings, Mr. Chairman, some few years 
ago, we were only furnishing for our own use within our own country, 
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about one-sixth of the newsprint that was needed. That was the 
reason I asked that question, to find out if there had been any im- 
provement. 

Mr. SHoox. On page 31 there is a chart there that may help explain 
the percentages of United States production and imports in 1950 and 
what we expect it to be in 1958. You can see that we have been 
importing in 1950 about 83.5 percent of our requirements, and in 1958 
it is expected that we will import only 76 percent. 

That is on page 31 in the report that I have. 

So the percentage of United States requirements being supplied 
by United States mills has increased considerably. It will increase 
from 16.5 percent in 1950 to 24 percent in 1958. 

Mr. Busn. Have these other countries expanded their facilities for 
production as much as we have in this country? 

Mr. Suoox. I think percentagewise they probably have increased 
more than we have. I am not in a position to say. I think it is 
probably in here, but I can’t recall where it is. I think percentage- 
wise they have increased it to a greater extent. 

On pages 50 and 51 I think that you can get the comparison there. 
It is not percentagewise, perhaps, but it will give you the tables 
showing the production and imports by geographical regions in the 
world. We have used geographical regions rather than the countries 
themselves. I think there is a table of world production of newsprint 
on page 45 that will give it to you more clearly than the other one. 

There is a chart on page 56 that perhaps can show you visually a 
comparison of production and consumption in Canada and the United 
States and the other portions of the world. You can get a much better 
picture of it there. 

Mr. Beamer. Will you yield there? On page 45 it shows that in 
1930 we produced 1,226, and then it shows a decrease. 

Mr. SHoox. There was a steady decrease in United States produc- 
tion of newsprint from 1929, I think, through 1940 or up to 1950. 
Then it started picking up again. 

Mr. Busu. It seems to be very apparent that there is a great short- 
age of newsprint in our country. I am reading about it all of the 
time. That is especially among the smaller newspapers and they are 
having trouble in getting the amount they want. How serious do 
you think that is going to get? 

Mr. SHook. We explained a little while ago on the demand, on the 
apparent demand for newsprint in the United States, that next year, 
in 1956 and in 1957 we pointed out that there has been quite a develop- 
ment of voluntary help or assistance offered on the part of publishers 
and manufacturers and their associations. 

There is going to be a shortage of newsprint this year, certainly. 
It could be even more serious than our figures show if we do continue 
at the high level of consumption that we had in 1955. Certainly for 
the first 6 months the information that we have gained shows that 
there will be an increase in advertising linage for newspapers even 
over and above 1955 by about 10 percent. So I don’t think any of 
us are minimizing the shortage of newsprint. 

Mr. Busu. Has there been any research to any extent that would 
bring about or furnish information that there is some other material 
that could be used to manufacture newsprint? 
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Mr. SHoox. They have ground hardwood. That has been in- 
creased. 

Mr. Busu. I mean outside of the hardwood? 

Mr. SHoox. There has been some research, yes, sir, in the use of 
secondary fibers such as wastepapers. One newspaper publisher 
has been very much interested in that and has been conducting some 
research into the problem over the last 5 years. We are going to see a 
demonstration of his final product on the 19th of this month at 
Syracuse. 

I think in that field there can be a lot of work done. It is not going 
to amount to great tonnages in the end because any mills manufac- 
turing it would have to be located in areas where there was a sufficient 
supply, which would probably be in the area of New York City, and 
per haps Philadelphia and Chicago and Los Angeles; nevertheless, any 
amount would help. 

Mr. Busu. What I am thinking about is this: If there are some 
fibers that could be discovered that we could grow an annual crop of — 
and goodness, I do not know what it might be; only research would 
bring it about—if we could grow an annual crop of something, some 
kind of fibers that could be used in newsprint our problem would be 
solved, would it not? 

Mr. SHook. It would; yes, sir. But there is always the very diffi- 
cult problem to overcome in annual crops of that kind. There is the 
storing of the material to give you an even run of paper in a news- 
print mill. That is true in those cases. 

Mr. Busu. We should not worry about the storing of it. 

Mr. SHoox. You can make paper out of almost any fibrous material, 
but the question of the economic use of it in comparison to other 
materials up to this point has not given enough impetus to it. That 
is, not enough to use that material. 

You can make it from straw, or corn stalks, or any kind of a fibrous 
material. But there are economic factors involved that have not up 
to this time made the use of such material economical. 

Mr. Busu. As | understand, if sugarcane has been found to have a 
very good material for the manufacture of paper, but it is only the 
glossy type of paper that it is really useful for it is not really too good 
for newsprint; is that correct? 

Mr. SHook. That is correct so far. It has not been the most desir- 
able fibrous material to use in newsprint. 

Actually, from the standpoint of printability, it has to have ground 
wood added to it. To manufacture it on a volume large enough to 
sustain a good economical operation, it has not proven very useful be- 
cause there has been wood available in that area. You could manu- 
facture it. 

Mr. Busn. That is all. 

Mr. Kuen. Thank you. 

Mr. Schenck, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Scuenck. First I would like to show my appreciation to Mr. 
Shook for that very fine statement and for his evident ability to answer 
a wide range of questions. It is very illuminating and thank you very 
much. 

Mr. SuHook. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scuenck. I notice in your report here that you say the United 
States production is 1,630,000 tons, of which we export 220,000 tons, 
leaving us a net tonnage of 1,410. Why should we export any? 
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Mr. Suook. I asked myself that question and the answer is this— 
| am speaking as an individual now, but the answer is this: Our country 
is supporting the dissemination of information in all free countries of 
the world and I think we probably certainly should continue to give 
that support. That is No. 1. 

Our exports have increased but it is probably due to the fact that 
the customary practices in the trade are to survey requirements of 
newsprint consumers and then sell that excess tonnage on the spot 
market or ever for export. 

In 1954 it looked as if we were going to have more capacity than 
we needed to supply contract commitments or any other requirements 
and a number of mills made long-term contracts for export. We do 
export a lot of newsprint from this country normally. 

The Philippines and South America and other areas are historical 
markets and they get their requirements from the United States. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Shook, if we import four-fifths of the newsprint 
that we use, then by what stretch of the imagination could it be de- 
termined that we would have 220,000 tons to export? 

Mr. SHook. Well, again it is a question of individual supply and 
demand, Mr. Schenck. The companies sell to the publishers, and to 
their other customers and the same thing applies in Canada. They 
have been buying newsprint in Canada for years and they are con- 
tinuing to buy it, and in periods of shortages like this perhaps it does 
appear sort of ridiculous that we are exporting that much. But we 
have no control over it. That is just trade practices and customs. 

Mr. Kuer. Will the gentleman yield? Is it not also a fact that 
many of our big newspaper publishers in this country own parts of 
those Canadian newsprint mills, and that accounts for a good deal 
of that being brought in? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. SHoox. There are some publishers who own mills outright in 
Canada and we have been told that there are others who have finan- 
cial interests in those mills. 

Mr. Kier. There is no secret about it. That is one of the reasons 
why so much of that is brought in. 

Mr. Scuenck. I understood that, too, but with all due respect 
to my very esteemed colleague, the chairman of this committee, 
and the big city from which he comes, the fact that I come from a 
relatively small community as compared with New York we still 
have a metropllitan population of somewhere in excess of half a 
million in Dayton, Ohio; our newspapers use some 32,000 tons per 
year. 

Now, the $5 a ton increase, amounting to an increase in costs to 
them of some $160,000 or so, is a substantial amount which can be 
recaptured only by increasing advertising rates or increasing costs 
of the paper to the public, or both. 

I also share the deep concern of our chairman and our colleague 
from Baltimore on the lack of space for news in the newspapers. 
These papers are tremendously important, not just of themselves, 
but for what they do for our communities. 

Now recently in Detroit the newspapers were forced to suspend 
publication for reasons beyond the newsprint shortage and I under- 
stand that the commercial business in Detroit suffered tremendously. 
The newsprint, therefore, and the newsprint industry, has a very 
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direct bearing upon the amount of business that is done, and the 
amount of employment in manufacturing things that are sold. 

Now, I understand several years ago, at the instance of this Com- 
mittee, the Defense Production Act was amended to provide for 
governmental financial assistance to newsprint manufacturers for ex- 
pansion. Has anything been done on this? 

Mr. Suook. Yes, sir. The total expansion goal that was estab- 
lished in 1952 was 494,000 tons. Of that amount, approximately 
400,000 tons has been constructed and another tax amortization 
certificate is outstanding, which, if completed, would add another 
150,000 tons to it, making it approximately 550,000 tons of newsprint. 
The increased production that had been granted tax amortization was 
in that amount. 

I would like to point out also that our estimated production increase 
through 1958 will be approximately 1 million tons so that there will 
be about 600,000 tons built without tax-amortization help, and that 
has been built because the demand was there and the people who 
manufacture newsprint went ahead and built their own facilities with- 
out Government assistance. 

Mr. Scuenck. Well, that is encouraging. Now, Mr. Shook, I be- 
lieve you said that the present mills in this country are running at 
full capacity? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir; not at full capacity but they are running at 
full time. Their capacity, perhaps, could be stepped up some but it 
is a question of breaking in machines and new machines, and it takes 
a considerable length of time to get the full maximum capacity out 
of those machines. We have estimated that increased production by 
increased machine speeds and other ways through 1958, and it is in 
this report. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you feel, then, Mr. Shook, that the technical 
improvements and technological improvements which are being made 
in the industry are equal to other industries and are going to produce 
some real help? 

Mr. Suoox. I would rather say that in the manufacture of news- 
print, using hardwoods, that the technological advances have been 
gratifying. I would not wish to say that there is not room for im- 
provement in manufacturing newsprint from waste paper and in basic 
research into making it easier to extract inks from newsprint. We 
have made some inquiries along that line. We expect to continue to 
do that. We hope that something can be developed along that line 
that will help. 

Carbon black mixed with the oils that are used by newspaper pub- 
lishers is very difficult to extract, and to get a white enough sheet to 
make newsprint from it. We have not investigated that sufficiently 
to give you any realistic report. There perhaps could be some Govern- 
ment help in that line, through the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment, in trying to develop some type of catalytic agent that could 
be added to the ink wast that would help in its removal. 

I mentioned, I believe before you came in, that Mr. Scudder of the 
Newark News has been investigating that, and there will be a demon- 
stration of his process in Syracuse at the F orestry School and actually 
running paper on a laboratory machine. It is a 44-inch machine, 
and the speeds aren’t very great, and after that time, then, it may 
oS determined that a test should be run at a commercial plant some- 
where. 
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The Government may be of some assistance in helping arrange that 
and going further into the question of basic research in the removal 
of inks. 

Mr. Scuenck. Just for the record, I have been here all of the time 
and I am glad that you expanded your explanation. 

May I ask this: Has anything been done to assure proper transporta- 
tion of these products? Is there any delay in that? 

Mr. SHoox. Yes, there has been some delay this year and it has 
been extremely critical because of the boxcar shortage that developed. 
I understand that that is correcting itself now, but with the newspaper 
publishers in the United States using so much of their inventory 
because they couldn’t get newsprint in sufficient quantities, there were 
a number of occasions when newspapers were just about out of 
newsprint. 

But again their local State associations had a pretty good idea of 
who had a little extra newsprint and they borrowed and worked it 
out that way, so that to the best of my knowledge there is no newspaper 
that has failed to come out. 

They are using conservation methods now that are even better 
than—apparently—those used during the war. That may help the 
supply situation somewhat. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I learned earlier in the fall that our 
papers in Dayton were running at the maximum of 10-day inventory 
of paper. During the holiday season that got down to as low as 2 
days. That is just alittle too close. It would seriously have affected 
the business, the entire business in our community. 

Of course, I personally hate to see advertising rates increased because 
that means that the small-business man is adversely affected in a very 
definite way. I am hopeful that our committee can be of some as- 
sistance here in the interest of this program, not only for the news- 
papers themselves and the dissemination of news, but for the commer- 
cial value of the employment and the factor of importance of newsprint 
to small business. 

Mr. Kue1n. This newsprint is a very important part of the function 
of this committee and I can assure the gentleman that as long as I am 
chairman I will continue that interest. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is all I have now. 

Mr. Kuen. I am happy to note that we have three members of our 
full committee here: the chairman of the committee, Mr. Priest— 
would you like to ask any questions, Mr. Priest? 

Chairman Prisgst. I think the questions have been pretty well 
asked by the subcommittee members, Mr. Klein, and at this point I 
shall not ask questions and will give someone else an opportunity if 
they desire. 

I appreciate the fact that you are holding this hearing this morning, 
and I think it is very important that we keep on top of this situation 
because it can get out of hand pretty quickly; just as Mr. Schenck in- 
dicated, where there was only 2 days’ inventory during the holidays. 
A situation like that can creep up on you all over the country if we do 
not stay on top of it. 

I want to congratulate this subcommittee, and Mr. Klein as chair- 
man, for the fine work they did during the recess on some investiga- 
tions. I had an opportunity to be with the subcommittee at one visit 
to the Bowater plant down in my own State. It was a most interesting 
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visit and the subcommittee has done a very fine job, I think, in follow- 
ing through on this question. 

Thank you, Mr. Klein, and I shall not ask questions at this time, 

Mr. Kuein. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly happy that you are 
here, because the chairman of the committee is a former newspaper- 
man himself. I think he was managing editor of a newspaper. He 
knows the other side of this picture. He knows the practical end as 
well as the Government end. 

Mr. Hale is from Maine, and I understand they have one or two 
newsprint manufacturers up there, and I am certain that you may 
have some questions. Mr. Hale, you may inquire. 

Mr. Hate. I would like to ask a few questions, because this whole 
matter is terribly important to my State, and very important to me, 
although the principal producer of newsprint in Maine has a plant 
which is not in my district. That is the Great Northern. 

Now, on page 45 of your summary, I have checked over these fig- 
ures here which show changes in production in the last 25 years or 
from 1930 to 1954. I note that Canada has more than doubled its 
capacity, which is what I should have expected. I notice that we 
the United States—have actually decreased our capacity since 1930, 
which is amazing to me, although we have increased apparently 
steadily since 1939. But there was a big slump from 1930 to 1939. 
Will you explain that? 

Mr. SHoox. Yes; I will attempt to, sir. 

When the duty was removed from newsprint early—TI think it was 
before 1920—newsprint production gradually shifted to Canada be- 
cause they had wood, a lot of wood, and cheaper prices, and they 
could manufacture newsprint apparently cheaper than the mills that 
were then making it in the United States, and the United States 
mills—many of them—changed over to other grades of paper. 

There were a couple of good exceptions, and one of them is in your 
State, and they continued to manufacture newsprint. But they 
didn’t add any new equipment. 

Mr. Haute. What is that? 

Mr. SHoox. They did not add during that period, in the last 40 or 
45 years, any new equipment until about 1950. Then they started 
adding new and modern and efficient equipment and they have been 
doing an.excellent job of increasing production. That has been true 
of the new mills that have been started in the South. There are a lot 
of machines installed in northern mills that, because of their trim 
widths, and because of their slow speeds—approximately 1,000 feet 
a minute, compared with the new machine speeds of 2,000 and 2,500— 
are not as economical for manufacturing newsprint today as the new 
ones. 

There was a gradual shift in newsprint production to Canada and 
primarily it was based on price. There was also the availability of the 
material and the mills that were built. 

Mr. Hate. I presume the supremacy of Canada was largely due to 
the availability of the pulp supply, plus possibly a labor factor? 

Mr. Suook. A labor factor and also power; that was a big factor in 
Canada. 

Mr. Hate. Then, in a word, the explanation of the drop in this 
country in the thirties was the greater economy of production in 
Canada? 
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Mr. SHOOK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hate. Now, I notice that the United Kingdom has gained 
roughly 12% percent, Finland has more than doubled which is not 
surprising, and Germany has dropped very materially and I suppose 
there the war was largely responsible. 

Mr. SHook. Yes. 

Mr. Hate. There was some drop, a very substantial drop, in the 
thirties in Germany before World War II. 

Mr. SHook. Well, I don’t know in what part of the thirties that 
happened, but Germany, of course, before World War II, was in- 
volved in military activities, were they not, and that, of course, was 
the advant of Hitler in that area and I guess exports of newsprint 
and consumption of newsprint just went down, that is all. That is, 
with the controlled press it is apt to go down. 

Mr. Hare. And Sweden has increased about 50 percent, which is 
somewhat less than I would have expected. And Norway has gone 
down. That is very surprising to me. 

Mr. SHoox. Well, again, I would presume that in 1939 they were 
up, and in 1950 they were down, and I would imagine that it is a 
question there, again, of the war intervening and not having picked 
up that tonnage since the war. 

Mr. Hate. “Norway gained in the thirties, and then I see they 
dropped off during the war. 

Mr. SHook. It may be interesting in that respect to note on page 53 
that we have thrown them all together into northern Europe, but the 
net export availability between 1955 and 1958 is expected to increase 
from 860,000 tons in that area to 1,170,000 tons. That would reflect 
the increase in production because their consumption stays relatively 
stable during that period. 

Mr. Hate. Now I want to ask one other question, and I am not 
sure that it was you—it was you or Mr. Muller—and I am not sure I 
understood something that was said. 

There was a comparison made between linage of advertising in 1954 
and 1955. Do you know what that statement was? It was the 
increase of 1955 over 1954. 

Mr. SHook. Yes, I can give it to you. There was an increase in 
linage and I have a table here somewhere with it on, sir. 

Mr. Hate. I thought someone said the linage of advertising had 
doubled. 

Mr. SHook. No, it went up about 10 percent, sir, in 1955 over 1954. 
Actually, I think it went up more nearly 11 percent, and it was some- 
where between 10 and 11 percent. 

Mr. Hate. What I am coming to is this: There are several factors 
entering into this situation that you have to take note of. In the 
first plac e, the population all over the world and in this country is 
increasing. Our population will be a couple of hundred million, pos- 
sibly, by 1975. You have a large increase of population in other parts 
of the world; in fact, the population of every country is increasing, so 
far as I know. That is one factor. 

Another factor which was mentioned by Mr. Beamer is the growing 
literacy, which is not important in this country, I hope, but it is cer- 
tainly a very important factor in the worldw ide situation. 

Then there is a tremendous pressure of increase in advertising plus, 
to a certain extent, increase in news. I suppose as the population of 
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the world doubles, there are twice as many people making news and 
you have an increase of news there. 

Now, I do not see how, over the long term, you are going to grow 
enough trees to make enough pulp to make enough newsprint to give 
reading matter, or the kind of reading matter that they want, to all 
of these people. I do not know what the answer to that is. 

One answer is obviously growing more trees in a big way. I think 
all of us would very much hate to ration new sprint and we would still 
more hate to ration news itself. 

The oaly other thiaz that I can think of, and this is perhaps some- 
what ridiculous, but when you go into these public libraries, you 
read the files of old new spapers under a magnifying glass. You may 
have to come to something like that, I don’t know. 

Mr. SHook. I hope not, sir. 

Mr. Hate. But the tree situation is very disturbing to me. I was 
particularly interested in that phase of the P1 -esident’s message 
yesterday because a large reforestation program in this country would 
seem to me to make an awful lot of sense. . 

Mr. SxHoox. It would to us, sir. 

Mr. Frrepet. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

While visiting these mills in the South we noticed that each mill 
had their own nursery, and they were planting trees by far greater 
amount than they were cutting down. We noticed one place where 
they had around 6 million trees to plant. They got the school- 
children and the farmers and everybody else to plant the seedlings. 
They transplant the trees and they are growing more than they are 
using. We also found out that in Canada it takes anywhere froin 50 
to 60 years for the trees to grow. They can grow them down there in 
7 or 8 or 10 years. They grow much faster. The resources are here. 
The only thing we have got to find is some incentive to have the mills 
make newsprint rather than other products. 

There are a lot of mills but they make cardboard and other kinds of 
papers. They won’t make newsprint because they find they can make 
more money making the other products. 

Mr. Hate. To be sure, but the other products are necessary, too. 

Mr. Frrepet. We ought to find some incentive to have more 
newsprint made. 

Mr. Hate. I question whether there is any incentive you can use 
except price incentive. 

Mr. Friepet. We could probably encourage it by giving them some 
sort of a tax relief to expand and put more mills in operation. 

Mr. Haue. If you can get tax relief for newsprint manufacturers; 
it would be very gratifying to my State. 

Mr. Friepe.. That may be just one solution. 

Mr. Haus. I think that that is all. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank this committee 
for allowing me this opportunity to ask a few questions. I think the 
subcommittee is doing a great job from all I have been able to hear 
and they are to be complimented on what they have already done up 
to this time. I hope that you will pursue this question of how you are 
going to relieve this shortage. 

Mr. Shook, how long have you been in your job? 

Mr. SHoox. Three months, sir. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Your conclusion is now—lI did not mean to interrupt 
you. 

Mr. Suook. I was in the National Production Authority and in the 
War Production Board as well, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Your theory, | take it, of this shortage is that it is 
going to continue through 1956 and 1957, and possibly into 1958? 

Mr. Suook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. With that situation before the subcommittee, the 
problem then is what to do now, is it not, in 1956? 

Mr. Suook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is that right? 

Mr. SHook. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. In 1955 there was more newsprint produced than 
they expected to produce on January 1, 1955; is that right? 

Mr. Suook. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. There are 4 large companies which essentially 
produce approximately 80 percent of all of the domestic supply in 
this country? 

Mr. Suook. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Springer. On January 1, 1955, when they entered into con- 
tract with the several thousand newspapers in this country, they 
expected to deliver all of that contract; did they not? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. There was no cutback in the supply, was there? 

Mr. SHook. There was no cutback in the supply in 1955. I think 
probably there a little explanation might be helpful on the historical 
method of using it. 

Most of the contract tonnages is what is called demand tonnage, 
and no newsprint manufacturer that I know of requires a newspaper 
to take that newsprint if they do not need it at the end of the year. 
But to keep their plant operating and on a 24-hour schedule, 7 days 
a week, they go out and sell the excess tonnage that they will manu- 
facture over what the reasonable requirements are. 

I know one large mill, not a United States mill, was to notify their 
contract customers that their stated requirements would be delivered 
to them and they were going to cut their contract back for that next 
year at least to that stated requirement. 

Now you find a position where a lot of the United States mills are 
oversold; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, those 4 large companies, we will say they 
made a contract with the newspapers in Dayton, morning and after- 
noon, for 22,000 tons. They have not delivered 22,000 tons to those 
newspapers and those are not the only ones. 

Can you give me any explanation of why they should not have 
complied with the contracts of the new spapers w hich they had signed? 

Mr. Sook. The only explanation I can give you is that they added 
up in 1954, we understand—the new spaper publishers gave estimates 
on what their consumption would be in 1955 and generally speaking 
they thought that that would run at about the same level, a little 
less than 2 percent increase over 1954, and it increased to the point 
where they actually consumed 8 percent more than they did in 1954. 

Mr. Sprincer. You have not answered my question, Mr. Shook. 

Mr. SHook. I am not an attorney. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Why have they not delivered the 22,000 tons to 
the Dayton newspapers which they contracted to deliver when they 
knew that their production was more than sufficient to comply with 
the contracts of all of the eee with whom they had entered 
into a contract on January 1, 1955? 

Mr. Scuenck. It was 32,000. 

Mr. SHoox. The answer was that they took more contracts than 
they had capacity to fill and I am not an attorney so I can’t tell you 
more about it. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now you are revealing the answer. You are saying 
that actually what they did was that they contracted to deliver some- 
thing that they did not have or were not going to manufacture. 

Mr. SHoox. That they couldn’t manufacture. That is true in 
some instances, and in the instance of 1 or 2 of the large companies 
in the United States, it was because of the power shortages, and be- 
cause of drought. I know that is true in the Canadian mills to some 
extent, too. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is very true, and I know of 1 or 2 instances 
where that happened, Mr. Shook, but there was more newsprint made 
than they anticipated they would make. They have either done 1 of 
2 things: They have either violated the law by contracting for more 
than they could possibly supply, or they are doing the other alter- 
native—and I don’t think there is any other solution: If you have it 
you may suggest it to me—they are failing to comply with the contract 
which they executed on January 1, 1955, and have had the supply 
during 1955. 

Now, is there any other alternative between those two? 

Mr. Snook. The alternative is that their contracts are on a long- 
term basis, and they may have been made back in 1950 or 1949, and 
they are making contracts for 10 years now. They are requirements 
contracts, and for 10,000 tons, but historically their customers haven't 
been taking up to that tonnage. So they have gone out and sold it 
and normally it is sold on spot markets, only fora year. But recently 
they have been taking long-term contracts in addition to what they 
expect to sell and they take more contracts than they can produce. 

Mr. Springer. Now, they have violated the law one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Suook. I am not an attorney and I would prefer not to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let it rest, and if there are any other alternatives, 
I am happy to listen to them. That is my conclusion from all of the 
evidence which I can find. They are doing 1 of the 2 things which 
you have suggested here. 

Now I want to come to the spot delivery for just a moment. Do 
you know what the spot market price is? 

Mr. Suook. I don’t know for a fact, no. I have heard, and we 
have heard in the office that it has been selling from $170 to $200 per 
ton. 

Mr. Springer. In the Chicago market, as of 2 weeks ago, it was 
$208. What is the going market with these legitimate companies, 
so to speak? 

Mr. SHoox. Well, their price of newsprint delivered in New York 
now is about $130 a ton. 

Mr. SPRINGER. $130 a ton? 
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Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SprincerR. They are actually selling to these spot merchants, 
these four companies, are they not; selling to these spot—you do not 
know this for a fact? 

Mr. SHook. I do not know that. 

Mr. Sprincer. I will put it in the record for a fact, that they are 
selling to these spot merchants at I do not know what figure, but I 
presume the same as approximately they are selling to the newspapers 
themselves of $130 a ton. These spot merchants at the same time 
are reselling it in what I call the gray market—you can call it any- 
thing you want to—for $208 a ton 2 weeks ago. 

Now the rumor is, and that is not confirmed and therefore I am 
stating it as only a rumor, but it is soon to go to $220 a ton. Now 
you can see the impact of that upon 32,000 tons if they had to purchase 
that much, can you not? 

Mr. SHook. Certainly. 

Mr. Sprincer. If they had to purchase only 1,000 tons their costs 
would be increased how much, Mr. Schenck, at 1,000 tons; it would be 
$80,000. 

Mr. Suoox. In other times the amount of spot tonnages that are 
available are relatively small in comparison to the overall tonnage. 

Mr. Sprincer. Actually in normal times the spot price is less than 
the newspaper publisher’s price. 

Mr. SHook. It might be. 

Mr. SprinGer. But they are taking advantage of this situation now 
to make approximately a 40 to 45 percent bonus on this, is that not 
true? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, in the small amount of tonnage that is involved. 
We have no information really available on that basis, because I can 
only speak from experience of what happened during the War Produc- 
tion Board days, and other periods of short supply, and there wasn’t 
too much of that tonnage available because of the fact that most of the 
companies, or most of the tonnage was under contract and the other 
tonnage from the newsprint manufacturers was being delivered to 
paper merchants who were not marking up generally speaking, their 
resale prices any more than historically. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you, has your Department conducted 
any investigation as to the price which these four companies are 
receiving from these spot price merchants who are getting $208 a ton? 

Mr. Suoox. No, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. You don’t have any facts with reference to that at 
all? 

Mr. Sxook. I don’t know what they are getting for it; no, sir. 

Mr. SprinG_er. It is true, is it not, that actually the spot price 
merchant is sending out letters, all of them, to newspapers all over the 
country, advertising that they will supply them in almost any 
amounts? 

Mr. Snook. That is news to me. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you read, then, pages 281 and 282—and 
you do not have to do it now—which I have inserted in the record 
in which in the general Midwest there are at least 7, 8 or 10 
spot sale companies who are sending out these kind of letters. And 
there are also the same number in the East, which covers an area 
largely subscribed to by these gentlemen who are on the committee 
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from the East. There they do not quote prices, but they do say—I 
am going to quote this: 

Gentlemen, we are looking ahead for 1956, as newsprint is getting very scarce, 
and prices are going up. We suggest if you require additional tonnage for the year 
we want to offer our services to you in purchasing your requirements. We 
would like you to let us know ahead of time the sizes you use so that we can scout 
around the market to get you the newsprint at a low price instead of paying a 
very exhorbitant price on short notice when you need it. We promise you that 
at all times we will deliver to you the finest quality of newsprint in the proper 
size you may use, as we did in the past. 

Please advise us immediately if you are interested for immediate or future 
delivery and we will quote you our lowest price. 

P. S. Canadian or American. Immediate shipment, two carloads between 
January 2 and 10, 

And then they quote the sizes. 

Wire immediately if interested. 


I talked to one newspaper publisher who had 7 of these letters, 
and yet he had himself less than 2 weeks ago gone to a gray market 
in Detroit and purchased a good many tons from these. people at 
$208 when his own newsprint company was not supplying him with 
the paper which they had contracted to supply him. 

Mr. SHoox. Well, if there is any tonnage of any great degree in 
that instance, it is being probably distributed by brokers because I 
know that in the past that has happened and the newspring manu- 
facturers have been allocating their newsprint to old customers. 
These are brokers, probably, who are taking advantage of the short 
supply to sell it at higher rates. 

I would not guess that the mills are getting any more money than 
their regular price for that newsprint. 

Mr. Sprinecer. Mr. Shook, the point I am making is this: They 
are delivering to these people who are selling in the gray market 
in violation of their own contracts. 

I will name you one company so it will be for the record because 
I have the proof. There was one particular newspaper that I know of 
that received it from Abitibi. The spot merchant did not even take 
the company mark off the outside of it., the wrapping paper off, 
and sold it at that price. 

Mr. Suook. Well, Abitibi Paper Co. 

Mr. Sprincer. I am not saying that is the only one, but it is one 
that I happen to know because I had the evidence on that fact. 

Now, I do not know, I am certainly not going to get into the province 
of the subcommittee, but I think here is one thing that certainly ought 
not to be allowed to continue. It is a situation where newsprint com- 
panies are selling to spot merchants who are selling in the black market 
or the gray market at 40 to 45 percent.more than the going price of 
$130, and at the same time these same newsprint companies are not 
complying with their own contracts which they have already made with 
legitimate publishers. 

Now, that is my point. 

Mr. Kuer. If the gentleman will yield I understand Mr. Shook’s 
explanation of it is the fact that these companies, the ones that ws! 
have these long-term contracts with, have not taken up the full 
amount, and I do not see that it is any violation of law. It may bea 
contractual violation which the publisher that has the contract could 
certainly do something about. Evidently they do not want to do 
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anything about it. They have not in the past, and I have confirmed 
this myself when I was down there. 

Many of the publishers that have these contracts, long-term 
contracts, have not taken all of the paper that they ordered and there- 
fore this has grown up. And I assume this is a practice in the trade 
where they have been unable to sell it other places. 

I am not condoning it but I am wondering what the committee could 
do about it or what the Department of Commerce could do about it. 

Mr. Sprinaer. I make this point. I think he has the power to 
investigate. I am not saying he has the power to enforce any law 
that I say is being violated. 

Mr. Ktuetn. I think that he started to answer the question. 

Mr. SHoox. I was going to suggest that I think that you will find 
that the cutbacks in deliveries by the mills have been taken across the 
board, so that they could not be accused of discrimination, and that 
I couldn’t answer your question on the dealers that are sending these 
letters out in Chicago because I haven’t seen them. 

But normally speaking, I think that you will find that the cutbacks 
are across the board and these people who are reselling this paper 
have just as much of a contractual right to their share of that paper 
as the publishers do that are in there. But they are taking advantage 
of the fact that they are cutting some old customers out probably, 
and selling newsprint at a higher price. That is the only answer. 

There is another answer that I think you sbould consider. That is 
the fact that in a time of normal shortages like this a lot of marginal 
mills come into production and they have to sell that paper at higher 
than the going prices in order to produce newsprint. We have been 
told that some of those mills are selling it at $170 f. o. b. their plant; 
But if they don’t get that, they won’t produce newsprint, they will 
produce something else. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I say that I am not directing what I have to 
say to those people I can understand the economic situation there, 
I am talking about these 4 mills which produce 80 percent of the news- 
print and contract with most of the publishers of this country. Those 
are the people I am talking about. 

They have notified, the “publishers that they do not intend to live 
up to their contractual obligations of 1955, and that the publishers 
do not need to expect what they have not received up to January 1, 
1956, will be made up? 

Mr. SHoox. I am quite certain, although I don’t know what four 
mills you have in mind, Mr. Springer, but I am sure that they will 
attempt to make u some of that delay in deliveries. But generally 
speaking every mill has made an announcement of a cutback in 
deliveries for 1956. 

Mr. Springer. Now I am quoting from page 290 of American 
Newspaper Publishers Association Wevuneia’ Bulletin No. 76, of 
December 21, 1955, page 290: 


The Wright Co. sales agent for St. Lawrence Corp. advises customers December 
15 that it expects a shortage in 1956 equal to that of 1955, and expects to cut 
back 13 percent in 1956 deliveries. 


Mr. SHook. Yes, sir, that is true, generally speaking. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Now, can you tell me why that should be true? 
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Mr. Suoox. Again, it is back to the fact that they have apparently 
sold more paper than they can produce. 

Mr. Sprincer. All right, now, that is what I want to know. That 
is what they have done, and that is your analysis of it. 

Mr. Snook. That is what I would expect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Not being a lawyer, you realize that any company 
who does that kind of thing, and it can be proved, is liable for damages; 
do you not? 

Mr. Suoox. I would prefer again not to voice an opinion on the 
possibility of newspaper publishers suing their suppliers. 

Mr. Springer. I think that is not likely. 

Let me ask you this question, Mr. Shook: In your experience with 
these various Government agencies that you have served with, do you 
think there is any price fixing in this field? 

Mr. Snook. No, I wouldn’t say that there is. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you say that there is not? 

Mr. SHoox. Again I don’t feel that as a representative of the 
Department of Commerce or as an individual I should comment on 
that. I don’t have any information to lead me to believe that there is. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are familiar with what the price of this has 
gone up and down over the past 10 years? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. It has been uniform; has it not? 

Mr. SHoox. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, any time these four companies 
either raise or lower the price, everybody else does the same thing? 

Mr. SuHoox. Well, again, a lot of contracts with other companies 
than those four are tied in. I am talking about Canadian companies 
now. They are tied into the price that those four charge. There is a 
tie-in, either a percentage of the 3 or the 4, or there are any number, 
some of them only 2 of the 4. Any time a price increase is announced 
by one of those companies, the others are automatically entitled to it. 

Mr. Sprincer. What you mean to say, Mr. Shook, I think is that 
you relaize that there is uniform price fixing in the field, but you are 
not sure there is any violation of law. 

Mr. Suook. Not where that price fixing is done. 

Mr. Sprincer. There was one question raised, and I don’t know 
whether it was by you or Mr. Mueller, but I think I can ask you this 
question: Do you believe that based upon our future estimates that 
all of the figures you had were estimates that were accurate as to the 
projection ahead of the newsprint need in this country? 

Mr. Suook. They are accurately based if all of the assumptions 
that we have used happen. If our gross national product in this 
country and our real expendable income is realized, it is reasonable to 
assume that those requirements for newsprint will be there at that 
time. 

Mr. Sprincer. You didn’t expect in your estimates, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the need would be anywhere near what it proved 
to be in 1955? 

Mr. SHook. I am quite certain that they didn’t. I wasn’t there 
at the time, but I know, having been in the publishing field, that that 
increase was not generally expected. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now either you or Mr. Mueller used the words that 
the ‘‘American Newspaper Publishers Association maintains excellent 
statistics’; that is a quotation. 
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Mr. SHooK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you used their figures or their estimates dur- 
ing the period from 1950 down to the present? 

Mr. SuHoox. We have used part of their information in this, and we 
have credited them with that in every instance where we have used it, 
sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you read the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s estimate “newsprint now and in the next decade, 
analysis of supply and demand’’? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are their estimates the same as yours? 

Mr. SuHoox. They went up more rapidly in 1955 and they expected 
an average increase over the years. [ think that their 1955 projec- 
tion—I didn’t compare this, but I believe it is low in comparison to 
what was actually consumed. I think there is something like 100,000 
tons difference in 1955 over what they projected. 

Mr. Springer. What do you estimate it would be by 1960? 

Mr. SHook, By 1960, I have that: 7.25 million tons. 

Mr. Springer. That is 7,250,000 tons? 

Mr. SHook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you know what their estimate is? 

Mr. SHook. I think it is about 7 million. 

Mr. Sprincer. It is 8 million—I will take that back. So we do 
not misunderstand, you are taking United States for newspapers 
only? 

Mr. SHoox. That is for total consumption. 

Mr. Springer. Well, will you quote your figure again? 

Mr. SHooK. 7,250,000 tons. We have rounded it out at 7,300,000 
in other areas, but it actually was 7,250,000 tons. 

Mr. Sprineer. I| believe there is about 7,800,000 the way I analyze 
it. 

I was reading from page 4, and they have 7 million there. 

Mr. SHook. Ours is 7,250,000. 

Mr. Sprinacer. That is a difference of 250,000 tons. 

Mr. SHook. We said in the beginning we believed our estimates 
were conservative. I think that they are conservative. That 
7,250,000 was based on the real disposable income. They have used 
other means of projection and perhaps there could be that much 
difference. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Shook, do you believe that any enforcement 
powers similar to that which was used by Premier Dupré in Quebec 
would be helpful in getting delivery on newsprint contracts? 

Mr. SuHook. No, sir. I can’t speak for anyone except us, but we 
feel that Government intervention in the supply of newsprint in our 
Government is not desirable, and I can only say it should not be under- 
taken by any other government. That is a personal opinion. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, it is your firm belief that it would 
not be helpful? 

Mr. SHook. I don’t think that it will be. I don’t think it is neces- 
sary in this country. 

Mr. Sprincer. You may be right and I am not going to go into that. 

Let me read what he says and then I am through, Mr. Chairman: 


Premier M. Dupré said November 23 that if Quebec newspaper print companies 
want newsprint price control they are going to get it, and implied that some kind 
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of newsprint distribution control might be needed because newsprint producers are 
invoking prospect of shortage. A day earlier, Dupre at a meeting of the legislative 
assembly, threatened to ask for price control unless the producers give special price 
consideration to Quebec newspapers according to the Canadian Press dispatches 
from Quebec of November 23. 

Dupré further said that Quebec newsprint manufacturers must provide news- 
print to the Quebec newspapers and at a price condition that takes into account 
their status as coowners of the forests. He added “those people, newsprint manu- 
facturers, would like to lead clients to believe that there is a shortage of newsprint, 
so they can boost their price and insinuate that if production is not increased they 
will be unable to supply the industry.” 

The Premier said Quebec newspapers are to be served first before any outside 
newspapers. Quebec newspapers in the past have obtained special price condi- 
tions and it is known that some newspapers paid $117 a ton although no details 
of individual arrangements between newspapers and producers have been made 
public. 


Mr. SuHoox. I know there has been a differential in price for Cana- 
dian publishers, but it was based on the difference in cost of shipment, 
I understand, in the past. 

Mr. Sprincer. I take it, then, that it is your position—and I am 
saying this in the presence of Mr. Mueller who has charge—that the 
Department does not intend to ask for any special legislation with 
reference to the newsprint situation during 1956, 1957, or until you 
figure this is going to be over in 1958? 

Mr. SHoox. Well, Mr. Mueller perhaps can answer that. From 
my own personal standpoint, I would say that we do not wish to ask 
for any special legislation, and certainly not at this time. 

Mr. Sprincer. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. And I thank 

ou. 
. Mr. Kuern. Of course, the committee appreciates you gentlemen 
coming up here and subjecting yourselves to this questioning and we 
hope that we may maintain in the future this same close cooperation 
that we have had in the past, particularly on this subject. 

I just wanted to ask you one or two questions. 1 was very much 
impressed, as were the other members of the subcommittee, at the 
type of cooperation between labor and management in the manu- 
facture of newsprint. I was amazed. We went through those 
plants and we found that they have a 24-hour a day, 7-day week basis- 
and I understand that they do not have up in Canada today, because 
of the objection of the unions. Are you familiar with that situation, 
sir? 

Mr. SHookx. I am from what happened in the Second World War. 
I don’t think it has changed materially since that time. 

To begin with, in certain provinces in Canada there are laws pro- 
hibiting the operation on Sunday. é' 

Mr. Kuern. But there is, is there not, some talk going on at the 
present time to change that situation up there, too? 

Mr. Suoox. There have been permissions given, and I don’t know 
whether it is continuing to 1956, but for the last few months in 1955 
the unions and certain manufacturers in Canada made arrangements 
to work at least two-thirds of a Sunday and one mill told me that they 
had agreed to pay labor as bonuses for that Sunday work all profits on 
the newsprint that was produced on that Sunday. They have been 
doing, I think, almost as much as they could possibly do to try to 
catch up with their demands that they have on the mills, 

In the United States that is not a problem because they normally 
work 7 days a week. There, it is a question of speedup of machinery. 
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Mr. Kuern. You said something, I think, in answer to one of the 
questions here about additional production. I would be interested 
in knowing how they could increase their production outside of new 
machines. I know that the three southern mills are each getting 
additional ones. You said something about different types of ma- 
chines. 

Mr. SHook. I said “speedup.’”” We have a chart in here that shows 
that. It begins on page 18 of my book and it shows the complete 
breakdown of the companies, what percentage of tonnage we expect 
to get after 1955 and what composes that increase. You will notice 
that in almost every instance there is a tonnage increase due to speed- 
ups and other modernization. That is installing power equipment 
and so on. 

Mr. Kunin. What kind of speedup is that? 

Mr. SuHoox. The machines were designed at speeds that have not 
been attained up to this time. 

Mr. Kuern. J recall they mentioned that. 

Mr. SHook. They are gradually building up to that point and it is 
a question of getting the proper finish for the paper. 

Mr. Kuern. Is there any stimulus that you think could be given by 
the Government in any way to increase production in this field? 

Mr. SuHoox. Well, we are hoping that the continued projection of 
requirements will give incentive to both producers and consumers, to 
expand production capacity. That is as far in that field, Mr. Chair- 
man, as we are prepared to offer any recommendations at the moment. 

The other recommendation is that we intensify our efforts, some 
in cooperation with others, in research in using wastepaper. There 
are perhaps areas in that field where a certain amount of tonnage 
wo be involved. There should be some research conducted into 
the availability of the raw material, the wastepaper, and the areas 
where it is available. 

We expect, if we had funds and we don’t apparently have funds 
enough, to immediately expand the collection of statistical informa- 
tion. We believe that is advisable. 

In the other field 1 think that we can give you continued reports 
on what our investigation or our preliminary investigation would be 
in the utilization of wastepaper. Newsprint is a commodity that is 
very important in our whole national economy. Certainly the De- 
partment of Commerce is not underestimating its importance in that 
field. 

As far as expanding the facilities for the production of newsprint 
by Government aid at this time, other than what we have mentioned, 
we don’t believe it would be desirable, certainly not for financing of 
mills. 

Mr. Kuen. I have had a representative of one of the large paper 
manufacturers come in to see me and [ don’t want to mention their 
name at the present time, but they do not manufacture newsprint 
at the present time, but they are willing to build a mill. As you know, 
I think those machines are about $15 million. 

Mr. Sook. If they build a complete mill, it will cost roughly 
about that. 

Mr. Kuern. The mill will cost over $60 million. 

Mr. SHoox. A mill can cost anywhere from $32 million to $36 
million, up to as high as $60 million. 
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Mr. Kern. So that this company is willing. Of course, they want 
some Government help. I think their problem was mainly a ques- 
tion of power, and I am pursuing that and I will probably be talking 
with you and possibly Mr. Mueller to see if we can do it. 

But I would like to leave this point before you go: I do not blame 
the newsprint manufacturers for not expanding any more than they 
are doing, and in fact 1 think they are to be complimented on the 
fact they are expanding as much as they are. It is not too many 
years ago when you know many of these companies went broke. 
They expanded their production and then, either because of economic 
conditions or some other reason, the newspapers would not order as 
much paper and they are stuck. They have an oversupply. 

I have found, and the committee has found, that there is enough 
timber and there is enough financing, and I do not think we have to 
be too concerned about production. I think we can get it and I 
think their problem is a problem of economics. 

They may expand to such a point where there will not be so much 
advertising; there might be a falling off in business, and the depart- 
ment stores and the food markets will not advertise as much. Then, 
in turn, the newspapers will not take as much paper and these fellows 
are stuck with it. 

I personally think that the situation can be controlled. I think it 
is possible for the newspapers to increase their advertising rates, and 
in that way maybe cut down on some of the advertising but they do 
not want to do that. They want to eat their cake and have it, and 
they want to complain that the price of newsprint is going up, but 
many of these newspapers own these plants that are raising these 
prices. 

I must say to the big newspapers of this country that I cannot cry 
too much for them. I am more concerned about the small news- 
papers. Some of them may be forced out of business not because 
they do not want to pay the price, but because they cannot get it 
even if they pay the price. But I think if everybody gets together 
here, we can solve this situation. 

With regard to the type of contracts that the gentleman from 
Illinois has mentioned, I was amazed to find that some of these con- 
tracts, these long-term contracts for newsprint do not even mention 
a price. They are simply based on what the price of other newsprint 
manufacturers get. In other words, they are all tied in and it is a 
very interesting thing and I think that some other committee than 
ours should go into that. 

I think the Department of Justice at the present time is inquiring 
into whether there might not be a violation of the antitrust laws. 
They are a very interesting type of contract and I have never seen 
it in any other field. 

Mr. Scnencx. Would you yield at that point, Mr. Chairman? 
I have geen told that many newspapers are operating on a very close 
and thin margin and an increase of even $5 a ton on newsprint will 
probably require a number of newspapers to close or consolidate. 
It is not good for the public welfare and the national interest to have 
newspapers consolidate in a community under one management, ordi- 
narily, because that creates a certain slant or a certain bent to the 
news in that particular area. That is regardless of which way it is 
slanted, it 

Mr. Kuern. They color the news a little, you mean. 
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Mr. Scuenck. From the standpoint of public reaction and public 
information, it is good to have competitive newspapers throughout 
the country. I think we ought to bear that in mind, also. 

Mr. SHook. I think one of the healthy signs in the newspaper field 
in the last 10 years is the rapid growth and the fine type of newspapers 
that are being published by the smaller publishers of the country, 
and I must agree with the chairman that the coneern in the areas that 
we mentioned, including the newspaper publishers themselves, is for 
a continued healthy operation; but with the expansion of the urban 
areas around many of our cities and the rapid expansion of some of 
the smaller cities, the rapid growth has been in those small newspapers. 
They do publish a good newspaper and they have good advertising 
linage in them, and I think that that isa healthy sign for the American 
press and everything should be done that can be done to try to protect 
that growth. 

Mr. Scuenck. I would like to thank the Chair for that statement. 

Mr. Kuen. You agree with me, however, that the newspapers 
can also control this? I know in New York City I have seen a small 
newspaper, the New York Post—and they might object to being 
called a small newspaper; but I mean in size, it is a tabloid size— 
and it is not unusual to see 20 or 30 pages of advertising for one 
store, Macy’s or Gimbel’s or Klein’s. You can imagine with all of 
the stores we have, sometimes these papers come out, and they look 
like a telephone book. 

But if the newspapers are so concerned about the fact that there 
may not be enough of a supply, they can cut it down and make a 
little less money. I am not going to cry any crocodile tears for sein. 

Mr. Sook. As far as New York is conc erned, the increase in 
linage for the first 11 months of 1955, in New York as a whole—and 
that is not in New York City, but the State of New York—was 7.5 
percent. But there is one newspaper operatiag in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties that had an increase of 20 percent in linage. 

Mr. Beamer. Do you know whether the Department of Commerce 
or any Government agency is doing any experimental work in pilot 
plants in forestry products? 

Mr. Snook. The paper industry is continuing that all of the time 
at a very accelerated speed. How much is being done in the field of 
newsprint I can’t answer you, but the Forest Products Laboratory is 
constantly experimenting in that field. 

There is a Paper Research Institute that is financed by the paper 
industry, a part of which is the newsprint industry in the United States. 
They are doing work in that field. 

We are doing some little work, I understand, at the Bureau of 
Standards. There is room, I believe, from what we have discussed 
in the Department of Commerce, for improvement in the field of 
research. We expect to investigate that and to give you a fuller 
report on it as soon as we have enough time. Certainly sometime 
within the next 6 weeks or 2 months. 

Mr. Ktern. Before we close, Mr. Stevenson, I would appreciate if 
you would keep in touch with Mr. Shook on the results of those tests 
up at Syracuse. That should be very interesting to us. 

Thank you very much, and we appreciate your appearing. 

We have one more witness here, Mr. Theodore A. Serrill, president 
of the Newspaper Managers Association. 

60856—56——12 
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STATEMENT OF THEODORE A. SERRILL, PRESIDENT, NEWSPAPER 
MANAGERS ASSOCIATION, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Kuern. I am sorry that we kept you waiting. 

Mr. Serritu. It was a very interesting meeting, Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Kuer. Can you add anything now, Mr. Serrill, to what has 
already been said with regard to this? I do not want to limit you, 
and certainly we will be interested in anything you say. 

Mr. Srerritu. I happen to be this year’s president of the Newspaper 
Managers Association, which is an organization of State and regional 
association men in the same capacity as I am, as general manager of 
the Pennsylvania Association. 

It seems to us that we will have the same opportunity to serve our 
members, which are the papers of all sizes in this country, where 
shortages develop. Some shortages are developing within individual 
newspaper markets of the country. 

Now we can help a newspaper that needs a carload or a roll of 
newsprint by knowing, through our associations with these 
newspapers, where there is a little surplus. In fact, I had a telephone 
call this week from one of my good publisher friends who happens to 
be in a distress area in Pennsylvania, and unfortunately we do have 
those kind of areas, and he said: “I have a carload of newsprint for 
somebody who needs it badly.”” And so we will do the same thing, 
sir, of trying to ferret out where there is a little newsprint and help 
those who have no newsprint so that there will be no suspension of 
publication among the smaller newspapers of this country. 

Mr. Kuern. If that fellow comes in to see me again from this labor 
newspaper, I can send him to you; is that right? 

Mr. Serrity. Under certain circumstances. I don’t think we have 
the facilities to encourage one to start a new publication. That is 
one thing that concerns me. 

It would be very difficult today to start a new publication, or a 
new newspaper publication in this country. We have had a couple 
start in Pennsylvania and those are the ones that are going to be hurt 
badly during a newsprint shortage. 

Mr. Kier. That is because they have no historical background? 

Mr. Serritit. They have no historical background and they have 
no contracts. 

Mr. Kuern. May I ask you before you proceed further: I have 
noticed in the newspapers, the Newspaper Managers Association. 
Who are the members of that? What is the manager of a newspaper? 
Is he the managing editor? 

Mr. Serritt. No. A newspaper publisher’s association is a volun- 
tary trade association of the newspapers in a given area. 

For example, our association represents 350 newspapers, ranging 
all of the way from a few hundred circulation to a few hundred 
thousand circulation. We represent the industry as a board of trade, 
a chamber of commerce, and we exchange views and so on. 

Mr. Kuen. I thought it was only made up of newspaper managers, 
and I wondered what that term meant. 

Mr. Serritt. No. I am a manager of a newspaper trade associa- 
tion and there are some forty-odd trade associations other than the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association which is national. 

Mr. Kuern. These are managers of newspaper trade groups through- 
out the country? 
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Mr. Serrity. That is right; and during World War II and subse- 
quent thereto, many of the association managers in their own associa- 
tions were able to assist newspapers that got into trouble, and I just 
came down here today to assure you that that type of organization 
in this country will function and is functioning today in helping the 
smaller newspapers get newsprint. 

Mr. Kuern. That is very encouraging. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. FriepDE.. I gathered from his statement, or the answer he gave 
you, that there is no availabe newsprint. 

Mr. Serrity. There is one other observation that I would like to 
make, Mr. Chairman, before you conclude your meeting today. 
That is, that I would like very much to state that there is a lot of 
information and statistical information available from these State 
and regional associations, which if correlated, and which if continued 
or if produced on a continuing basis, would give more light on the 
newsprint and the newspaper industry for the Department of Com- 
merce if there were facilities and money available to correlate them as 
there is, for example, in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

I don’t think that we have had over the years an adequate amount 
of knowledge regarding advertising trends, the increase in gross pro- 
duction in this country, the increase in consumer goods consumption 
and things of that nature which would lead the newsprint manufac- 
turers to expand as rapidly as they need to meet these continuing 
shortages. 

Mr. Kuern. Mr. Shook mentioned a few minutes ago that they were 
suffering from the same condition that most of the other Government 
departments are, and that is that they are not getting enough money. 

Mr. Serriwy. I noticed that in his presentation to you, sir. 

Mr. Kunin. Mr. Chairman, would you like to ask any questions? 

Chairman Prinst. I was just thinking, as the discussion went 
along and the gentleman stated about being notified by one publisher 
that he had a carload of paper that could be made available to someone 
else, I was thinking of a period in 1930 when I was managing editor 
of the Nashville Tennessean and I was publishing both morning and 
evening and Sunday, and we had a very trying experience for a few 
minutes on newsprint. J] remember pacing the floor of my office and 
looking out a window in the alley many nights to see if the truck had 
arrived from Memphis where we were borrowing paper from the 
Commercial Appeal. It is an experience that anybody charged with 
the publication of a paper and trying to meet deadlines to get the 
paper out on the trains and so on and buses to the distant areas, as well 
as get a city edition out, finds is quite frustrating at times. 

1 hope there will be, through your Managers Association, opportuni- 
ties to assure publishers large or small that you can meet an emergency 
situation. 

I understand that you say that you think you can meet those situa- 
tions. 

Mr. Serritu. We have already met those situations in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, where the publisher has come and sought help. In 
many instances, the mills themselves have done a very capable job of 
shifting tonnage from one plant to another among the smaller papers, 
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where they knew that there was a carload available or a truckload 
or a few rolls available. 

Chairman Priest. Well, during most of next year, if not all of next 
year, the work of your association, it strikes me, will be tremendously 
important in taking care of this. That is your association and some 
of the other associations that serve other parts of the country, and | 
understood you to say that there were some. 

Mr. Serrintu. You have one in Tennessee, sir. 

Chairman Prisst. Yes; and I think it will be extremely important 
in meeting emergencies that might come, and I think that there may 
come some from my overall view of the total situation. ‘There are 
likely to develop emergencies here and there. I hope those may be 
taken care of and I want to wish you the very best in taking care of 
them. I know what it is to watch for a truck to pull in when you have 
sent all of the copy down and all of the mats down and the mats have 
been rolled and the plates put on the press, and you are just waiting to 
start rolling. A situation of that sort is pretty bad. I hope that 
many of them will not develop. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have any questions. 

Mr. Springer. Would you yield for a moment on that? I sat 
in the office of a newspaper publisher less than 3 weeks ago who was 
faced with the situation that the chairman indicated there. The 
newspaper, a good many thousands of circulation was involved. 
If they had not gone into the “gray”? market I mentioned a minute 
ago—and vou heard the testimony here—there were 2 days on which 
they would not have published. 

Now, I think the situation is far more serious than you have been 
given to understand. I had no idea it was this critical until, from 
this man’s office I went to call upon some others and I found they were 
faced with exactly the same situation. Then when I got into it | 
found without mentioning names, in the Middle West, four good- 
sized newspapers who happened to be friends of mine, who had all 
been in this “gray”? market buying for only 1 reason, and 1 reason 
only: That is the people with whom they had a contract were not 
complying with their contract. 

Now, it is more than a situation which they can handle, not after 
what I have seen. There is no publishers association, and there is 
nobody who can do that except those newsprint companies themselves. 

The acute shortage is far more widespread, and this is not occasional 
in one newspaper here and there. It is in all of the newspapers 
except the big ones. The ones in the big cities, bigger than 250,000 
most of them as Mr. Schenck has mentioned—I was with one publishe r 
last night and he was producing his own supply and he laughed at 
the problem. 

I happen to know that this thing is universal. I am talking about 
95 percent of the newspapers, and it is not one here and there. The 
situation Mr. Priest has pointed out accurately to you, and the one 
I am pointing out to you, is generally widespread. 

Mr. Serrtty. Mr. Springer, there are papers in Pennsylvania who 
are buying open market newsprint. 

Mr. Springer. They are paying far more than $130. 

Mr. Seeritu. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. They are paying nearer my price of $208. 
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Mr. Srerriti. Nothing that an association can do will produce any 
more newsprint in this shortage. The only thing that an association 
can do is to help find a little bit of newsprint to help prevent an 
interruption of publication. 

Mr. Sprincer. I want to compliment you on your efforts. 

Mr. Kuen. Can the newspapers not do something about it? 

Mr. Serriiu. A newspaper can’t do anything about it, sir, unless 
the newspaper can find a source of newsprint. There isn’t enough 
black market or gray market or spot newsprint available in this 
country today to supply the shortage. 

Mr. Kier. I agree with you, but if there is an emergency and there 
is a shortage of newsprint, do you not think the newspaper itself can 
then cut down on some of the advertising, instead of cutting down on 
the editorial comment or the news? 

Mr. Serritu. They can do so, sir. 

Mr. Springer. I may say to the chairman that I talked with a man- 
ager and that is the way he survived. His cutback will show in his 
profits most severely in this Christmas season. 

Mr. Kuern. I think each segment of this industry has a responsi- 
bility, and so have the newspapers. If they cannot get it, and if there 
is a shortage, I do not think that the small man ought to be cut out. 
Let the newspapers cut down on their advertising or let them increase 
their advertising rates, which would probably have that effect. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Klein, I will say to you that the only thing I 
can find these newspapers are asking, just one thing only, is compliance 
with the contract they made. That is all they want. They are not 
asking for 1 inch more or 1 inch less. 

Mr. Kuern. As I pointed out to the gentleman, I have read of in- 
stances where the newspapers themselves did not take up as much as 
they contracted for, and that is why there is some on the market. 

Mr. Serriny. One thing that concerns me, Mr. Klein, is that if 
newspapers don’t get enough newsprint to produce the advertising 
they are called upon to produce, the retail sales in this country might 
not be as high as they should be and employment may not be as high. 

Mr. Kier. I am not advocating the cutting out of advertising, and 
T don’t want to see that impression go out. I do not want that im- 
pression to go out. However, I do say, in the case of an emergency, 
could not the newspapers control it by not publishing as much adver- 
tising? 

Mr. Serriuu. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Kuern. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., January 10, 1955, the hearing was 
adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 1435 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Arthur G. Klein (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kuern. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Cranston Williams, general 
manager of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. Mr. 
Williams, you are not exactly a stranger to this committee. We are 
happy that you are here, and would be very much interested in your 
views on this apparent shortage of newsprint and what suggestions 
your organization has to make with regard to helping the situation. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CRANSTON WILLIAMS, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t come with a prepared state- 
ment because, rather than have a prepared statement of 30 minutes, 
much of which would duplicate what maybe you already know or what 
is already in the record, I thought I might conserve your time if I 
attempted to answer your questions. 

Now, for the immediate situation, a report of what has happened 
at the end of the year 1955, we consumed in the United States 6,638,000 
tons of newsprint, which of course is considerably beyond the amount 
that anyone thought at the beginning of the year would be consumed. 

Mr. Kuein. What was that amount again, please? 

Mr. Wrutams. I have this bulletin, and it is at the bottom of the 
first column. It is 6,638,000, in round figures. 

You will notice that it shows for the year 1954, we consumed 
6,162,000; in 1953, 6,142,000; in 1952, 5,900,000. 

Now, in my view, in 1955 consumption would have been larger than 
6,638,000 tons if the newsprint had been available. In other words, 
we consumed all there was, and more by cutting into the stocks of the 
publishers. Generally speaking, stocks of the publishers are not in 
good shape. That is particularly true in the winter months. That 
is, mindful of the transportation problems. In other words, no news- 
print comes out of Canada by water during the months that the St. 
Lawrence is closed to navigation. Therefore, it is an all-rail movement 
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and the boxcar situation has limited that. In fact in December 
there was 1 mill in Quebec that had 5,000 tons of newsprint made and 
in the warehouse but couldn’t get sufficient boxcars. 

So that figure of 1955 shows what we did consume and is possibly 
not as much as we would have consumed, although it is larger than 
any forecaster ever saw. 

I should say that at the beginning of 1955, those whose judgment 
we respect did not anticipate that we were going to consume more 
than 2 percent over 1954, which would have been around 150,000 tons 
generally. 

Now, as for the future we made a study in 1951 which is called 
Newsprint Now and in the Next Decade. That was our projection 
of analysis of supply and demand for the present decade, beginning 
with 1950 through 1960. We are now working on a study which we 
hope to have available within the next 60 days, which will show that 
what happened in the first 5 years of this decade, and what we estimate 
will happen in the next 5 years; that is, from now through 1960. 

Generally speaking, in 1951, we stated that it was our belief that 
we would have a demand upon the North American manufacturers 
and when we refer to that we are really only talking about the United 
States and Canada, because no newsprint is made in Mexico. 

We said that we would need 8,700,000 tons by 1906, which would 
be made up of the needs of 7 million tons for new spaper publishers 
in the United States, 450,000 tons for publishing in Canada, with 
500,000 tons for other uses in the United States and ( ‘anada, and 
approximately 750,000 tons for overseas export. 

An additional newsprint supply above the figure of 2,400,000 tons 
was forecast. 

Now, what has happened in this forecast is that although we said 
we would want 700,000 tons in 1960, we have now used 6,600,000 tons 
in 1955, which shows that if anything our forecasts were very conserva- 
tive. 

Now, I have here a memorandum which was typed, which gives the 
prospective additions to North American capacity through 1958. 
That is all the proposed expansion about which there has been public 
announcement. This shows that the total capacity in the United 
States in 1954 was 1,280,000 tons, and the total capacity in 1955 we 
now estimate is 1,409,000 tons. Therefore, there was an additional 
capacity in 1955 over 1954 of 129,000 tons. 

Then we list the further capacity through 1958, which includes 
expansion by Coosa River, Great Northern; International with a new 
mill in Alabama; and Southland in Texas with a third machine, and 
Bowaters in Tennessee with a third machine; and St. Croix in Maine 
with a new machine which will replace an old machine. In other 
words, it will be a faster machine. 

That adds up that by 1958 we expect to have 760,000 tons addi- 
tional capacity. Then we list Canada which had, in 1954, 5,900,000 
tons capacity, and in 1955 their capacity was 6,064,000 tons. That is 
an increase of 144,000 tons. 

Then, we add to that the expected increase and source of this is 
the Canadian Newsprint Association itself. The improvements that 
they make by speeding up machines through 1958 are involved, and 
then we cite the Canada Co., and Elks Falls which is out in British 
Columbia, and Great Lakes with a third machine by July of 1957, 
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and MacMillan & Bloedel at Port Alberni Mill in British Columbia 
which is an entirely new mill. After they started their new mill they 
announced an additional second machine which will be in by 1958 

The Ontario-Minnesota have an additional machine by the end of 
1956, and Powell River with a ninth machine late in 1956. 

That adds up for a total by 1958 of 949,000 tons. That means a 
total additional North American capacity of 1,709,000 tons by the 
end of 1958. 


(The estimate referred to above is as follows: ) 
Prospective additions to North American capacity through 1958 


UNITED STATES MILLS 

Total capacity: 
NN SE ti all tata des . / ..--.. 1, 280, 000 
WU oo acon ce sate a nice nace 1,400, Wu 


Additional capacity, 1955 over 1954_____- hee See PS ee. 120, 000 
Further capacity through 1958: 
Coosa River: 
Expected during as " ; se bes co 2, 000 
Expected by 1957_. : : Beet 2 20, 000 
3d machine by ist quarter 1958___. eee ‘ ‘ 110, 000 
Great Northern: 
2d machine started Aug. 10, 1955____- mith a 75, 000 
Additional production by end of 1955 (7 ds iy wee ek) _ 75, 000 
International Paper: New Alabama mill expected end of 1956__ 100, 000 
Southland: 3d machine by late 1956_ 77, 000 
Bowaters Southern: Improvements and addition of 3d machine by 
gre r 1956; additional 1957 production expected to be : 135, 000 
. Croix: New machine to replace 1 of 3 existing machines, addi- 
tional production scheduled for January 1958 37, 000 


Total additional United States capacity by 1958__- 760, 000 


CANADIAN MILLS 
Total capacity: 
eit SER. Sie ase hi MeL 5, 919, 917 
NOOO be nemee cnn peda Pees iS ......--. 6, 064, 489 


Additional capacity 1955 over 1954_____- eae 1 44, 572 
Expected increase through machine improveme nts: 
1956 rh Pell dete tl Sb Mvabsdatile% ~wWkiseeusttelepeas tone 110, 000 
Jseias bated 100, 000 
1958 i, 75, 000 
Canada Paper Co. y 
1955 : 20, 000 
Elk Falls: New machine, produc tion to start July OGRE stn eke 30, 000 
Great Lakes: 3d machine by July 1957- Mikal dle dite BENE a tid 90, 000 
MacMillan & Bloedel: 
New Port Alberni Mill, Ist rn IIc cocoa aka ana 
2d machine 1958_ me ae. Sieg eee 100, 000 
Ontario-Minnesota: Additional machine end of 1956________- es 90, 000 
Powell River: 9th machine late 1956_._.................--.-.---- 90, 000 


Total additional Canadian capacity by 1958_ ~~ --- Sales _ 949, 572 


Total additional North American capacity_ 5 Sash fi eet s , 709, 572 


Mr. Wiiurams. You must remember that much ot this production 
that will come in in 1958 can’t be added as totally available in 1958, 
because these machines will be coming in later in the year. They 
will be producing some, but the year 1959 would be the first year 
that you would get the full production of some of this expansion. 
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Now, as we view it, we have assembled enough information in con- 
nection with this study that we are making now, when 1958 is 
ended, if all of our expectations and estimates including the overseas 
demand keep up as they are now going, we will then need from half a 
million to another 1 million tons capacity by 1960. In other words, 
our answer to the statement of those who say that if you will 
just ease your pain and sit tight until the end of 1958, all your 
troubles will be over; in that we do not agree. 

We believe that there must be additional capacity to take care of 
what we believe will be a reasonable expectation in 1960. Some of 
our friends in Canada, for instance the Royal Commission—and | 
think that information is available—are talking in terms of 1980, 
which is a natural thing for Canada and her overall economic out- 
look. We, ourselves, have felt that we had done a fairly good job 
of estimating for 10 years and we are going to look at it through 1960, 
but we at this time are not going to get into what may happen 
beyond 1960. That is our answer to why you haven’t got something 
to match these figures. 

We feel there are several projects that are a matter of public 
information. For instance, Union Bag is considering a mill in the 
South. As vou know, they are now big kraft and lineboard producers. 

Hudson Paper is well known to the man in the street for their 
napkins and towels. They are discussing a newsprint mill in Florida, 

There is a concern in Pennsylvania that has announced that they 
are working on one. 

We are now in touch with at least eight different projects which 
are in some stage. Our position on that is that anyone can come to 
us and on a confidential basis say that they want some information 
about future demand. They will say “we are making a survey on 
what a new mill will cost, and where a site is, and will you tell what 
the expected demand is?” 

We tell them we will give you all we have got, and we will answer 
all of your questions, but we will make no public announcement 
about you to identify you until you, yourself, say something or say 
we can say it. Of course, the reason is obvious. Many of these 
projects have to depend first on financing, whether they decide to get 
money from the insurance companies or other forms of investment. 
Secondly, if the site is identified, land has a peculiar way of becoming 
very valuable if you know somebody is figuring on buying it. So our 
reasons overall are that if a person is interested in building a mill, we 
in the ANPA do not want to be responsible for divulging anything 
that they can hang around our necks as responsibility for premature 
disclosure. 

It is interesting that these eight projects exist both in Canada and 
the United States, and in various stage. I don’t want to lead you to 
believe that I think all eight of them are going to come to pass, but 
to me it is interesting because they involve several different mills 
that are now in types of paper not newsprint. Some are entirely new 
prospective investors, so as time goes along we hope there will be 
something more mature. 

We recently had occasion to be in touch with a group who said 
that they could get a paper mill not now making newsprint to take 
possession of it and mF, 8 weeks start to producing some newsprint. 
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They are busy now so see if they can get enough tonnage to justify 
that investment. 

As you know, that mill located in a certain particular area is more 
interested in getting the customers that will give them the highest mill 
net freight delivered. In other words, if the mill happened to be in 
the Atlantic seaboard, under normal situations a publisher in the 
Far West or the Pacific coast wouldn’t be a logical customer for that 
mill. They say they do not have as much as they would like to have, 
but we are hoping that will change. 

Mr. Kier. Will you pause there fora moment? Is it your opinion, 
Mr. Williams, that if some of these newsprint mills would start 
producin newsprint, that there is a sufficient demand? 

Mr. Wiuttams. There is an immediate demand. I am speaking 
roughly because there is no way to prove these things by addition. 
I would say that if there were immediately available just as it came 
into use, whether from Mars or somewhere else, if there immediately 
came into use a minimum of 150,000 tons of newsprint it would be 
bought immediately. But it wouldn’t be bought primarily for im- 
mediate consumption. The stocks on hand are in such bad shape that 
the publisher would want to buy this newsprint to increase his stocks 
on hand just like you would replenish your savings account or any- 
thing else. 

Therefore, there is an immediate demand, as I see it, for 150,000 
tons. Much of this projected tonnage that I have given you in this 
sheet, some of which will come in at the end of this year, will tend to 
ease the pain. 

Now, it is our belief that the year 1956 is going to be a good year. 
I will not argue with the President’s Economic Re port or the econo- 
mists as to whether we have to first find the first 6 months and what 
is going to happen, but from where we see it the year 1956 is going to 
be good. We know that the overall economy is related to the demand 
for newsprint. That is one of the things that I think has brought 
about this big increase in consumption since 1955. In other words, 
1955 apparently was a better year than the soothsayers figured on 
early last year. 

Therefore, we are expecting a good year, and by that I believe that 
we are going to consume as much newsprint in 1956 as we did in 1955. 
We are going to consume some additional if we can get it. And we 
are going to want more than that to replenish the stocks. 

Newsprint is now being brought in from Austria and West Germany. 
I am speaking now of overseas. Finland is a normal supplier to us. 
Finland paid her war debt to us in the first vear because of the news- 
print they sold to this country and they took those dollars and paid 
their war debt. 

Sweden is a very small importer to us right now. They are not 
interested in greatly expanding because Sweden’s growth in the im- 
mediate area around Sweden is involved there. 

The tonnage that is coming in at high spot prices from Austria and 
West Germany is coming in only because of the price being paid, and 
it is not a normal supply. 

Great Britain is supposed to go off rationing at the end of March. 
My information is that something may happen before the end of 
March which continues rationing. As you doubtless know, Britain’s 
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problem is that they have only Canada to go to to get additional news- 
print, and there are no other generally producing places to go. But 
after Great Britain, the United Kingdom, decides they want additional 
newsprint, they must then get the hard money from the British 
Government. Therefore, as we see it, needs in Great Britain are going 
to be linited by the amount of dollars that are made available by the 
Government to pay for it. 

But we do know that everything points to a basic growth there, 
and improvement, and continued expansion in the use of newsprint 
if they can get it. 

Now, one of the most recent factors that has come into the picture 
of a demand in North America is the Argentine. La Prensa, for 
instance—and I had a cablegram yesterday that indicated La Prensa 
if going to resume publication tomorrow—Il understand they have 
gotten enough newsprint to resume publication but so long as the 
picture stays the same in the Argentine with respect to the free press 
you are going to see a great demand for newsprint from the Argentine 
that didn’t exist prior to the recent change in government. 

Mr. Kuern. And if you will pause for a second: As I recall, we 
were down in South America and there is no newsprint available down 
there other than the limited amount that is made from bagasse; is 
that not so? 

Mr. Wiuui1AMs. That is right. In Peru, there is a bagasse mill, | 
think, owned or controlled by the W. R. Grace Co. and they tell us 
that they only make bagasse newsprint there when it gets so desperate 
that they do it to help the publishers. But as a normal operating 
production problem they are not interested in permanent production. 
Therefore, all of the newsprint consumed in South America and 
Central America today is imported by them. It must come from 
either North America, the United States or Canada, or from overseas 
and largely Finland. 

Mr. Kuer. Can you tell me, Mr. Williams, where La Prensa was 
getting their newsprint from while they were publishing before Peron? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Before Peron, and when La Prensa was a free 
newspaper, they had contracts with Canadian mills just like the 
United States publishers. Their account was just as good as any 
United States publisher. Sometimes publishers in foreign countries, 
and I have great sympathy for them, would not, at the time when the 
United States publishers were making long-term contracts, 5, 10, or 
15-year contracts—-make a contract for longer than 1 year. 

Well, it followed naturally that as the situation got tight, they were 
at the end of the line regardless of having the money available. 

Mr. KLEIN. It is reasonable to assume, then, is it not, Mr. Williams, 
that if they continue to have a free governement in Argentina, that the 
demands will be that much more on our source of supply because the 
wil be using more paper? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. That is the factor that I say 
involves this increasing demand on North America. 

Mr. Kuern. And then again if you are wrong about the fact that 
Britisk rationing may not end at the end of March, that, too, will 
create additional problems. It is reasonable, also, that they will get 
them from Canada, which is.somewhat.-allied with Great Britain. 

Mr. Wituiams. The problem, of course, in Great Britain as you 
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doubtless know, is that newsprint now is the only item in Britain that 
is rationed. Sugi wand meat and all of the other things are not. 

Now, the rationing of newsprint in Great Britain, as I understand 
it, is not the will of the Government. There is a considerable amount 
of newsprint made in England, but there is not a tremendous cut in 
Great Britain to make newsprint. They must import all of their 
pulp or wood. Therefore, they are dependent on imports to either 
process it in Great Britain or to buy the finished product from Canada. 

Mr. Kurt. It is also reasonable, is it not, to assume that Bowaters, 
for instance—Sir Eric Bowaters is a British subject; is he not? 

Mr. WruuiaMs. He is. 

Mr. Kuern. That he will use as much as he possibly can of the 
newsprint that they manufacture in this country for Great Britain, 
when the rationing ends. 

Mr. Wiuttams. My belief is that Bowaters is going to sell all of 
the newsprint they can in the United States and they are making 
contracts, but I think as they go along the thing that strengthens 
Bowaters in my mind as a w orld. operator is that if they can’t sell for 
a period all of the newsprint they produce at their new mill in Ten- 
nessee, in my opinion they are in a better position to ship newsprint 
somewhere else because they operate in the world. 

Frankly, when these people come to us to talk to me and our people 
about a new project, and particularly in the South—you will have to 
excuse me for a moment because I am a Georgian and I still have some 
interest in the section where I came from. I was secretary of the 
committee that brought about the building of the mill in Lufkin, 
Tex. That is when I was with the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association. So I tell these producers if you want to go South and 
build a mill, and we can’t get you enough tonnage to assure you 
you are going to run full from the day you operate, if you will so 
locate your mill that you can export to Mexico and Central and South 
America, we think you have a very growing and great potential market. 

Mr. Ktern. I am interested in your statement—— 

Mr. Wiuirams. Mr. Neubrech has handed me a note that a news- 
print mill, Chabin, is in the State of Parana, Brazil. 

Mr. Neusrecu (W. LeRoy Neubrech, Forest Products Division, 
United States Department of Commerce). It has been there about 
10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. What is its capacity? 

Mr. Nevsrecu. I don’t know. It is about 30,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Beamer. May | interrupt at this moment? You have stressed 
the production in this country. I wondered whether or not the con- 
sumption is going to keep pace or keep ahead of the production? Do 
you anticipate that will happen? 

Mr. WituraMs. As I stated, we feel that is no more production 
comes into being by the end of 1958 than has now been announced, 
our increases in consumption in the United States plus the world 
demand is going to place a burden by 1960 of needing from half a 
million to 1 million more tons. 

Mr. Beamer. In excess of the supply? 

Mr. Wixuiams. When we say in excess, it is to take care of needs. 
It is not standby. 

Mr. Beamer. I mean in excess of what you are using now. 
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Mr. Wiuuiams. Well, our projection, as you pointed out is this: We 
projected in 1951 that by 1960 we wanted 7 million tons for the 
United States newspapers, with 500,000 tons for all other uses, which 
was 7% million tons. 

Now, at the end of 1955 we had used 6,600,000 which is 900,000 tons 
short of what we say we will need in 1960. When somebody asks me 
“What do you say is going to be the 1956 consumption?” we say it is 
going to be all we can get, and we are warning publishers that instead 
of using all they can get, they should build their stocks back up that 
are in desperate shape in some instances. We have instances where 
newsprint is actually unloaded from a freight car to be carried to the 
pressroom to get out the paper that day. 

Mr. Beamer. It is that close? 

Mr. Wiuutrams. Yes. Therefore, you are not in any comfortable 
position as a publisher if you keep on using as fast as you get it. Weare 
urging that they cut down on use, and conserve, in the various plants 
so they can get their stocks in better shape. 

Mr. Beamer. Is there any indication that a higher price would 
stimulate the United States and North American and Canadian man- 
ufacturers of newsprint to increase their supply? 

Mr. Wiuutams. In my opinion it is not, and I base it on this fact: 
Generally speaking, the present price is giving good returns, according 
to the financial statements of the producers; they are not in any pain 
on the basis of the present price. 

Now, I take the position that we cannot expect and, we should not 
be expected through price, to take care of all the capital investment 
for expansion. We are told and the Canadian producers tell us very 
frankly that they are not attracted at the present price of newsprint to 
bring about any great expansion. They are continuing to expand. 

And we say very frankly an existing producer can expand at a lower 
cost than an entirely new producer. 

As an example, as I understand it the International Paper Co.—and 
when I make these statements they are based on information that I 
believe to be true, but I have no firsthand knowledge—at their new 
mill in Mobile, Ala., is building their mill with their own staff and 
their own engineers and all. They not only have that experience and 
that background, but if they were entirely new producers in the 
business they would have a different problem of management, staff, 
and assembling the people to operate it. 

Mr. Kier. If the gentleman will yield, the Bowaters plant down in 
Tennessee, I think the figures that they gave us was that it cost them 
$65 million to set that plant up, and they have two newsprint machines 
and they are putting in another one now. 

That will give you an idea, and that was about 5 years ago. 

Mr. Wiuurams. When they started, $60 million was their top figure. 
In other words, the additional $5 million cost came along from increase 
in a variety of things. 

Mr. Beamer. Mr. Chairman, the plant we visited in New Zealand, 
the Tasmania plant, I think they have an investment of $18 million 
already and it started in operation recently. That is not going to be 
exclusively for newsprint, but principally for newsprint, so they say. 
It is an expensive operation. 

Mr. Kuern. It certainly is, 
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Mr. WituiaMs. In Tasmania and Australia, naturally the cost of 
newsprint to them is much higher than to us because of the transpor- 
tation charge. Therefore, when they make an investment to make 
some new production they have a higher cost which they are now 
paying, which they can work against. Do I make that point clear? 

Mr. Beamer. By the same token, is it not true that when they 
ship their suppliers they will probably take care of their Southeast- 
ern Asia area, and they will not have the transportation charges 
there that those same purchasers would have if they bought it from 
Canada or Finland or Scandinavia? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. That is right. Of course, we feel in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the war taught us the lesson in 
World War II, that every country in the world should do everything 
it can to produce as much newsprint as possible from the raw mate- 
rial it has within its area, because—and God forbid that we should 
have world war III—we try to convince them that the newsprint 
made within their own borders is something that they will have 
available whereas if something happens to disrupt shipping and all, 
they will be like they were in World War IT. 

Our Government, and it is no secret, had to provide newsprint 
almost on the same basis as ammunition and other things to some 
of these countries. 

Now, it is a fact that the chemist says he can make paper out of 
any cellulose. You can make paper out of cotton, and you can make 
it out of bagasse, but it is my information that no raw material has 
yet come into being that will let you make newsprint on an economical 
competitive basis as with the newsprint made from wood. 

You can make it from cornstalks, and we proved that years ago 
in the Middle West, but the trouble is that you couldn’t get a stack 
of cornstalks high enough and big enough that would let a paper mill 
run 12 months in the year, because the cornstalks came in at a seasonal 
time, and they were subject also to deterioration. 

It is a fact that you can make newsprint out of a lot of raw materials 
but as we see it there is nothing that has come into being that can 
compete, all things considered, with the tree. 

Of course, as you know, hardwood is now being used for newsprint 
for the first time. That is the equivalent of discovering entirely new 
forests. 

Mr. Kuern. They do not use it exclusively, do they? 

Mr. WitutiaMs. No, it is put in with the basic spruce, fir, hemlock 
and poplar, and as I understand it, you sweeten up or add to the 
hardwoods and depend on your mixture. It is just like some mills 
vary with the amount of sulfite they put in. 

Mr. Kue1n. But it has gotten beyond the experimental phase? 

Mr. Wixurams. Oh, yes. 

Great Northern, which is now the largest American producer, at their 
mill in Maine is and has been using a considerable amount of hardwood 
and the interesting thing is that at some juncture, privately, without 
the pressroom knowing it in the newspaper plant, the pressroom when 
they would run editions could not tell the publisher which was the roll 
that had some hardwood in it and which was the old. 

I think that is the answer to the fact that it is being used. 
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Mr. Kuen. The southern mills are using it, too. They use some, 
and not too much, but more and more as time goes on. I would 
agree with you when you say that it is like finding new forests. 

Mr. Wiitrams. The point is that you are finding new forests 
generally in an area where it is closer than where you “have cutback 
of softwoods. In other w ords, it is not only available but in many 
cases it is wood that in the past was said to be unusable. Now is it 
as close or closer than much of the softwood. 

Mr. Kuern. Are you finished with the statement you wanted to 
make? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. I tried to do it roughly. I can give you, 
later, condensed, a lot of figures and estimates, but I tried to do it in 
round figures rather than to get into anything in detail. 

Anything I can answer or supply you with later 1 would be glad 
to do so. 

Within 60 days we hope to have for you this survey which will 
wrap up everything we have, and give our projection. Mr. Steven- 
son, I think, already has the Canadian data book which gives their 
estimate of the situation. 

Mr. Kuen. Can you give me some idea, Mr. Williams, as to how 
much newsprint was used by La Prensa when it was operating at full 
force? Do we have that handy? 

Mr. Stevenson. I can say in this Canadian book they show the 
average 1935-39 consumption in Argentina, of 160,000 tons. 

Mr. Kuern. It has not been in operation for a couple of years. 

Mr. Stevenson. That is the average of 1935-39, of 160,000 tons a 
vear. 

In 1956 it was much less than that. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Williams, how much of our total newsprint 
supply comes from Canada? 

Mr. WixuraMs. Eighty percent, in round figures. In other words, 
out of the 6,600,000 tons we used last year in the United States, 80 
percent came from Canada. 

Mr. Bennett. Is there any indication that Canada is inereasing 
its supply? 

Mr. WixurAMs. It is increasing its capacity, and in their book they 
give their projected increase. We say to the Canadians that we do 
not think that their increases are coming fast enough to take care 
of the picture as we see it by 1960. We know that some of the exist- 
ing Canadian mills in the last few months have given more attention 
to expansion than they did prior to 1955 

I think this committee in the past has heard the Canadians say 
that over a period of time they expected not only to increase capacity, 
but that they were getting a lot of additional capacity speedup of the 
machines. 

Well, speedup could very well mean the revamping and improve- 
ment of a machine to run faster which would produce more. It is 
our information—and I don’t think it is disputed by the Canadians— 
that they have taken up about 85 percent of all of the possibilities of 
speedup. In other words, some other way of getting additional pro- 
duction will have to come outside of speedup, because that has been 
used up. 

Mr. Bennett. Their supplies of raw material are much greater 
than ours, are they not? 
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Mr. WiuuiaMs. Well, the Canadian supply—and this is based on 
their forest people—the Canadian pulp and paper people tell us that 
at the rate of their increase in the use of wood, and at their projected 
increase, they get enough reforestation, and you are not cutting into 
your basic supply. The growth is fast enough to take care of that. 

Of course, you must remember in Canada you have also an additional 
increase of other types of paper. That is pulp which is a part of this 
increase, 

Mr. Scuenck. Is it not true, Mr. Williams, that the Canadian 
growth of wood is much slower than the Southern growth of wood 
here? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Yes, sir. You can grow, and some of these pulp 
and paper experts may be sitting around here, but to serve my pur- 
pose, as a layman, you can grow in the South in 15 years a pine tree 
that makes the equivalent of newsprint it takes 60 years or 50 years 
in Northern United States and Canada. 

Mr. Kuern. As a matter of fact, I think some of those mills told 
us it only takes about 8 years. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. It depends. I was speaking of the overall tree- 
growing of the farmer that doesn’t give special attention to it. You 
can grow trees in the South, and I have seen them grow, and I have 
seen places there you can grow trees and they say it is a good invest- 
ment to do it, with the careful attention you would give to growing 
oranges or something else. You can plant a forest of trees and give 
special attention to it and maybe fertilize and do other things and 
get a miraculous showing. 

Mr. Kuern. At Coosa River they showed us a golf course that they 
used to have there, which they have replanted now, and it is growing 
in trees. 

Mr. Bennett. Do our newspapers in this country own or contract 
direct for Canadian supplies to any substantial extent? 

Mr. Wiuutams. Oh, yes. I would say that of that 80 percent that 
we use in this country, substantially all of the 80 percent is bought 
under contract. 

Mr. Bennett. That is not what I meant. Is it not a fact that 
some of our big newspapers own their own Candian sources of supply? 

Mr. Wituiams. I could briefly give you the high spots of that. 
There is no newspaper in the United States that has any financial 
connection with a mill where that mill supplies them all they need. 
In other words, every newspaper that owns either a mill or stock in a 
mill must buy additional newsprint from somewhere else. 

The only two mills in Canada that are wholly owned by a newspaper 
is the Thorold-Ontario and Bare Comean that are owned entirely by 
the Chicago Tribune and the New York Daily News. Now, the com- 
bined output of those mills is not sufficient to supply those two papers. 

It is my understanding that under the arrangement made by those 
newspapers when they built those mills in Canada they are not per- 
mitted to sell as a normal producer. In other words, the output of 
those mills must come to the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Daily News. 

Mr. Bennett. Do those newspapers own the mills? 

Mr. Wiiutams. They own the mills 100 percent, and I think it is a 
subsidiary In the corporate structure just like they have any other 
corporate setup. 

60856—56——13 
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Mr. Kue1n. How about the New York Times? 

Mr. Wiuurams. The New York Times owns not a majority, but a 
considerable amount of the stock in the Spruce Fall mills in Ontario, 
That mill supplies newsprint to newspapers other than the New York 
Times and they sell it and contract for it like any other producer. 

Now, those are the major ones. The other mills in Canada have 
no direct stock ownership, except that a publisher may own some 
stock in X mill and buy it on the exchange. But there is no direct 
connection. 

As a matter of fact the Kapuskasing mill was built, I think, with 
great vision, by Mr. Ochs of the New York Times looking toward 
his needs of supply, and apparently he felt he didn’t want a mill 
which the Times would own and operate itself but wanted skilled 
management; so he put in capital along with other people who put in 
some capital, and built that miil. 

Mr. Bennett. There was a story in the press a month or so ago, 
quoting some member of the Canadian Parliament, who, as I recall 
it, was advocating very stringent sanctions, as far as the Canadian 
industry was conc erned, if they did not do what he thought they ought 
to do. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. I think that you are talking about Quebec, and 
Premier Duplessis. Out of the total amount of newsprint made in 
Canada, more than 50 percent is made in the Province of Quebec. 
That makes it more sensitive. 

Mr. Bennetr. What was he advocating? 

Mr. Wiuurams. First, when this last newsprint price increase was 
announced, Premier Duplessis in effect said that he didn’t care what 
they charged anybody else outside of Quebec, but he wanted no 
no price increase on the consumers in Quebec. That is my language 
to describe what I think was his position. 

They went ahead and announced the price increase, as I understand 
it, and it applied to the customers in Quebec as well as elsewhere. 
That is when the Premier put in his bill and they legislate a little 
different than we do here. In other words, the Prime Minister, or 
the Premier controls the party. 

Mr. Bennetr. Do they have a two-price system up there? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Canada does not have what we know as the zone 
price system. Canada, for many years, and the Canadian producers 
selling to the Canadian publisher, have sold on what could be a form of 
a zone, but it generally works out to be price at the mill with added 
freight. Of course, the consumer is much nearer to the mill than in 
the United States. 

But the producers tell us, after all is said and done, that the price to 
the Canadian publisher works out generally the same as to the United 
States publisher under the zone basis, mindful of the fact that the 
Canadian publisher is closer to the producers i in the mill. 

Mr. Bennett. The American producers buy for the same price 
except for the tariff? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. It is free of duty, coming this way. There is no 
tariff. 

Mr. Scuenck. Will you yield there for just a moment? I thought 
that the point that Mr. Bennett was making, or the question he was 
asking was: Is the price for newsprint charged to Canadian publishers 
the same as they charge newsprint to the United States publishers? 
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Mr. WiuuiaMs. It is. It is the same price. You can forget about 
this Quebec situation which 1 have discussed, and frankly there are 
some indications that mills may go along with the Premier; or some of 
them. But forget that for a moment. 

To get that picture, the Canadian publisher pays, generally speak- 
ing, the same price as the United States publisher allowing for the 
fact that he pays less actually in dollars because bis freight is a shorter 
haul. 

Mr. Bennett. To what extent do our newspapers own domestic 
mills and raw materials? 

Mr. Wi.u1ams. T think I can give a list of all of the mills in the 
United States and I can run down those very quickly and give you from 
my knowledge what that is. Of course, Bowaters is a United States 
operation, and so far as I know no publisher owns any stock. If they 
do it is stock that they have bought just like they would buy General 
Motors or anything else. 

Coosa River, my understanding is that 51 percent-plus of the stock 
in the Coosa River mill is owned by publishers. In other words, the 
Coosa River mill was brought about in Alabama originally whereby a 
publisher bought stock in the mill related to the amount of tonnage 
that he could get. In other words, if he decided that he wanted 500 
tons a year under his contract, then he bought the amount of stock 
under this formula that 500 tons would. If he wanted 1,000 tons a 
year, that is projected that way. 

There is a considerable amount of other than newspaper publishers 
that own stock in this mill, but it is the only mill in the United States 
in my belief, except a mill in the State of Washington I will tell you 
about, and one in Oregon. It is the only mill with widely held stock- 
holders, where 51 percent-plus is owned by the publishers. 

Mr. Kuxrv. Mr. Williams, at that point, I think it would make the 
picture a little clearer if you pointed out whether Kimberly-Clark 
which is operating that Coosa River plant, is largely owned by the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Wituiams. Kimberly-Clark is not. If the New York Times 
own a share of stock in Kimberly-Clark, I would be surprised. 

Kimberly-Clark is a corporation, which with the New York Times, 
owns the Spruce Fall mills in Canada. 

Mr. Kuern. I knew there was some connection between Kimberly- 
Clark and the Times. 

Mr. Writurams. That is it. 

Now, Publishers Paper Co. in Oregon City, Oreg., is owned by the 
Los Angeles Times and the Mormon paper is the Desert News. I 
describe it that way because I think the Salt Lake Tribune and Tele- 
gram is also there. But the dominating ownership there is the Los 
Angeles Times. 

The Southland Mill at Lufkin, Tex., has a considerable amount of 
publisher stock ownership and that mill was brought into being by the 
publishers buying stock. That was the first one. 

The only way we got that mill was for the publishers to buy the 
stock. At no time have the publishers ever had 51 percent of the 
stock. It is owned largely by the publisher group, plus Mr. Kurth 
and his lumber interests which came into the project, possibly a 
ey — block by Perkins Goodwin which are the selling agents of 
the mill. 
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Now, the West Tacoma Newsprint Co. in Washington is entirely 
owned by publishers. That is cooperative. It is a group of publishers 
on the Pacific Coast who got in desperate newsprint straits and bought 
an old mill at Steilacoom, Wash., and have improved it, and they are 
operating it as a permanent thing. It is not just a temporary setup 
but is part of their projected picture for their requirements. It is 
making some expansion. 

Mr. Kuen. How about up in Maine? Are there any owned by 
publishers? 5 

Mr. Wiuurams. The St. Croix has some stock ownership by news- 
papers, but it is basically generally a corporation. Great Northern is a 
generally large concern and as a matter of fact tax laws, as you know, 
have a good deal to do with what one corporation can invest in another, 
and [ think you will find that under our tax laws it is generally held 
that a newspaper can make investments in a newsprint mill and not 
run into trouble about buying a lot of securities. The degree, I 
don’t know. 

The mill in Maine is owned by the Hearst interests, but that is not 
a regular newsprint producer. It makes specialty papers and only 
runs on a type of paper of newsprint now and then. 

Mr. Bennett. Of course, a newspaper that owns its own source of 
supply or its own mill is in a pretty good spot in case there is a further 
squeeze on this. 

Mr. Wiut1aMs. He is, of course, in the case of the Chicago Tribune 
where they own their own output, but the policy of Spruce Falls has 
been where the New York Times owns a considerable amount of the 
stock, that the New York Times shall share and stand on the same 
basis as all of the other customers. 

In other words, Spruce Falls has been current in its deliveries, but 
should something happen, such as a strike, or fire that would reduce 
Spruce Falls production, it is my understanding that the New York 
Times position is that they will take the same amount of reduction or 
split up the available supply and would not preempt because of any 
stock relationship. 

I personally think, Congressman, and here is as good a chance to 
give you what I think as any, I think the time is going to come, and it 
is nearer than we think, when the publisher has got to pay more 
attention to his capital investment in newsprint production. That is 
because I am not satisfied that he can sit back and depend on some- 
body else to produce the newsprint that he must have to publish. 

There are a lot of things you don’t have to have to publish a news- 
paper, but nobody has figured out a way to publish one without 
newsprint. I liken that to United States Steel. As you know, they 
own some coal mines, but if my history is correct they didn’t buy any 
coal mines because they loved to own coal mines; they found they had 
to have coal to make steel. 

I am one who believes that the publisher of the future will have to 
open his eyes to the fact that there a lot of clouds on the horizon as to 
his ability to indefinitely get all of the newsprint he needs by just 
letting somebody else produce it and he buy it. 

Mr. Kurrn. Will the gentleman yield there for a moment? 

Mr. Bennett. I was going to say that it would probably be fair 
to say that most of the om papers of the country are better pro- 
tected. They have taken action to protect themselves more than 
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would be the case of the smaller city, independent paper, and weeklies. 
The latter, of course, are 100 percent dependent on the market. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. I know a little about the weekly. I served my 
apprenticeship in my father’s country-weekly printing office and my 
brother now runs the two weekly newspapers that we have. I know 
first hand the problem of the weekly today. 

It is that he is the same as the little grocery man whe can’t buy—he 
is not a chainstore—in carload lots, and he must be dependent on the 
wholesale grocer in his area when he buys two buckets of lard, and 
something of cigarettes. 

The little weekly does not use enough newsprint to contract for. 
He must get it from the local distributor in his area, and the established 
merchant. 

The only weeklies that have reached a point are the flat sheet users, 
and anybody knows enough about the weekly newspaper business to 
know that if the average weekly paper had the money and he 
bought a carload of flat sheer newsprint he would have enough news- 
print to run him long after he was dead and possibly his children 
would have to use some of it. Therefore, physically, he can’t buy 
that way. 

He is like the little man in any of these fields. What we have done 
is this: There has been a considerable number of small dailies that 
prior to World War II bought when there was no trouble from a 
regular merchant. They got their newsprint a few rolls at a time 
and never bought in carload lots. But they got into trouble then. 

We advised, and we have done it steadfastly, that any publisher in 
the United States today should make his contract direct with the mill 
and buy in carload lots even if he doesn’t use more than a carload 
every 2 months. 

In other words, a carload is 25 tons. If he uses only twelve and a 
half tons a month, in that way he not only establishes a direct con- 
nection but is not dependent on a middle man or a merchant. After 
all, the only newsprint the merchant can sell is what he can buy from 
the producer. 

Mr. Bennett. The producer cannot sell to anybody else where the 
producer has a contract to sell his output. 

Mr. Witu1ams. We know of no instances where a producer has 
passed up his contract or denied delivery and given it to somebody 
else. The pinch is where the producer cuts back for all of his cus- 
tomers. 

I presume you are familiar with the position we reiterated the other 
day: We got information that certain producers were going to make a 
straight cut across the board of say seven and a half percent. We took 
the position that no mathematical formula that cut every customer the 
same would work fairly for the small paper. 

We asked that each mill work out a formula or program that would 
take care of the small paper and not apply the same cut that he did 
on the big user. So far as we know it is working pretty well. 

Mr. Kuern. I just wanted to carry Mr. Bennet’s argument a little 
further, about the advantage of being a large producer of a large 
newspaper. 

You were talking about the publisher protecting himself by owning 
these newsprint mills. There is no doubt, is there, that the big user 
is always in a better position, whether he is a newspaper publisher 
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or not? He can take a man’s full output or close to it and he would 
always get a better break with regard to supply. 

I have a letter here from a publisher of a small daily newspaper in 
Oregon, the southwestern Oregon’s only daily newspaper, and I would 
like to read you one paragraph from it: 

I think you are proceeding wisely in urging the differential between small and 
large papers on the basis of curtailment. For example, my paper used between 
360 and 380 tons last year, and at times was down to three rolls of paper. On 
several publishing dates, if newsprint had not arrived in the morning, we could 
not have published. Contrarywise, I know one metropolitan daily in the North- 
west which used 34,000 tons; 100 times as much in round figures. 

So it seems to me that that large metropolitan daily, even if he did 
not own the newsprint mill or did not own a part of it, could still be 
in a better position; would you not agree with me? 

Mr. WituraMs. I agree with you fully. 

Mr. Kuen. Better than the small fellow. And I agree with you 
that a straight across-the-board curtailment would be very, very 
unfair to the smal] man. 

Mr. WiuuiamMs. On the Pacific coast, one producer—and I don’t 
call names, but I can give you the information privately if you want 
to follow it up—one producer ahead of all of the others canvassed 
his situation with his customers and found, if I am not mistaken, that 
if he gave all of his up-to-400-ton customers the same without any 
cut and then started his cut above, the under-400 people would be 
taken care of. That is what we wanted todo. It was to let them find 
out for themselves. 

We understand one big producer has put 300 tons as a minimum 
before he starts to cut. We understand that another one has been 
working around 500. 

But we believe that is something each producer can do. 

What we wanted to say in our statement was that if these producers 
would do it, they would get no complaint from the large user that it 
was unfair to the large user. In other words, we wanted to fortify 
them, if we could, to go ahead and put that into effect because some 
of these producers first took the position they had to treat every cus- 
tomer exactly the same. A 5 percent or 10 percent cut must be 
applied against all. That is when we took the position that it would 
not be fair to the small paper. 

Mr. Bennett. Is there anything, in your opinion, that Congress 
could or should do in reference to this problem? 

Mr. WituraMs. I have been asked that same question, Congress- 
man, over a period of years. In my opinion, additional production 
must come in every way we can bring it about, short of the United 
States Government going in the newsprint manufacturing business. 

I don’t like the idea. There are a lot of reasons. Under RFC, 
and as I understand it, now under the thing that succeeded it——— 

Mr. Kiern. You mean the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I can’t keep up with these initials on these agencies. 

What I mean is that, as I understand it, a group of people can get 
together and work out a project and come and get a loan from the 
Small Business Administration just like you used to do with the 
RFC. As a matter of fact, the Lufkin mill was built with advances 
from the RFC. They were paid off just like any other concern. 
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As I understand it, the same law exists in that respect. The thing 
that I have been thinking of, and I expect to find out, is whether the 
Small Business Administration is in a position to advance money to a 
group of publishers who would buy newsprint. The reason I don’t 
think this matter of the Small Business Administration advancing 
capital to put up a mill for a small group of publishers is practical is 
that you just couldn’t get that many together in the United States 
on a stock ownership basis when their total requirements added to- 
gether would be nothing like the amount of tonnage that would be 
produced by that mill. 

In other words, a modern mill makes 75,000 tons a year. What I 
am trying to say is that it would take an enormous number of small 
newspapers owning that mill to consume 75,000 tons. 

Mr. Kuern. Will you yield for a moment? I think Mr. Bennett’s 
question was what could the Government do to encourage the manu- 
facture of additional newsprint? And it would not have to be an 
association of publishers such as you suggest. 

Now, I might answer it in this way: That it seems to me—and I 
have said this before—that there is no shortage of capital, either by 
the insurance companies or other people, to invest in a newsprint 
mill; if they have everything else there and there seems to be enough 
of a demand for their output? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. WituraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Kern. Can you suggest any need for action on the part of the 
Government, or what the Government might do aside from loans? 
That is, tax amortization and so on. 

Mr. Witurams. It is my understanding, Congressman, that any 
project that is good enough to justify the investment can get money 
from the investment world, whether it is insurance or anything else. 
It would have to be that good to justify the Small Business Adminis- 
tration making the loan. 

Mr. Kier. As a matter of fact, is it not true that the Southland 
mill in Lufkin at the present time is either selling an issue now in 
Wall Street, or is about to go through with one, for the purpose of 
getting capital for their new expansion? 

Mr. Wruurams. That is right, and Coosa River the other day, for 
their expansion, gave rights to the present stockholders and, as I 
understand it, all of those rights were taken up by the present stock- 
holders which did not need any further financing. 

Mr. Kern. Is there any need for the Government to step in and 
help any of these in the expansion of production or for new sources 
of supply, in your opinion? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. It is my belief that the future expansion in the 
United States has to come from investment projects. I certainly 
know it is not good for the newspaper business to get fly-by-night 
operations into existence that cannot survive. You have heard Alaska 
referred to recently. I know of surveys that were made of Alaska 
going back beyond 30 years ago, and surveys were made by publishers 
on the Pacific coast. I would like to see this committee establish 
first the fact as to whether or not power is available in Alaska to do 
the expanding pulp and paper? I have heard the question raised. 

The trees are there within certain areas, but all of the trees in the 
world can be there if the power is not there. It is my personal opinion 
that no private project, if the power is available, could go into Alaska 
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on a businesslike basis and build its own power and then build its mill. 

That leads me to the belief that if the power is available in Alaska, 
and the expansion does come, it is going to have to come through some 
form of development in Alaska similar to what the TVA had whereby 
the Government will overall develop power and do all of the other 
things and have it available to buy. 

Mr. Kirin. That is a suggestion that was made by one of the locals 
of the American Newspaper Guild, and they are, of course, vitally 
concerned with sufficient production of newsprint. They have men- 
tioned this Alaska situation, and the timber in Alaska, but I think 
you make it clear that it 's not only timber that we need; we need 
the power, and there are other things that go into the making of 
newsprint other than just the timber. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. The point I have come to, after reading numerous 
reports, and I have heard all of the discussion about Alaska, is this: 
The newsprint industry, for instance in Canada, is there first because 
there was power there; then the trees were there. I don’t mind telling 
you one of the great problems in the development of the newsprint 
industry in the Southeast, as I see it, is the power problem. As you 
know, there are areas in the Southeast where all of the power is gen- 
erated by coal or some other thing. Itis not waterpower. Therefore, 
power comes immediately into the picture. 

Lufkin mill uses natural gas. 

Mr. Scuencx. It is not waterpower in the Tennessee Valley, either. 

Mr. Wituiams. Well, the waterpower is there. 

Mr. Scuencx. Only a small percentage of its total output. 

Mr. Wituiams. You are talking about Calhoun, Tenn. The 
Bowater mill uses power from TVA. 

Mr. Scuencx. But I want to point out that the testimony shows 
that a large percentage of power used by Tennessee Valley is generated 
by steam plants. 

Mr. Witurams. I see your point. In my terms, I used it as a symbol 
of Government doing something about making power available in 
Alaska. In my book I don’t think that any time, personally, need 
be spent on considering Alaska until you establish the facts first. 

Is it true or not that the potential power is there? And I have 
been told—and I never have been to Alaska—but I have been told that 
the streams run narrow and deep, not in great quantities of water, 
where you can have a big dam. 

Someone once told me that you couldn’t put up a dam on one 
stream there that would generate enough power to take care of one 
big paper and pulp production mill. I don’t know. But what I am 
saying is that I think some progress could be made by this committee 
if it could establish the facts first, and forget about the forest and the 
woods there. 

I know the Governor of Alaska is a former Forest Service man, and 
I have talked with him about the development, but it seems to me 
that we could at least know where we stood with respect to the future 
of Alaska if we can first establish whether power is possible regardless 
of who does it. 

Mr. Bennett. Is the lack of a more rapid increase in domestic 
newsprint production due to the shortage of wood supplies? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No; I think, Congressman, this shortage that we are 
in today is because nobody foresaw this great upsurge in demand for 
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newsprint, not only in this country but in the world. I am satisfied 
that if we could have known something more we would have had 
more production. 

Mr. Bennett. I am wondering if that is true. I noticed ever since 
I have been a member of this committee, which goes back since World 
War II, that this newsprint shortage has been a problem. It has been 
such a problem that we have taken cognizance of it and held hearings 
about it and wondered what could be done. 

If more automobiles are needed the automobile companies make 
them until they run out of your ears. If there is no shortage of wood 
supply, and the price is good and the demand is there, what is the 
reason that private enterprise doesn’t take more interest in the expan- 
sion of newsprint production? 

Mr. Wriuiams. One of the things, Congressman Bennett, in my 
opinion, is that some of the people now in the newsprint business are 
old enough and at that time they were young enough to remember 
what happened to the newsprint industry in both the United States 
and Canada when it was greatly overbuilt and newsprint went down 
to $40 a ton. 

Mr. Kuen. That was in 1929; was it not around that time? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Generally through that period. Of course, from 
1929 to 1932, al) bets were off. There were a lot of things overbuilt 
and in trouble then that weren’t peculiar to the newsprint business. 
But what happened was that the great conservation wave, if you want 
to call it that, came over this country. You can give your credit to 
whoever you want to, Pinchot and all of the rest were involved. We 
entered that era in which we were told, or the public was told we were 
cutting our forests faster than we should. It became increasingly 
difficult to make more newsprint in the United States for a variety of 
reasons and Canada opened up as this great virgin territory of both 
power and wood. 

That was part of the background that the Congress put newsprint 
on the free list in the tariff law of 1912 or 1913. Then started this great 
development in Canada. The development came faster than the de- 
mand. The rest of the world was not making any great demand on 
Canada for newsprint at that time. 

Then came along this period of overproduction. I can remember 
the time when all you had to do, and of course the Congress brought 
about the SEC and a lot of other things, but there was a time that you 
could almost take a blueprint and walk through an investment line 
and you could get some stock sold and put up a newsprint mill. That 
sounds fantastic, but it was so. 

There was great overexpansion. At least it was in the light of what 
happened. Newsprint went down to $40 a ton. I always denied that 
the publishers put it at $40 a ton. I still believe that there is no law 
can do fundamentally anything about the law of supply and demand. 
There was just more newsprint being made than could be consumed 
and the price went down. It was just like today it is going up because 
there is a shortage, and less demand. 

Mr. Bennett. How long has this shortage existed? To my knowl- 
edge, it has existed since the end of World War II. 

r. WituiAMs. No, sir. At the end of 1945 when we went off the 
limitation order, and then shortly thereafter WPB went out. If I 
remember my dates correctly, we went off at the end of 1945 on the 
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limiting of the amount of newsprint you could use. Then it continued 
for a short time an inventory order, in other words the publisher 
couldn’t keep larger than a certain amount of inventory. Then all of 
that was washed out. 

There was a temporary upsurge of demand because you had no 
limitation, and you could use all you could buy. That leveled out 
and continued without any stress or strain until the Korean situation. 

Mr. Bennett. I think our committee concerned itself with this 
problem before the Korean situation; did it not? Did not Congress- 
man Brown head an investigating committee at about that time? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Brown was chairman during the war. We 
were iu this World War II. But the problem then, generally speaking, 
was that much of the basic material that we wanted for newsprint 
in the way of pulp was being divided for war uses into various con- 
tainers and even munitions, you know such as the cellulose and that 
stuff. You could not get any building going on in World War II 
because we had all of the limitation orders on steel and all of the other 
things. 

But I would say that, generally speaking, we have had the strin- 
gencies, but there was nothing like this. This happened since World 
War II. 

Mr. Bennett. You do not believe, then, that there is any need 
for Congress to do anything or that there is anything that Congress 
could do to stimulate greater production of newsprint domestically? 

Mr. Wituiams. I have tried to answer that question to these 
various committees when I have met with them. I do not know of 
a specific thing I could recommend that the Congress do today 
basically that would be generally speaking something to bring 
about production. 

I have heard about bagasse and all of the others, but newsprint is 
on the free list. I certainly wouldn’t come here to advocate we put 
a tariff on it so we could develop the United States industry. There- 
fore, the Congress has already provided the financial facilities for 
loans to be made to anybody that is interested, if you can’t get it 
from Wall Street. I use Wall Street purely as a name of a place to 
go for money. 

Therefore, as I see it, as a very practical thing there is nothing 
that the Congress can do. 

I think Congress should not overlook it. I don’t think you are 
wasting your time; but when you add it and come to the end, what 
can the Congress do specifically that will bring about more newsprint 
production primarily in the United States? You could only use your 
influence somewhere else if anybody else wanted to listen to you. 

I do think that there is an aspect that if this committee can establish 
the facts with respect to Alaska, you can then decide how and what is 
the best method to bring about production of newsprint in Alaska, 
and very frankly I would like to see a lot of newsprint made in Alaska. 
But if other paper and pulp products can be made in Alaska and news- 
print can’t be there, it takes the heat off of all available newsprint . 
supply. 

In other words, pulp and other kinds of paper would come out of 
Alaska that would make it possible for those raw materials closer home, 
if we can convince people to do it, to make newsprint. 
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Mr. Kuern. While you are on the subject of what the Government 
can do, I think that there is something else that we can do, although 
we may not want to do it. 

As I have said many times, Mr. Williams, I think you know my 
views. Iam more concerned about the small publisher in this country, 
the small daily, or the weeklies that may be forced out of business 
because of the fact that if there is a shortage the big fellows are going 
to continue to get as much as they want or he may be cut back a little 
as we mentioned, but the fellow that is going to suffer here is the small 
man. Allocations may be the answer. 

Mr. Bennetr. What would most likely happen, then, is that if that 
time came there would be congressional action to allocate. 

Mr. Kuen. Which we do not want to do, and that is why I made 
the suggestion, which seems to have met with a great deal of criticism 
by the big newspapers, and commendation by the small ones; and 
that is that the newspapers themselves can do this. 

The big man in this industry just as in any industry, can help the 
small man out by saying, “I will use less and I want to make sure that 
the small fellow is not forced out of business.” 

Mr. WixuraMs. Mr. Chairman, on that it is my information at 
this moment that there is, first, not a newspaper in the United States, 
weekly or daily, that has been forced to suspend publication or to go 
out of business solely for the lack of newsprint. 

Mr. Kuern. I hope we can stop that. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We have said publicly and we have so advised the 
Department of Commerce and we have so advised the producers that 
so far as the American Newspaper Publishers Association is concerned 
we want to know of any instance where a publisher is in trouble. 

Now, get me, I distinguished between the fellow not having all he 
wants, but I want to preserve his publication and keep him in busi- 
ness. We will see that he does get the newsprint. 

On your point, Congressman Klein, about the big paper 

Mr. Kuern. How are you going to see about that? 

Mr. WituiaMs. We are not going to buy the newsprint, but if we 
can get the facts; I had an instance yesterday 

Mr. Kurrn. How are you going to do it? You are going to go to 
the newspaper and say, “Will you please give so and so some paper?” 

Mr. Wiuutams. We did that in World War II in all of the short- 
ages. But we ran into the complicated picture, frequently, that the 
large newspaper there nearest this man, does not have the roll sizes 
the publisher can use, and run through his presses. He has total 
numbers of tons, but he can’t use it. We have numerous instances 
through all of these periods of stringencies, where newsprint was 
given up by publishers nearest—and when I say give up, the other 
fellow paid for it, you understand; that avoided any suspension of 
publication of any newspaper. 

Mr. Kuen. That is because he had; am I right? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is right, and the only publisher that can give 
it up is one who has it. 

Mr. Kuern. He could also do it by using less paper. 

Mr. WiuraMs. If you would let me speak to that point, this is my 
understanding of the situation: If the 10 largest newspapers in the 
United States—and forget about those which own a mill, and there 
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are only 2 or 3 of them and you have to eliminate them for the pur- 
pose of my statement—but if the 10 largest newspapers in the United 
States each said: “We will use 5,000 tons less so that is available to 
the small paper’ there is no way for that big paper to assure, under 
the present system, that it is going to the small paper. When he 
tells his producer: “I will take 5,000 tons less’’ it goes back into the 
available distribution of that producer to supply to those people that 
want it under their contracts. Under the contract that the publisher 
makes with the mill he obligates himself to use that newsprint 
himself. 

Now, I liken it to this: A man could decide that there were a lot 
of folks that needed to be cared for, and for instance he wouldn’t take 
his salary and it stays back in the body of the United States Treasury, 
but there is no way for him to know that that salary is going to take 
eare of a certain thing. Someone has to appropriate and it has to 
go there. 

So what I am saying is this: The publisher cannot, just in an effort 
to help the situation and so as to make more tonnage available to the 
small paper say “I am going to forego the use of X amount of tons,’’ 
and by so saying be assured it goes to anybody. 

Mr. Kuxrn. Where is it going to go? If all of the big dailies say 
they won’t use it, it is going to go to someone who is going to use it as 
newsprint? 

Mr. Witurams. That is true, but it does not necessarily mean it is 
going to the small newspaper. 

For instance, say one mill is already 10 percent behind in its de- 
liveries to everybody. If the 10 largest papers cut back enough 
tonnage so this mill could be current with what is left, all you are 
doing is to give the fellows that haven’t cut back what the large pub- 
lisher has cut back, and it doesn’t follow necessarily he will be a small 
publisher. 

Mr. Bennett. How many newspapers in the country are either 
curtailing their circulation, or are unable to increase it because of 
this shortage? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We have made no effort to catalog it by question- 
naires. I think I am going to have something on it within the next 
few weeks. We have een kee for the year 1955 getting figures on it. 

I can tell you, generally speaking, that you mentioned one phase of 
it. We do not know of any newspaper in the United States, daily or 
weekly, who has had to cut back on its circulation because of lack of 
newsprint. We know some have not gone out to promote increases 
which is a normal step. 

Mr. Bennett. If they have not been able to cut back on their 
circulation, has it affected the size of their paper or the number of 

ages? 
. Mr. Wrutas. Yes, sir; it has affected their size. 

Mr. Bennett. That goes right to the root of their financial problem. 

Mr. WitutaMs. That goes to the revenue end of the picture. Prior 
to Christmas, which was the unusual splurge of advertising, there was 
an instance of a paper in Michigan that decided—it was a 6-day after- 
noon paper—that rather than curtail its advertising or its circulation 
in any v“y, and it did not have enough newsprint to publish for that 
period of 4 or 5 weeks, to drop its Saturday afternoon paper. That 
was this publisher’s method of meeting a situation. He could have 
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taken the equivalent amount of newsprint that he didn’t use on Satur- 
day and picked it up through the week. 

Mr. Kuern. That is what I wanted to refer to now, if the gentle- 
man will yield. 

Mr. Scuencx. How long are we going to go in this hearing? [I 
have some questions, and it is going to get close to a time when we 
will have to go to the House. 

Mr. Kuern. I do not know. I would like to accommodate the 
gentleman, but this is a very important thing, and Mr. Williams has 
kindly consented to come down, and I will certainly come back this 
afternoon or tomorrow if we have to go over, but there is no way of 
knowing how long we are going to be. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have some questions I would like to get in the 
record, and we are all pressed for time. 

Mr. Kuern. The gentleman appreciates what it means to be down 
the line there. I just want to ask one question and then we will 
permit this. 

I wanted to call attention to a newspaper called Town and Village 
which I am very proud of and which is published in my district an 
I want to call your attention to one little newspaper item and this is 
a little box on the front page. 

This is a weekly, this week, Thursday, January 19: “Newsprint 
shortage curtails paper.”’ This is what this box contains: 

We regret that due to the newsprint shortage it was necessary to curtail this 
wee eee to 16 pages. Over 1,800 agate lines of advertising had to be 
omitted. 


Then he says “‘See Congressman Klein’s story on page 4.”’ 
This has the largest circulation in the State of New York of any 


newspaper, and it is an important paper. They have had to cut 
down on their advertising and I believe if the small fellow can do it I 
do not see why the big man cannot do it. 

Mr. Wittrams. Let me say that my guess is that that newspaper 
is not published in a plant owned by the publisher. I may be wrong. 
It is printed in a printing plant that prints a variety of other things, 

Mr. Kern. | do not know. 

Mr. Wiuurams. What I am leading up to is this: If that is the case, 
then the publisher of that paper has no relations whatsoever with 
his newsprint supplier. He makes a contract with this printer to 
print his paper for him and pays him so much. 

Mr. Kuer1n. You mean the printer then supplies the paper? 

Mr. Wiu.tams. The printer must buy just as if you had 500 enve- 
lopes printed or 500 letterheads. 

Mr. Kern. To him it makes no difference, and to the advertisers 
that want to advertise in that community and to the publisher who 
has to lose that revenue, it does not make any difference to him 
whether he buys it or whether he prints it himself. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I assume this is in Manhattan—and knowing a 
little bit about that I assume there is no publisher of a weekly news- 
paper in Manhattan that could afford to invest in a plant that did 
nothing but print that newspaper. Therefore, he contracts with some 
printer in Manhattan there to print this for him. 

Now, what we have tried to tell publishers of that type to do is 
when they make a contract with the Podunk Printing Co. or whoever 
it is to print his paper, they go beyond that and make that printer 
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protect publication through an earmarked definite newsprint supply. 

In other words, if the printer can’t make a contract with the X 
producing mill to buy so many carloads of newsprint a year, that is 
where that publisher ought to, in his own interest, take a hand to 
assure himself the printer is going to be sure he can get the newsprint. 
This printer is in effect just like the merchant who sells paper. He 
cannot sell any paper unless the mill sells it to the merchant. 

; Mr. Kuern. Suppose he does not have it, and he has to cut him 
own? 

Mr. Witurams. What I say is that when a publisher complains on 
the first page of his paper that it is not as large as it ought to be, 
because he can’t get newsprint—I first want to know what arrange- 
ments he made for somebody else to buy the newsprint for him to be 
sure that he was protected. That is just an ordinary business 
precaution. 

If you are a manufacturer of something and go to a subsidiary and 
say ‘‘We want you to make us so many parts to go in this machine,”’ 
you satisfy yourself that this subsidiary or this small manufacturer, is 
ready with raw material to be able to deliver or you won’t make the 
contract with him. 

I know the editor of this newspaper is probably never interested in 
his newsprint supply except when he can’t get it. That is why I say 
there is more to the picture than just lack of newsprint. 

Mr. Kuern. All I can say is that he is losing on this one edition 
alone—and he had to cut down 1,800 agate lines of advertising. 

Mr. Wiuurams. Would you mind letting me have the name and 
address of that paper and let me check with him when he gets back? 

Mr. Kuern. He is a very good friend of mine and I will give you the 
information. But I wanted to point out that I would like to see, 
instead of a small man like this having to lose 1,800 lines of advertising, 
I cannot see why the big metropolitan dailies cannot voluntarily cut 
it down if it is necessary. I would agree with you that nobody wants 
it if it is not necessary. But what this committee is interested in, 
and I am sure I speak for the other members, is to see that these small 
disseminators of news, many times to people who never read these 
big dailies—we want to keep them in business and we do not want to 
have them forced out of business. 

I have one more question and then I will yield to Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Scuenck. It is too late to ask questions. The questions I 
have in mind, and the matters I want to get in the record will take 
more time to develop than we have available, because I also bave 
other appointments. 

If there is some other time, we can develop that later. 

Mr. Sprincer. Might I ask a few questions? I thought Mr. 
Bennett was through. 

Mr. Bennett. I had some other questions, but I wanted to yield 
the floor to Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Sprincer. I will wait until you get through. I think I can 
cover these if I may have a minute. 

Mr. Williams, I am Congressman Springer, and I have talked to 
you on the telephone. I believe that your association projected some 
figures ahead beginning approximately in 1949 or 1950 of what we 
should have in the way of newsprint for the next decade or 10-year 
period. 
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A week or 10 days ago the Department of Commerce testified, their 
expert here, and have you had a chance to compare the estimate that 
you made with the estimate which they have made of the same period 
of time? 

Mr. Wiuuiiams. We have compared them. I don’t have the actual 
technical information. I would say, generally speaking, that up to 
1960, they are well in line. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, they are approximately the same? 

Mr. Witutiams. Yes, and we exchange information. There is noth- 
ing secret about ours, and they had our data when they worked and 
so I would say without calling figure by figure, that the report made 
by the Department of Commerce the other day up to 1960 is well in 
line with our thinking. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, at approximately this time in January of 1956 
your estimate of what they would need was substantially above what 
has been produced in 1955, was it not? 

Mr. Wixurams. Yes. Before you came in, Congressman, I said 
that the estimate of what we could use could not be put into figures 
because we would use all we could get. 

Mr. Sprincer. My point is this: That you estimated approximately 
what we would need, did you not? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. And the industry itself, however, apparently did 
not follow your projected estimate, did it? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Let me put it this way: They didn’t agree with us. 

Mr. Sprincer. At least, Mr. Williams, they did not produce what 
you estimated that the industry was going to need. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. SprinGer. In the year 1955 there was more newsprint manu- 
factured than there was contracted for by the newspaper industry 
in January of 1955, was there not? 

Mr. Wituiams. I would say yes, generally. 

Mr. Sprincer. In spite of the fact that there was more newsprint 
manufactured in 1955 than there was contracted, the newsprint 
companies have not lived up to those contracts, have they? 

Mr. WituraMs. Let me put it this way: Certain mills made con- 
tracts for newsprint for delivery in 1955. It turns out through hind- 
sight that their production schedules did not come to pass so they 
had contracts for newsprint they were not able to deliver because 
they did not produce enough. I am talking about individual mills 
and not total figures. They didn’t produce enough newsprint to take 
care of those contracts. 

Mr. SprinGer. In other words, the newsprint companies contracted 
for more newsprint than they knew they were going to produce, did 
they not? 

Mr. WiuurAMs. Than they did produce. I wouldn’t say that they 
knew they wouldn’t, because I really don’t believe they would have 
made contracts deliberately if they didn’t believe they could deliver. 
That is the point I want to stay clear on. 

Mr. Sprincer. Approximately what percent of the contracts of 
newspapers, generally, have the newsprint companies not fulfilled? 
What percent is that for 1955? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. There is no way to give that. No single mill was 
in exactly the same position. 
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For instance, one mill was behind 6 percent at the end of the year, 
and another mill was behind 15 percent. 
Mr. Sprincer. Now let us take the 4 large mills that produce 80 
percent of all of the newsprint. 
Mr. Kuein. Is that correct? 
Mr. Witurams. I may have got it wrong on the percentage, but I 
testified that of all of the consumption we had in the United States 
last year, 80 percent came from Canada. But I do not recall that I 
stated that of that 80 percent, 4 mills made it, although the figures 
are here. It may turn out that you are right. 
Mr. Sprincer. I think that I am approximately right, and I may 
vary a few percentage points. However, it is approximately that. 
Mr. Witurams. That is right. 
Mr. Sprincer. Those mills have notified the publishers that they 
are not going to deliver on the portion of the contract they failed to 
fulfill in 1955, have they not? 
Mr. Wiiurams. They have said, 
We will not at this time, this early in the year, promise you that we will deliver 
100 percent of your 1956 plus what we did not deliver in 1955. 
Mr. Sprinaer. In addition 
Mr. Wiuurams. They are not picking that up. They have not 
promised that they will do that. 
Mr. Sprinaer. In addition to that, these 4 companies have all 
notified the publishers that they may expect a cutback, have they not, 
of approximately 13 percent for 1956? 
Mr. Witutams. They have already notified them, but it is my 
understanding that at least most of them have restricted their notifica- 
tions specifically in figures through April, to the first 4 months. That 
is not for the full year. I do not mind telling you, if you do not mind 
me saying so, my personal opinion is that in April they want to have 
a chance to take another look at what is happening on this increasing 
demand before they then say anything about the next 4 months, 
rather than making some kind of a commitment for the full year now. 
Mr. Sprincer. The point I am making, Mr. Williams, and I want 
to find out if I am correct, is that these people made contracts in 
January of 1955 or in December of 1954 for the calendar year 1955. 
Based upon those contracts, they expected to produce so much news- 
print. They produced more newsprint than they expected on January 
1, 1955, for the calendar vear of 1955; did they not? 
Mr. Wiiurams. They did. 
Mr. Sprincer. And in spite of that fact, they are not complying 
with their contracts and have not complied with them for 1955. 
Mr. Wiuuiams. I know you do not expect me to run interference 
for the newsprint producer because I have had other things to be busy 
with than that. But I think this ought to be brought out, that 
unfortunately for us, as we look back on it, there were some publishers 
in the early part of 1955 who asked their producers to defer shipments 
to us because they did not think they were going to need that news- 
rint. 
r Some of them went through the first quarter of 1955, taking less 
newsprint than their contracts had authorized as a top amount. 
Then demand got tough and these publishers came back to the pro- 
ducer and said, “I want now my tonnage that I did not take in the 
first quarter.” 
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Then the mills said, ‘“The tonnage that you did not take has gone 
down the drain and we cannot do anything more than we are pro- 
ducing.” 

I do not know the details of every relationship between every pub- 
lisher and the mills, but some producers tell me that part of their 
trouble, not all of it, but part in 1955 was the fact that they could not 
catch up with this additional production and make good what had 
been deferred. So, all I want to leave you with is not a flat “‘yes’’ or 
‘no” answer that the mill started out on January 1, knowing how 
much newsprint they were going to make and how much tonnage they 
had under contract, and failed to carry out to the letter the tonnage 
in the contract. I think there were mitigating factors. 

This is a fact: We do not know, in modern history, instances of a 
mill refusing to permit a publisher to cut back on his tonnage. In 
other words, he makes a contract for 10,000 tons, and cuts back. 
What they tell me in the mill, in the sales end, is that the laws of 
averages have taken care of them in the past. From the publisher 
who cut back and did not want his full contract requirements they 
could take care of some publisher that wanted more than his contract 
requirements. It is not my understanding that any producer of 
newsprint ever balanced out in any year delivering exactly the ton- 
nage as he thought he would at the start of the year. 

Mr. Springer. Let us come to the last quarter, then. At the 
same time that they were not delivering on the contract for 1955, 
whether it is back from April or not, but they are not delivering for 
1955, it is true, and I think you can find it so all over this country 
that they could buy all of the paper they wanted on the gray market. 
I am talking about the gray market and I define that as selling more 
than the going contract price. Was that not true? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. My only question is whether all are involved. I do 
not think there has ever been a time since this situation got tough 
that a publisher could buy on the spot market all that he wanted. 

Mr. SprinGer. I will put this in the record for your recognition, 
a number of letters sent out by spot merchants that they will supply 
them all that they want. That was the last quarter of 1955 that went 
out to publishers in the Middle West. I am saying that is all that 
they wanted. No price was mentioned, but when the newspaper 
went to the spot merchant who was selling that, the price was from 
$170 a ton to around Christmastime, at $210 a ton. I am talking 
about out of Detroit and out of Chicago. Was that not true? 

Mr. Witurams. That went on, yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. And you do not say, Mr. Williams, that the spot 
merchant who was selling his paper at that time got that paper back 
in March or April or May or June, do you, and saved it until Decem- 
ber? 

Mr. WituraMs. No, sir. He was just like the bootlegger in pro- 
hibition times. He got what he could get and sold it as fast as he 
could at whatever price he could get for it. 

Mr. Springer. And he got his delivery in the last quarter of 1955; 
did he not? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes, and there was diversion. I think that I have 
some of the same letters. It is amazing, some of these letters from 
merchants—and some of them I do not dignify with calling mer- 
chants—would offer tonnage to a publisher provided certain roll 
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widths were used. I also have letters from the same people to other 
publishers, wanting to know if they had newsprint that they could 
buy. 

in other words, many of these operators at that time and today 
do not have a ton of newsprint, but if they can get a commitment 
they try to find it. That is the bad feature of this situation. I per- 
sonally think, Congressman, that the spot market today—and I call 
it ‘“‘spot’’ as I have told you on the phone because there are only two 
markets to me. There is contract and spot, and spot is anything 
below or above the contract price. It is my belief that the anxiety of 
publishers to try to locate additional tonnage at the spot price has 
indicated a greater demand than exists, because a publisher will go 
to A and say, “I want 1,000 tons,” and, on the same visit, if he is 
going to Chics ago or New York, he may see four different people. 
You then get 4,000 tons as the demand, while the truth is that only 
1,000 tons are wanted. 

We know of instances where publishers have bid against themselves 
by going to several different people. That is what is happening with 
Austrian tonnage. Austria does not sell to this country through one 
selling agent. Several different merchants sell tonnage from Austria. 
They have showed me where a publisher comes to them and they tell 
him they think they can get so much. He then goes to somebody else, 
and then it finally goes back to Austria where they are waiting to sell 
to the highest bidder. 

What I am trying to say is that in my opinion most of the spot ton- 
nage that has been sold since we were in a stringency is tonnage some- 
one was able to get his hands on either from other merchants or from 
buyers of newsprint that decided they could make more money that 
way. We have information, for instance, that certain publishers of 
comic books have found—and they have contracts for newsprint 
just like any other publisher—that they could make more money sell- 
ing their newsprint than printing comic books. We try to get the 
facts on where spot market newsprint comes from. 

Let me cite you one instance. We spotted a carload of newsprint 
that went to one of the Dakotas. The publisher sent me the bill of 
lading and we traced that car to the mill where it was made. I took 
it up with the top people. It turned out that this mill had a new ma- 
chine coming into production, and figured it would take a month or 
6 weeks before the paper coming out of that machine would be of a 
type they were willing so sell with their name on it. 

So, rather than throw it away, they sold it to a merchant in New 
York City with the express condition it was for export. In other 
words, somebody somewhere else was willing to buy it; it was an off- 
grade. That car showed up in the Dakotas because the merchant 
who bought it found out he could get a few extra dollars. We have 
not been able to trace one single carload of newsprint that was sold 
on the spot market with the knowledge of the producer. 

Some of that spot-market newsprint was sold by the producer to an 
established merchant, and he let it get on the market. I wish I had 
the facts. 

Mr. Sprincer. You do know this, Mr. Williams, that this thing that 
I have mentioned and what I have said here in the previous question is 
going on all over the country; is it not? 
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Mr. Witu1AMs. Undoubtedly it is. I estimate that, and it is purely 
arbitrary, in the total amount of newsprint consumed in 1955, possibly 
50,000 tons of it was sold at the spot-market price-higher than the 
contract price. 

Mr. Springer. Around Christmastime, you had all kinds of news- 
papers going into this market as the only place they could get it. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. And let me say this for the record, because I have 
talked with publishers: That what they get is your name and find out 
what company you have and if you have Great Northern, they send 
you Abitibbi or something similar to that; is that not what they did? 
And some of it came out with the rolls on it, and the company was 
bound to know what they were selling that at on the market. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. That is right. 

Mr. Springer. Now, on the part of these companies. These com- 
panies knew it was being sold at exorbitant prices in the gray market. 

Mr. WituiaMs. What I am trying to say to you is that it is not 
within my knowledge and we have tried to get the facts. 

Mr. Sprinaer. I have just one other question. One thing that has 
disturbed me, Mr. Williams, in this field here is this: Every time the 
price goes up, we will say one raises it, everybody else does the same 
thing; do they not? There just is not 24 hours’ variation in the way 
the price goes up and down in the newsprint industry. 

Mr. WixuiaMs. We had a little bit different situation in the last 
few weeks than normally. 

Mr. Springer. | want to get an answer in the record. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is true. When the price goes up by one or 
more of the so-called bellwethers or leading producers, somebody 
usually breaks a Jeg getting to the telegraph office to send a telegram 
to their customers that, ‘‘Our price is up, too.” 

Mr. Sprincer. This is what you do know, Mr. Williams. You do 
know that there is price fixing in the field, do you not? I am not 
talking about violations of the law. 

Mr. Wiis. I will tell you what I do know. When you ask if 
I know there is price fixing, I can only say there are a lot of things I 
do not know but there are some things I believe. 

Mr. Springer. You believe there is price fixing? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, I believe there are a few producers whose 
decision to increase the price, either singularly or severally, governs 
the price for all production. 

Mr. Sprinaer. The only thing you do not know is whether or not 
there is a violation of the antitrust law; is that not true? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. No, and you know we are being sued for a violation 
of the antitrust laws, and so Ww hen you get a reply on that you are 
liable to get a stump ‘speech, ( ‘ongressman. 

Mr. Springer. Now, you know and you have estimated that this 
condition is going to extend through 1956 and 1957, and well into 1958. 
That is your present prognostication; is it not? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I do not say that the spot market, and please let 
me differentiate, 1 do not say that the spot market is going to con- 
tinue in the terrible form it is in now, coincident with all of this. 
What I say, is that as we can get this additional production, it will 
soften up the spot market and in fact several publishers who have 
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been trying it out tell me it is softening. I won’t believe that it has 
softened to the point I like until it has disappeared. It will have to 
get so soft that it runs off. 

I do not believe the spot market is going to continue in its present 
form through 1958. What I did say before you came in was that 
when all of the known and announced projects for additional produc- 
tion come into being by the end of 1958, we estimate that in view of 
the world demand and all of the other factors, some of which we men- 
tioned, in the Argentine and all of the rest of the world, we should 
still have additional capacity on top of this of half a million to one 
million tons. That is by 1960. 

Mr. Sprincer. There is just one statement and I am through, 
Mr. Chairman, and I want to make this for the record, that it seems 
to me that these four large companies, and I am limiting it to them 
because I think they are producing most of the newsprint used in this 
country, should be very careful about selling to people on the spot 
market until and unless their price is down approximately to what the 
going price is. 

Now, my contention has been in these hearings that they are selling 
these to these merchants on the spot market with the knowledge 
that it is being sold at these exorbitant prices. Now, I think that 
that is morally wrong, and they are certainly legally wrong when they 
are not complying with their contracts if they are allowing that to 
happen and they are not complying with the contracts to the news- 
paper publishers themselves. 

There is only 1 of 2 explanations. They are either failing to comply 
with their contracts of 1955 and 1956, and that is all the publishers 
are asking, is that they comply with their contracts, that is 1 of 2 
things, or the other is that they are not producing enough newsprint. 
I do not know which one of those they are doing. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. On this point I want to make it clear that I do not 
believe any established producer of newsprint in North America knows 
that newsprint being made by him is going into the spot market and 
selling at a higher price. I do not believe any established producer 
is participating financially in any way with a cut on this income higher 
than the contract price. 

Mr. Springer. I have one other statement. One company made 
a statement to me and I do not know whether to believe them or not, 
but they said they are not getting a higher price than what they are 
selling on the going market for. That is in order to make a part of 
that profit that is the gray market spot price. 

Mr. Wivurams. Congressman, I have lived with these people, and 
I would not hesitate to give you a name, if out of my experience I 
had established any facts that would lead me to believe that any 
producer had made diversion of newsprint with knowledge at a price 
higher than contract price. I would not hesitate to tell you his name. 
I would ask you to call a hearing so that I could give you the facts. 

All I am saying is that having to live with these people I believe 
their reputation with respect to that particular angle is such that I 
will have to be shown that an established producer is deliberately par- 
ticipating in the financial reward. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is the point I do not know. I have not re- 
solved my mind on that yet. 
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Mr. WiiuraMs. I have nothing on that. If there is anything that 
you can give me at any time in the way of facts, we are prepared to go 
to the existing producer. I think that you know out of experience 
that there are many of the heads of any big concern that cannot know 
everything that goes on. However, we go to the top when we get 
anything like that, and in the past we have found some things that at 
least did not smell too good and those steps were taken to clean them 
up. All I want is the facts. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kuern. Now, Mr. Williams, I have a couple of questions and 
we might be able to get through with these. You have undoubtedly 
heard about my suggestion, and it was never a proposal and I hope it 
never gets to the point where it might be a proposal. But my sug- 
gestion was that the shortage in the newsprint field could be lessened 

y the big users, not necessarily the big metropolitan dailies, but the 
big users of newsprint voluntarily cutting down on their consumption, 
at least until this emergency period is over. 

What do you personally, or your organization, if you want to speak 
for them, think of that suggestion? 

Mr. Wiiui1ams. What I would like to settle with you, for the 
moment, is this: We will undertake an obligation in cooperation with 
all of the other newspaper associations, and as you know there is 1 in 
every 1 of the 48 States. We went on the theory in the past that when 
the ANPA in New York received a report from a member of the 
congress or somebody, that someone was in trouble or about to sus- 
pend, we felt that the people that could tell us more were neighboring 
publishers. We immediately got in touch with them. It was very 
revealing when you found the true facts. But, whenever the true 
facts developed that a publisher was short of newsprint or did not have 
enough to publish, his neighboring publishers let him have newsprint. 
Then we worked on his problems of his supply until he was satisfied. 

There was an instance in the Southeast where a merchant was 
involved. I had information that convinced us that this merchant 
was selling newsprint to customers other than his established cus- 
tomers. Technically, he bought the newsprint, and he was an inde- 
pendent contractor. There was an uproar from the publishers 
naturally who were not getting it. This was in an emergency control 
period, and you remember for a dime a dozen you could get control 
laws or anything else. We naturally did not want to see any controls. 
We worked out an arrangement whereby this merchant made a list 
of all of his regular customers and the amount they needed. That 
was the amount of newsprint that was sent to him and those custo- 
mers got it. 

I do not want to see any form of cutback by any newspaper regard- 
less of how much new sprint he has until we are convinced that that 
is the only way that the small paper can be cared for. I still believe 
that we have the strongest press in this Nation when nobody is 
responsible except the publisher and the editor for what he puts in it 
and how he produces. 

Mr. Kern. Let us stop there for a moment. I agree with you 
but you can envision, I am certain, that if this shortage continues, 
and if as I believe, and I may be wrong, and you know more about 
this than I do, but if this results in small publishers being forced out 
of business, it won’t be long before we do have a form of censorship. 
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As a matter of fact, and it is no secret that I believe it, I feel that we 
have a one-party press in this country at the present time. 

You and I can argue about this, but we have very few Democratic 
newspapers. This administration can do no wrong so far as the 
great majority of the newspapers in this country are concerned. It 
is not too farfetched, it seems to me, to say that maybe the Demo- 
cratic newspapers can be forced out and before long you will have no 
voice for any opposition. I know that you would not want that. I 
want to prevent that as well. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I interrupt to say to the chairman this morn- 
ing I met with a large group of Republicans who were all of the con- 
clusion that even though the newspapers were owned by the Repub- 
licans, all of the columnists were Democrats. Therefore, we did not 
have very much of a hearing. I just want to get both of these things 
in the record. 

Mr. Kier. That probably is true of the reporters too, but I 
cannot conceive of reporters coloring the news the way they want to 
themselves without having the publisher have something. to say 
about it. 

I am really serious about this problem. Why should a small news- 
paper have to do this? Let us say many of them are doing it, 
particularly the one in my district. It is to my personal advantage 
even though it is a Republican paper because they are very nice to me. 
I do not want them forced out of business. Ido not want this fellow, 
this publisher to lose money or to make less money. If he has to 
lose a little, why shouldn’t the big fellow also lose a little? 

Mr. Witurams. There is a lot of information that I want to get 
about this paper, because I do not know about it. What I am trying 
to say there, Congressman Klein, is that I am not sure that it is not 
also a partly free distribution newspaper. Do you get my point? 
I am not worrying about the fellow that prints free distribution. 
I want to see him stay in business but you understand I believe in 
bona fide circulation, and that the man that wants to read a paper 
buys it. I differentiate between them. I would have to know more 
about it. 

There is one thing that you can do in the United States, if you can 

et the paper to print on. You can print a newspaper and you do not 
edn to ask anybody’s license or permission to do so. I want every- 
body, regardless of their views to have that. If you want to have a 
discussion on that, we can do that. 

We just finished celebrating a week of Benjamin Franklin’s 200th 
anniversary, and some of the interesting things he preached and what 
he said then are just as true today. Benjamin Franklin, when some 
person took exception to the fact that he would not print a letter that 
he had written the editor, replied by saying— 

You have a right to your views. I have a right to edit this newspaper. I think 
that you ought to have your views. I am not going to print them in my newspaper, 


but I am going to provide the printing facility if you want to print that statement 
and you can circulate it to whoever you want. 


Mr. Kuern. I wish that view was still prevalent. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. And I still stand on that. 

Mr. Kue1n. Good for you. Now, I have received a number of 
suggestions from all over. I mentioned the American Newspaper 
Guild, and I mentioned this little newspaper. I have one from the 
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New York Electrotypers Union No. 100, and I would only say I am a 
great believer in labor, but nobody has a corner on the crackpot 
market, and this certainly is a crackpot even though he is with a union. 
Let me read his suggestion: 

May we be so bold as to offer a suggestion as to the saving of newsprint. Print 
fewer of the long-winded speeches that are made in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate, and you will discover the immense amount of newsprint that 
can be saved. 

All I can say is that of course I feel sorry for the fellow that wrote 
this letter. If we did not publish everything that went on in the 
Government and in the House of Representatives and the Senate, he 
would be the first one to suffer by something like that. That is the 
only answer I can give to that. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. The other day I talked with the Public Printer. 
Do you know what this committee could also give consideration to. 
As I understand it, the laws of the United States, and I saw it come out 
the other day in connection with optional purchasing by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, forbids the making of a contract for a supply to the 
Government. You must offer bids and all. Now, what is happening 
to the Government Printing Office, and it does in every stringency, is 
that they cannot make a contract, and they are not protected through 
a regular supply because of this. I would like to see this committee 
consider that, on account of this newsprint situation that is not going 
to get cleared up any time soon. I was once secretary to a United 
States Senator and so I still believe that you ought to be able to put 
anything you want in the Congressional Record whether anybody 
reads it or not. 

I do believe that the Public Printer under some kind of safeguards 
ought to have the right to contract for a reasonable amount of news- 
print over a period of time so that the Government Printing Office 
can take its place along with all other consumers and be protected in 
a contract situation. 

Mr. Ktern. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SHook. I wanted to tell you within the last week they have 
given him permission to contract for 1 year only. That is instead of 
quarterly, so that is a step forward. 

Mr. WituraMs. One year is better than a quarter. 

Mr. Kuen. I think it was at Coosa River. The manager of that 
plant told me that they had gone begging for paper recently for the 
Public Printer. He had given them some, and he had taken it from 
someone else. I think it is a terrible situation to have the Govern- 
ment put in. 

Mr. Wu.1ams. But the Government is in that situation because of, 
as I understand it, the provisions of the law. I think the govern- 
ment is going to be running along in the future at least coexistent 
with newspapers, and you are going to be in business as long as we 
are. Therefore, if that is right, I think prudence as a buyer of this 
would dictate that the government should protect its supply. 

Mr. Kuen. I might say at this point that I want to commend you 
on the cooperation that you have always given this committee, you 
and your association and we really appreciate it. 

Do the publishers have any evidence that the recent tightening 
of the market and price rise is attributable to British buying in antici- 
pation of the end of newsprint rationing? 
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Mr. Wiuutams. No. What has happened is that the British have 
contracts with the Canadian producers just like we have. Some of 
those contracts run to 1964. They went to Canada last year and 
stepped up their orders. If you will look at those figures, it shows 
increased newsprint going to Great Britain under those contracts. 
It is my belief that Canada is not now sending to Great Britain 
any more newsprint than those contracts provide for. Britain has not 
been able, as I understand it, to project itself very far beyond this 
year, and this phase of rationing can have a bearing on that. 

If it turns out in 1956 that Britain can get the dollars—and Canada 
won’t sell except for dollars, they won’t take sterling—and if the 
British find that they want to step up their contracts, they have a 
problem of negotiation with Canada. 

If I were a Canadian, I would want to treat Great Britain as well as 
I could. Basically, and this is what we tell the Canadians all of the 
time, they are an export nation, and they want to stay in every 
market of the world they can, not only for all of the things they ex- 
port but for newsprint too. So long as they are an export nation, 
we are concerned always in their commitments. There is no doubt 
about it. Canada likes us as a preferred customer because we are 
her biggest customers outside of newsprint for a variety of other things. 
Therefore, we do a lot of business with her. 

Now, Canada also finds it simpler to sell her output nearby to her 
neighbors. But we know a big factor is the increasing demand of 
the world for newsprint outside of Great Britain. Let me remind 
you of this, Congressman, that newsprint is the one product that 
has greater acceptance over the world than any other product. 

I will take just a second to tell you about that. There was a time 
when gold had some validity as an item of exchange. Nations can- 
not use gold now to trade with each other. We know that sale of 
goods depends on a lot of things. We know that when it comes to 
food, some people won’t eat wheat, and others won’t eat rice, while 
still others don’t eat corn. There is no nation on earth, whether 
inside or outside the Tron Curtain where the same sheet of newsprint 
that runs through ‘the presses in the United States cannot run. 
Therefore, it has become an item of barter, trade, and finance, and 
frankly, governments are using it to punish persons in their own 
country by limiting their supply. You saw it in South America. 
That is why I am saying that this newsprint problem basically goes 
far beyond what we are talking about, the immediate hardships on 
United States publishers. It is part of a world problem and to sup- 
ply the world and to increase the knowledge we are going to have to 
have more newsprint. 

Mr. Kuen. Have you taken into consideration in your projections 
of the requirements for 1956 and up to 1960, the fact that La Prensa 
and these other newspapers might increase their circulations. Has 
that been taken into consideration? 

Mr. WititAMs. That is one of those things it is difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Kier. You know what they used before Peron was in there, 
do you not? 

Mr. WittraMs. Yes, but we do believe the literacy has increased, 
and therefore the figure ought to be stepped up a good deal. 

Mr. Kuen. There are more people there too. 
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Mr. WiuuraMs. We know India is quite a serious problem. A few 
years ago Gandhi’s son came to see us. He publishes a newspaper in 
India. He went to Canada and got some additional newsprint. At 
that time it was not as tough as it is now. We tried to teach the 
Gospel to India, that we wanted poor people to have more knowledge, 
and do not forget, we think in this country of newsprint only being 
used for newspapers, but in many of these other countries, their 
schoolbooks are printed on a sheet of paper that is the equivalent of 
newsprint. 

Mr. Kuen. Where do they get their paper now, in India? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Some from Finland, and some from Sweden. I do 
not know what the latest status is. We tried under this foreign 
relief program where we send machinery, to promote the idea of 
getting raw material in India and to give them through the foreign 
relief program, the equipment and know-how, so they could produce 
newsprint in India. We figured that long-range if we could get India 
and other countries off our back as a demand on Canada and the 
United States, we would be helping ourselves and at the same time 
help them. 

Mr. Kier. Until that time, there is an additional drain on us. 
That is true all over the world as literacy increases. 

Mr. SHook. India has a 30,000-ton mill, and they just came into 
production, and I think that is probably from Mr. Williams’ sugges- 
tions, some time ago. 

Mr. Kuen. Is that a modern mill? 

Mr. WiiuraMs. All being built now are. We have instances where 
old mills are being revamped. 

Another thing that is true, Congressman, I have been told that 
if you and I decided tomorrow and had the money and the customers, 
and wanted to build a newsprint mill, with the land and the wood, 
the demands on the paper making machine companies are such that 
we might not be able to get our machine for 2 years. 

Mr. Kuern. Since you mentioned you and I going into business, 
suppose you and I wanted to publish a newspaper, a brand new one, 
and just started. Do you think we could get the newsprint? 

Mr. WiiuiaMms. We could not. 

Mr. Kuern. Of course not. 

Mr. WituiaMs. We saw it happen in the strike in Detroit the other 
day, and you saw what happened. The papers were down in Detroit 
from the 1st of December until the other day. The Polish News 
which had never printed in anything except Polish, which started 
printing several pages in English. They were sold promptly. The 
striking employees of the paper published their own paper. They 
were able through a printing concern—and by the way, I think it 
was the printing concern that former Senator Blair Moody, of Michi- 
gan, before he died, was interested in. He was interested in publish- 
ing. They have newsprint contracts because they print circulars and 
other things. It is our information that this newsprint, and of course 
the Polish paper used up all it could get and all it could buy—let me 
say if the strike had gone on another 30 days, the chances are there 
would not have been any Polish paper or any guild paper, because they 
had used up all of the newsprint they could get their hands on. 

Mr. Kuen. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 
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Mr. Wituiams. As you know, and as I told you the other day, we 
will be glad any time that we can supply you with any information. 
If we have not got it, we will try to get it for you. 

Mr. Kuern. One thing we would like to have, and I hope we can 
get together, is for this committee, or a small part of it, to sit down 
with some of the publishers to get their views on this question, and I 
think it might very well be done at a meeting at some future time, 
let us say in New York, of your Association, at which some of these 
publishers will be present. 

We will adjourn. 

(The following report was submitted for the record:) 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SUPPLEMENTAL Report No. 3 
Marcu 26, 1956. 


To the Preliminary Report—Newsprint Production and Supply submitted on 
January 10, 1956, to the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
prepared by the Forest Products Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, United States Department of Commerce 


The estimates of 1955 United States supply and consumption included in the 
January 10, 1956, report were based upon incomplete data. Complete figures 
on 1955 United States production, imports, and exports of newsprint are now 
available. This makes possible a reappraisal of the 1955 United States newsprint 
supply-consumption position, and consequently serves as a basis for reviewing 
the previous projections for 1956 supply and demand of newsprint. 


SUMMARY 


1. Complete data for 1955 show total United States newsprint consumption 
at 6,466,000 tons, an increase of 384,000 tons or 6.3 percent over 1954. 

2. United States production in 1955 was 1,458,000 tons, a gain of 266,000 tons 
or 22 percent over 1954. 

3. Estimated United States newsprint demand for actual consumption in 1956 
is 6,850,000 tons compared with an expected supply of 6,810,000 tons, an apparent 
deficit of 40,000 tons. 

4. United States production in 1956 is estimated at 1,630,000 tons, a gain of 
172,000 tons or 11.8 percent over 1955. 

5. While a near balance between consumption demand and supply is indicated 
for 1956, individual consumers of newsprint may experience difficulty in obtaining 
all the newsprint they desire. 


UNITED STATES NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLY, 1955 


A record 6,466,000 tons of newsprint were consumed in the United States during 
1955, according to official Government statistics for the full year. This was an 
increase of 6.3 percent or 384,000 tons over the 1954 level. The rise is especially 
significant when measured against the 1950-54 period, when United States news- 
print consumption increased only 226,000 tons, or 3.9 percent in 4 years, or an 
average annual gain of 56,500 tons, or about 1 percent a year. 

Both United States and Canadian newsprint mills operated at full capacity in 
1955. Still the demand was not fully satisfied, as evidenced by the withdrawal of 
some 56,000 tons from publishers’ inventories during the year. 

The Government Printing Office was among newsprint consumers recently 
having difficulty in obtaining newsprint. Through the efforts of the Forest 
Products Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, Department of 
Commerce, and the Newsprint Service Bureau, a voluntary plan for meeting the 
Government Printing Office’s newsprint requirements has been developed by 
United States newsprint producers with the approval and cooperation of news- 
paper publishers. Part of Government Printing Office’s difficulty in obtaining 


newsprint has been its previous practice of purchasing on a quarterly bid basis. 
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Now, however, the Printing Office is entering into yearly contracts, which are more 
in line with commercial practice and which will enable domestic suppliers to plan 
their production schedules so as to meet these essential requirements. 

Production of newsprint in the United States reached 1,458,000 tons in 1955, 
nearly double that of 10 years ago. The new capacity available from the second 
newsprint machine installed in Maine and the full year’s operation of the new 
Tennessee mill account for most of the 1955 increase of 266,000 tons over 1954 
production. 

Imports of newsprint from Canada were slightly above 5 million tons in 1955, 
a rise of 150,000 tons above that received in 1954, and over 80 percent of the 6.2 
million tons produced in Canada. Newsprint imported from overseas in 1955 was 
146,000 tons, with Finland furnishing all but 11,000 tons. Austrian newsprint 
accounted for 6,000 tons, while Norway, Sweden, and Western Germany made 
up most of the balance, with insignificant tonnages also coming from Belgium and 
the Netherlands. 

Exports of newsprint from the United States during 1955 were 207,000 tons, the 
traditional Latin America and Philippine markets taking 135,000 tons. Exports 
to Europe were 46,000 tons, while Asia and Africa took the remaining tonnage. 


TaBLE I.—Newsprint, United States production, imports, exports, consumption and 
inventories, 1955 and 1954 


[Thousands of short tons] 























| Pereent 
| change 
Item 1955 1954 1955 versus 
1954 
albhilcihcicastariiiaaan iaaaetiatea iacrtiatinatas leet Sceceniedinle Mic eh titans | 
Wee Sen III oe hind 0 dais cdc icincieodeees 1, 458 1, 192 +22.3 
Te I nn. in nxenineieinicediabaeenesemces —207 —140 +47.9 
Available for United States use... ..............-------- 1, 251 1, 052 +18.9 
nn st eam mebaddosdonadin a 4 5, 013° 4, 864 +3.1 
Imports from overseas... _....... Lota ical teas bal Siok ee 5 146 128 +141 
I i i ice akan aaa eee 5, 159 4, 992 +3.3 
Total United States supply--.-.....................-..--- iii 6 410 y 6, 044 +6. 1 
Inventories (end of year): ‘| 
PUneNe......-n-200- eed nl ecg Ackil at aeeaciaeeele 458 516 —11.2 
Set hda. Dhetdhts sedbiiebwtls sa assddctaiomedeskenctietens s 6 | +33. 3 
TD So sis sh a nsasminmdniiinainlal whededmaben 466 522 —10.7 
ne a ee  acdebnoeedauonnes 1 56 nee eS 
DERG CT oc resinewednaiin tocentntidnsnesancteted 6, 466 | 6, 082 | +6. 3 





1 Withdrawal. 


Source: Production, Imports and Exports, Bureau of Census; Publishers Inventories, American News- 
paper Publishers Association ——— data from 525 newspapers estimated to consume 76 percent of 
total United States Newsprint; Mill Inventories, Newsprint Service Bureau. 


UNITED STATES NEWSPRINT DEMAND AND SUPPLY OUTLOOK FOR 1956 


In the Preliminary Report—Newsprint Production and Supply, submitted 
on January 10, 1956, newsprint demand for consumption in the United States for 
the year 1956 was estimated at 6,700,000 tons. This represented an increase of 
234,000 tons, or 3.6 percent over the revised 1955 consumption. While total 
apparent newsprint consumption in the United States in 1955 was 6.3 percent 
above 1954, it is noteworthy that in the past 5-year period, 1950, through 1955, 
the average year-to-year increase was approximately 2 percent. 

United States newsprint consumption in the first 2 months of 1956 (as reported 
by the American Newspaper Publishers Association) was at a rate of 6.8 percent 
above the first 2 months of 1955. (In 1955, the level of consumption during the 
last 9 months was higher than in the first 3 months.) Information obtained in- 
formally from some of the larger concerns handling advertising accounts indicates 
that for at least the first half of 1956 demands for advertising space in newspapers 
will be at a new high level. Furthermore, the political campaigns, which will 
gather momentum in the latter part of the year, are expected to generate further 
demand for newsprint, not only for editorial coverage but also for political 
advertising. 
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These circumstances make it most difficult to estimate within a narrow margin 
of accuracy a projected demand for newsprint in 1956, irrespective of the total 
supply expected to be available. For purposes of this report, it is arbitrarily 
estimated, based upon the foregoing observations, that newsprint demand for the 
year 1956 may average approximately 6 percent greater than the total consumption 
of newsprint in the United States in 1955. This results in a projected demand 
figure for actual consumption of approximately 6,850,000 tons. 

Newspaper publishers reporting inventories to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishes Association showed 34 days’ supply on hand and in transit at the end of 
December 1955. To bring stocks up to a 45-day level by the end of 1956 would 
require 200,000 tons. This additional tonnage for inventory replenishment would 
bring total demand in 1956 to 7,050,000 tons. The estimated total supply avail- 
able to United States consumers of newsprint in 1956 is 6,810,000 tons. 

An apparent deficit of 240,000 tons is therefore indicated to cover both inven- 
tory replenishment and actual consumption demand. The indicated deficit 
against actual demand for consumption, however, is only 40,000 tons. 

“ven though 1955 apparent consumption of newsprint was at an alltime high 
(6,466,000 tons) and necessitated the withdrawal of some 56,000 tons from pub- 
lishers’ inventories, this withdrawal was well below the 100,000 tons estimated on 
the basis of the situation at the end of November 1955. According to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, newsprint inventories of the 525 publishers 
rose 50,000 tons in December 1955. This was contrary to the pattern of 1952-54 
when year-end inventories stayed at the same level or declined moderately from 
the November 30 level. The building of inventories at the publishers’ level has 
continued into the first 2 months of 1956, although somewhat more moderately, 
with a rise of 14,000 tons in January and 1, 000 tons in February for a total increase 
of 65,000 tons in the 3-month period since November 30, 1955. The reverse hap- 

ened a year previous, when inventories declined 23,000 tons in the same period. 
‘rom November to February 1952-53 and 1953-54, inventories showed a slight 
building up of about 25,000 to 30,000 tons. 

It should not be inferred from the current improvement in publishers’ inven- 
tories, covered by the American Newspaper Publishers Association survey, that 
all United States consumers of newsprint are now, or soon will be, able to obtain 
all the newsprint they desire. There are and probably will continue to be short- 
ages of newsprint during 1956 with respect to individual customer requirements. 

United States production of newsprint should further increase in 1956 as the 
expansion in the Texas mill comes into operation, with full-year operation of the 
new capacity in Maine, and possibly with some newsprint being available in the 
latter part of the year from the mill being built in Alabama. Also, other mills 
are undergoing modernizations and speedups, which will contribute toward a new 
record of newsprint production in the United States. It is believed that our 
earlier estimate of 1956 production at 1,630,000 tons is still reasonable and should 
be used in determining the available supply for 1956. United States exports of 
newsprint in 1956 are estimated at 220,000 tons, which are in line with the 207,000 
tons exported during 1955. If these levels are realized, there would be available 
from United States sources 1,410,000 tons of newsprint, an increase of about 
160,000 over the 1955 level. 

Information received from Canada discloses a revision in the amount of Cana- 
dian newsprint expected to be available to United States markets in 1956. The 
earlier figure of 5,200,000 tons has been increased to 5,275,000 tons, which would 
be an additional 262,000 tons from that source over the 1955 level. Imports 
from overseas have been estimated at 125,000 tons compared with 146,000 tons 
in 1955. During the last quarter of 1955, imports from overseas sources were 
at a higher level than in the first 9 months. Should this trend continue through 
1956, imports from overseas may exceed 1955 and would ease the domestic supply 
situation accordingly. 

A general strike in Finland, the second largest exporter of newsprint to the 
United States, stopped newsprint production there as of March 1, 1956, affecting 
the weekly production of about 15,000 tons. However, because of the unusually 
cold winter, shipping lanes have been frozen over, and 'storage facilities for news- 
print and other export commodities are being strained to the limit. The strike 
is not expected to delay unduly shipments of Finnish newsprint to the United 
State, which in 1955 amounted to 135,000 tons. 

In summary, the revised estimates of the 1956 United States supply-demand 
for newsprint are as shown below: 
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United States newsprint supply-demand—1956 (1,000 short tons) 


Demand: 
ern GRAIN 5 di 0 as asia ia cw an ence lee ee 6, 850 
PAUP C0 SUUOURIIG os cncccn con swkusioddeleukaweeeemun Daas 1 200 
I: ee NNN natin inv Sesh oo este dest lia acas re dbase ad 7, 050 
Supply: 
DN, SIN CE oie cteawecccdnncnmnenwedudadaneaaeun 5, 275 
NII RN sak wv wisn ss kn akan nes nds ral eer 125 
Tepe Genes MONNOUOR..... 5. on eccccncicncatsoncsncaws 1, 630 
Tee I NOI cinco eicxwceiin wea Gack nian kee — 220 
United States supply for United States consumers_____......-_---- 1, 410 
COUN A I ii cam can sarsabs cs ln toca dn Ga heated amie 6, 810 
Apparent deficit: 
For inventory replenishment-__.................--------- 200 
Pre rs NI i el eg a ssc x cst cle pus a a 40 
Cia pi i gk ac aca ls is a a Oe 240 


1 From the low point in 1955 (408,000 tons as of Nov. 30, 1955) publishers’ inventories increased by 65,000 
tons to 473,000 tons by Feb. 29, 1956. 


PROJECTIONS FOR 1957-65 


It should be noted that this revised estimate of 1956 demand for newsprint 
consumption at 6,850,000 tons is above the 1957 projected level of 6,800,000 
tons in the preliminary report, If these upward revisions for 1956 are borne 
out by actual figures, review later this year of the estimate of newsprint demand 
for subsequent years will be required. 

Of considerable interest to United States consumers of newsprint has been the 
decision by the British Government that newsprint rationing in Great Britain 
will be continued, rather than abandoned this March, as was announced last 
August. It is understood that this decision was occasioned by the inability of 
all British newspapers to agree on a system of voluntarily rationing newsprint, 
since supplies were not expected to be sufficient to meet the unrestricted demands 
of all consumers, especially the smaller newspapers. The London Times, accord- 
ing to reports, is planning to use groundwood papers instead of newsprint. 
Supplies of newsprint in 1956 for the United Kingdom are now estimated at 
930,000 tons, slightly above the 1954 level of 904,000 tons but 170,000 tons 
below the 1,100,000-ton estimate used in the preliminary report. The 1,100,000- 
ton figure was based on the assumption that the derationing of newsprint this 
March would go into effect. 

Since Canada is the principal supplier of England’s imported newsprint, the 
continuation of newsprint controls there will relieve some of the pressure on 
Canadian mills to increase exports to England. Although the remainder of the 
world is actively seeking newsprint from Canada and other sources, continuation 
of newsprint rationing by the largest consumer of newsprint outside of the United 
States should be reflected to some extent by increased availabllity of Canadian 
newsprint for United States markets, as evidenced by the increase of 75,000 tons 
in estimates of Canadian shipments to the United States. 


(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 12:45 p. m., subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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